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Many a wife or daughter has taken over the tractor controls 
in recent times of emergency. A Maryland girl won the heart 
of the nation when she “manned” the home farm alone, while 
her father was overseas. 

The power that made it possible is worth a second look. 
Gone is the tiring armwork of the past, and in its place the 
comfort, ease and smoothness of power control. This farm 
girl operated an Allis-Chalmers tractor which, like the new 
Model C pictured here, uses hydraulic control to raise and 
lower implements at a finger’s touch. 

Foremost in Allis-Chalmers’ planning for the family farm 
is equipment which can be operated by one man, eliminating 
outside “crew” help. Power-controlled implements are a major 
step in this direction. Equipment like the new Model C 
Tractor and companion implements with hydraulic control can 
go far to make the family farm free, independent and pros- 
perous ... the cornerstone of a busy and prosperous America. 


TO BETTER LIVING 


HYDRAULIC LIFT 
DUAL DEP CONTR 


Here’s a control that really cor 
trols —the last word in a by 
draulic system. At a touch of the 
operator’s fingers, it lifts and 
lowers implements to the exat 
depth he selects. 
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Pix, inc, 
Our cover story is told below. The principals, 
left to right, are Borrower Ricardo Muniz 
and Bankers Hugh H. McGee and 
L. M. Peterson 


The Cover 


Wares this issue of BANKING started 
through the editorial blueprint stage, 
it quickly became apparent that small 
business was a keynote subject. 

In view of that emphasis (be sure to 
read Roy FouLkKeE’s article), the quest 
for a cover picture began. The search 
proved both easy and pleasant, for 
downtown, at the corner of New York’s 
Wall and Broad Streets, the material 
waited in the persons of two bankers 
and a customer. 

Bankers Trust Company, one of 
whose vice-presidents is HucH H. Mc- 
Grr, a member of the A.B.A. Small 
Business Credit Commission, has been 
very active in its efforts to lend a finan- 
cial hand to the little fellow who, in the 
aggregate, is so big a fellow. 

That seemed a natural place to go for 
the picture and, with Colonel McGEE’s 
cooperation, we—or rather, the photog- 
rapher—went. He “took” the colonel 
and his banker colleague, L. M. Peter- 
son, discussing the matter of a loan with 
the borrower, Ricardo Muniz, president 
of Munston Manufacturing and Service, 
Inc., which assembles, tests, packs and 
ships popular priced television sets for 
the Allen B: DuMont Laboratories of 
Passaic, New Jersey. The Munston 
Company was organized in 1944. 

The errands of both Mr. Muniz and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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Safety is Paramot 
with America’s Banks . 


America’s Banks are known the world over 
for stability ... strength ... safety. And 
with typical American thoroughness, our 
banking institutions have car- 

ried the basic idea of safety 2) 
through every phase of bank- 

ing service. }) }) America’s bank 

buildings are designed and 

built for security. Armed guards 

police the premises during bank- 

ing hours. Armored trucks trans- 

port the large amounts of cash 

banks receive and deliver. )) 

Massive, time-locked, steel 

vaults not only safeguard the 

bank’s own funds but are avail- 

able, as well, to the public for 

the safe deposit of securities and 

other valuable documents or 
objects. )) Further, most leading 
American Banks protect funds in, 

transit by furnishing their cus- @ 
tomers with checks on protective 

paper. And it is significant that J 

the majority of these checks are 

on LaMonte Safety Paper—recog- 

nized for generations as offering 
maximum protection against fraud- 

ulent alteration and counterfeiting. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


We supply many banks and business organizations - 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IWENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper 
itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper not only protects 
against fraudulent alteration but provides maximum 
protection against counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 
The Wavy Lines are ta Monte Trade Mark ‘ime —helps prevent errors. 
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jUsT A MINUTE—Continued 


ME 


"You'll find out what a hero you are. They 
may give you the keys to the city, but wait 
until you try to get a key to an apartment!” 


BANKING were successful. He got his 
joan to finance four months’ operations, 
and we got our picture. 


Business Vital Statistics 


Two pleasures attend an article by 
Roy A. FouLkE, vice-president of Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. In the first place, 
when we ask him to write it he always 
says, “Sure, why not?” In the second 
place, it’s invariably a good article, and 
that’s a pleasure we share with the 
reader. 

Last month we asked Mr. Foutke if 
he’d be interested in a little research on 
changes, over the years, in the number 
of businesses. With the return of the 
veterans, we felt that a new factor had 
appeared—one that was significant and 
interesting, especially to banks. We 
knew, of course, that Mr. FoULKE was 
the man to do the story because of his 
long association with business analysis 
and statistics. 

So we asked the familiar question, 
and Roy, true to form, said, “Sure, why 
not?” adding, “That’s right down my 
alley.” 

And so, on page 33, is Mr. FouLKE’s 
panorama of the number of business 
concerns over a 75-year period—from 
the 427,000 extant in 1870 to the 1,987,- 
000 estimate as of December 31, 1945. 
Obviously, there have been numerous 
ups and downs during the three-quar- 
ters of a century. 


The Outlook 


Me. FouLkeE finds that the 1945 rise in 
the number of businesses was the largest 
for any year of the period with the ex- 
ceptions of 1920 and 1921. With the vet- 
trans putting “their individual trade- 
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marks on the postwar business world,” 
he predicts that the number will in- 
crease more rapidly in the years im- 
mediately following World War II 
than during the years just after World 
War I. 

“The first three years is the most 
vulnerable period in the life of every 
new business enterprise,” Mr. FouLKE 
reminds his readers. “During these 
critical years the banker, by his wide 
knowledge and guiding influence, may 
be of tremendous help to owners of 
small businesses. As these enterprises 
become established and short-term 
loans are needed, the wide-awake banker 
will go out of his way to create safe 
ways in which loans may be granted. 

“Liberality in banking is now the 
password as the banker must cultivate 
every opportunity, especially among 
smaller new enterprises, not only be- 
cause that is the current trend in 
progressive banking but also because 
it means the creation of healthy good- 
will on the part of the banking profes- 
sion. Moreover, it is the small business 
of today that is the big corporation of 
tomorrow.” 


Down South and Down Under 


Two other stories with a sharp bank- 
veteran angle come from widely sep- 
arated cities. 

One is B. MaGruDER WINGFIELD’S 
account of the veterans’ community 
service center in his home town, Hous- 
ton, Texas. The Houston Clearing 
House Association has a representative 
at the center who serves as a business 
and financial counselor for the returning 
service people, giving them advice and 
explaining their privileges under the 
GI Bill of Rights. Mr. WINGFIELD is 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston. 


“Darling, don’t you still hide your money 


TO THE CENTRAL SOUTH 


@ When you think of the 
Central South, think of 
Nashville, a key Federal 
Reserve City. 


@® When you think of 
Nashville, think of the 
American National 
Bank, a banking gate- 
way to the Central South 
with exceptional facili- 
ties and a desire to serve 
you in your best interest. 


Since 1883 


“AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


FEOTRAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“SOURCE OF SUPPLY” 


During the past four years “source ot 
supply” was an all-important term. 
Some buyers were fortunate enough 
to have dependable sources of supply 
and they, within reasonable limits, 
were able to relax a little bit. Others, 
not so fortunate, sweated out the war 
never knowing just what they were 
going to get in the way of service or 
materials. 


Prior to the war we folks at De Luxe 
used to think we represented a good 
source of supply, but as we look back 
we realize that this claim was rather 
empty because it was based upon ren- 
dering good service under peacetime 
conditions. Only now, having been 
tested, does the claim have any sig- 
nificance. 


Therefore, when we state at this time 
—as we do—that we represent a good 
source of supply, we’ve got something 


to back it up. We may not hold all 
the business of the banks who called 
upon us for service during wartime, 
but we believe that we have earned 
the right to fight for it and we propose 
to hold it if good service can do it. 


We still are not satisfied with some 
of the materials we are getting and 
are doing everything possible to 
get back to what we consider high- 
grade, quality merchandise. It may 
take longer than we thought. We 
hope you will be patient with us just 
as we are trying to be patient with our 
sources of supply. We are very con- 
scious of the fact that materials must 
be improved in quality and we are 
conscious also that the service we 
rendered during the war, which was 
relatively good, is not going to be 
good enough when we get back to 
normal. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


CANADIAN- 


Ommevctce 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
trade acrossa freeand peaceful border. 


The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a staff of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameri- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 


Our assets are more than $1,500,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


AMERICAN 


000,000, and we safeguard overa mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 


Ourservices include credit and mar- 
ket information, deposit and loaning 
facilities, commercial credits, collec- 
tions and payments, assistance on the 
intricacies of foreign exchange due to 
war-time controls, and special wire 
connections to speed transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


. The other story is about a bank 
within a bank—the training depar. 
ment set up by the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia for its returnj 
veterans. Here the men attend classe 
and practice operating routines for one 
or two months, and then receive thei 
job assignments. No Australian loses 
seniority because of military service, y 
men who enlisted from junior positions 
are returning to senior jobs—and the 
training they get in the “bank within, 
bank” helps equip them for their ney 
responsibilities. 


Oglesby Dresses Up 


Ocuzssy, ILLINOIS, is enlarging its 
spot on the map. Thanks to the First 
National Bank, the Booster Club, and 
a far-sighted town clerk, the town has 
launched a face-lifting campaign for 
Main Street. The story is on page 54. 

The job Oglesby hopes to do for its 
business section is an excellent example 
of the intelligent planning that is being 
done in a surprisingly large number of 
American communities today. Because 
of material and labor shortages, these 
projects are still largely in the blueprint 
stage, but they have strong support and 
perhaps it isn’t being too optimistic to 
predict that most of them will camy 
through. 

Extensive plastic surgery on the drab 
countenances of many American Main 
Streets is a boost not only for com 
munity aesthetics, but for the small 
business that keeps countless American 
families going. 


Methods and Operations 


this month, readers 
terested in bread and butter articles on 
banking will find this material com 
veniently labeled in each issue. We att 
printing, not in a formal department 
but on consecutive pages, the opera 
tions articles that have been scattered 
through the magazine. 

Waiting for you on our Methods and 
Operations pages in the current issue are 
articles on farm financial statements, & 
| pay day savings club, savings deposit 
activity charges and the familiar “ ideas” 
material assembled monthly by Jou’ 
J. McCann. Each will be marked for 
easy identification with this special 
label: 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Crames Fan 

for MANY UALS fom 
Crane holds fast to its 145 years of making 
papers from cotton and linen fibres only for the 
sound and practical reason that no other ma- 


terials can give paper the same enduring quality, 
the same distinctive, distinguished character. 


With hands of skill, on modern machines, Crane 
converts these fibres — born of the soil and the 
sun — into papers for business, personal and 
social use. Some are thin papers; some are pa- 
pers of greater substance; all are papers that 
will stand the test of time and usage . . . speak 
for you as you would speak for yourself... 
carry your words and records into the years to 
come. In buying paper, the Crane watermark is 
your guide to papers of traditional quality pro- 
duced in the modern manner. 


PAPERS 
PAPERS 
CURRENCY FOR Secures | BUSINESS 
PAPERS PAPER DOCUMENTS PAPERS 


Much of the paper that passes through a bank each day is Crane's: currency, stocks, bonds, traveler's checks, correspon- 

dence. Your own letter paper and forms, on Crane’s, put you on this accepted standard of value and give durability 

and long life to all transactions. We invite your inquiries, or suggest you ask your regular source of supply for samples 


and prices of Crane's full line of papers for banks. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS mace patton massacuuserts sence 1801 
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n JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


K 
¢ 1945 Review of « BANKING Had the Answer 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
FINANCING OPERATIONS 


The new edition of our annual review of financing operations to a balance between demand and 
and price records is now ready for distribution. It supple- supply was available as a substitute for 
ments previous editions which were found of much value by them. 

banks and other institutional investors. The committee scratched its head, 
collectively and individually, in an ef. 
fort to find a slogan that could be used 
in the newspaper, radio and general 
publicity for the meeting. 


I, SEEMS that a group of citizens jp 
Rochester, Minnesota, had a problem, 
As a committee, they were organizing, 
public meeting to call Rochesteriang 
attention to the seriousness of ending 
price controls until at least an approach 


In addition to outlining the Government's financing steps taken 
from 1941 to the conclusion of the war, this publication lists 
price and yield indices as well as other pertinent data for 
_various tax types and maturity groups of U. S. Treasury 


obligations. 


Copies available to banks and other 
institutional investors upon request. 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago Boston * Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Louis * San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Buffalo normally handles more export and 
import trade with Canada than any of the 
other 45 customs districts in the United 
States. 


The Marine Trust Company has aided in 
the commercial development of Buffalo 
since 1850. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


Now let R. A. BEzorer, vice-president 
and cashier of The First National Bank, 
Rochester, go on with the story as he 
wrote it to us: 

“On the cover of your December 
number we found the answer to our 
problem: ‘Inflation Is Your Business, 
In our opinion, that hit the nail on the 
head, as we wanted every citizen to 
realize the importance of the subject 
and we hope this phrase (the letter was 
written before the meeting.—Ep.) wil 
emphasize our objective. 

“Your excellent magazine gave us 
this very worth while suggestion and | 
want to thank you for your help.” 

To which we say: “Thank you, Mr. 
BEZOIER!” 


Jobs for Veterans 


As EVERY banker knows, veterans who 
are back in jobs rather than businesses 
of their own have the benefit of ex 
tensive privileges under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, revised by 
Congress late last year. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“If you’re so brilliant about economics, 
dear, why is it you never have any lunch 
money left toward the end of the week 
when a little loan would be a big help 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 
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MORE FACTS FOR BANKERS 


A New Film... 


‘The Bank and Agent Auto Plan in Ac- 
tion’’ in sound and color has been 
heartily commended by those who have 


seen it in every part of the country. 

it is available without change for k dA t 

The Bank and Agen 
Auto Plan 


AUTO PLAN 


Banks in New York, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Atlanta, and Medina, 
Ohio, as well as the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, co-operated 
with A2tna’s Motion Picture Bureau in 
the production of this informative film. 
It takes you right into banks that have 
been using successful automobile fi- 
nancing plans for from 5 to 10 years. It 
gives facts about individual bank or- 
ganizations, discusses methods, and dis- 
closes results. 

If you and your associates have not 
seen this film, it will bring you practical 
help in considering this important de- 
velopment. A showing before bankers 
and the local insurance men who are 
interested in co-operating is particularly 
recommended. 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with fEtna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company — Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD ~ CONNECTICUT 
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Monroe Minus Bar—makes possible instant 

correction in any register OF position on the 

form. 

“V elvet Touch” _O peration—$ peeds, sim- 
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¢ Forms—@ remarkably 


Fast Insertion_© 
simple carriages engineered for easy, fasts 
exact insertion of forms. 

arriage Tabulation—Reduces 


Gliding € 
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Fully Visible Carriage—all posted amounts 
are visible at all times- 
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Calculating Machine Co., 


f the follow! d : 
se O the To lowing a vantages: 
Adding Machines- 
Compact Size—through fine engineering 
and metallurgy unnecessary weight and $3 
size have been eliminated. i 
“[nitized” desk, 
light, tray and chair positioned for maxi- 
mum efficiency: 
Changed Instantly—i" few sec 
machine for 
Deposit 
or Savings: 


Jackson STATE gavines 
p. 0. FULLER Jows 
vict pRESIDENT 
Yovesber 1945. 
Honroe Caleulatiné Machine Company» 
Davenport» lowae- 
Gentlemen® 
wile the convention an Des Moines 
wisited your fine exnibdit of calculating» posting 
and adding machines» and I was asked vy +he attendant 
there as *° now ovr posting machine Was working oute 
We Having had years and years of experienc? with 
x various jpusiness pachines and their gervice® I an going 
to give you in this yetter gome facts think are 
tops the Monroes 
< We have used & Monroe poster for apout give yeat® 
nere 12 the bank that posts about twelve pondred accounts 
aailye While we nave had very 40 with the 
Addin ith services the machine required none to speak of, 
narrow wide pan was generally here within am nour oF go, even i 
ingle resister OF we Live forty miles gervice 
tal. Direct plus and minus When we aid need an adjustment +he work was done very 
bars, “Verret Touch” speedily and 
tion, live operating keys- 
As far 98 the operation of the machine grseif 18 
concerneds 4% would gurprise you to talk with our 
operators yould sev that you youla have fight 
your nanas if you were remove ¢he machine ana replace 
4% with another pake for even pouch as one : 
‘ The operatore are gnorousnly gold om ghe machines 
ZF 
1 aon't pelieve that 1 have ever purchased a 
\, machine that bas given euch ali-around gatis faction £0 
the operator yell as te Of this danke 
Weedless *° says recommend ghis machine Very 
pignly all respects You may free aemonstrate 
this macnine any prospective purchase?» or %0 call 
upon me for reference at any times 
_ Monroe Calculating Machines have Yours vety sraly 
been standard equipment in banks LL 
1 for a generation. The same excel- 
lence of construction and depend- 4 
ability that have wor universal 
re acceptance are puilt into Monroe 
Listing avd Monroe Bookkeeping 
machines- 
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Every office has frequent occasion to mail papers that should not be folded, rolled or creased. ‘ant. 
This envelope is designed for that particular purpose. It is made of heavy kraft paper with over- The 
size flap, generously gummed. The open-side construction permits easy insertion and removal of has as 
contents. Standard sizes, 10’’ x 12” to hold letterhead size, and 10” x 15” to size waite 
papers, are carried in stock and available in small quantities at a ys . 
reasonable prices. Tension Flat Mailing Envelopes are also made 4@ YS SNA > says t 


to order in any size and paper. Jo 
BETTER ENVELOPES FOR EVERY BUSINESS USE Bitten 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION + NEW YORK 14,N. Y., 345 Hudson St. © *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. ar 
*MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. Sth ST. ¢ “DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. « *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. _ 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. vente 
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just A M INUTE—Continued 


The act provides for the employment 
of former service people under a training 
program in approved business institu- 
tions, including banks, many of which 
are already cooperating in the “on-the- 
iob” features of this extensive project. 
BANKING asked its friend, 
Powers, secretary of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Service for War Veterans, for 
an exposition of the program and some 
comments on it. The article he provided 
is authoritative, for few persons. in the 
country are more familiar with this 
subject as it applies to banks. 


On-the-Job Salaries 


Te Washington Bankers Association, 
in presenting a veterans’ bank training 
program to its members, makes this 
observation: 

“Tt must be thoroughly understood 
that the purpose of this program is 
not to enable employers to underpay 
employees on the strength of the Gov- 
emment making up the difference in 
their salaries. 

“The real purpose is to enable these 
men, who have spent considerable time 
in the service of their country, to 
accept a beginning position with an 
employer, receive training for a more 
advanced position, and have sufficient 
income in the meantime to live on. 

“Under no circumstances should the 
veteran be employed at a salary less 
than would be paid if he did not come 
under this program.” 


Toy Banks 


Rewemser the old toy banks? You 
place a coin on William Tell’s crossbow, 
for instance, press a lever, and William 
sends your coin into at least temporary 
safekeeping by using it as the bullet 
that knocks the apple from his son’s 
head. Both fruit and apple disappear 
into a slot in the castle against which 
the boy is standing. 

The February issue of True Magazine 
has a story about mechanical toy banks, 
written by Horace Jounson, who de- 
scribes a number of these educational 
and ingenious thrift stimulators. He 
says this about the origin of the banks: 
_ “John Hall, a New England Yankee, 
ls generally conceded to be the father of 
the mechanical toy bank. He noticed 
the reluctance with which a small boy 
deposited a penny in the slot of his clay 
bank, the only reward being a faint 
clank as it vanished forever from sight 
of man and the candy counter. Hall in- 
vented a little house, the chimney of 
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TQ The EXECUTIVE WHO 
TAKES PRIDE IN HIS LETTERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON. WISCONSIN 


BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 
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How to give them 


EVEN LIGHT 


for better office 
work 


Wanted: Good lighting distribution throughout the clerical 
section of the Warner Chemical Company. Bothered by “spotti- 
ness” and low levels of light, they asked for help in improving 
lighting conditions. 


Problem: To secure as uniform distribution of light as pos- 
sible with the use of present outlets. And also to help create a 
good-looking, modern office for greater efficiency. 


Solution: Wakefield GRENADIERS No. PG2488 in contin- 
uous rows placed 7 feet apart did the trick. Their streamlined 
functional design puts plenty of light down on desks, and their 
translucent plastic sides provide light on walls and ceilings for 
greater eye comfort and better working conditions. The fact that 
GRENADIERS provide a wireway for feed wires made it easy to 
utilize present outlets with a minimum of change. Incidentally, the 
ease of hanging GRENADIERS greatly speeded the installation. 
Lighting level after 1000 hours operation: 35-40 footcandles. 


Your lighting problem may be different, but you can be certain 
of this: Wakefield will be glad to work with you to see that you 
get the lighting results that you want, plus dependable equip- 
ment. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


Are you throwing away DOLLARS? Proper lighting maintenance 
—cleaning fixtures and walls and relamping—can double or triple 
your light! Get the lighting value you pay for—check up today! 


MORROW 


THE GRENADIER 


and TO 
/ 


THE COMMODORE 


which lifted up, revealing a little may 
seated at his desk. A penny placed 
the desk provided just enough Weigh: 
to counterbalance the chimney, and th 
little man disappeared with the coin 
bowing his thanks as he descended injy 
the bowels of the bank. This toy }j 
the market about 1869 and made 
immediate hit. The kids banked the; 
money if for no other reason than tj 
see the little man nod his thanks.” 

Illustrating Mr. JOHNSON’S article 
a picture of THoRNTON C. THaym 
treasurer of the Seaman’s Bank {y, 
Savings, and custodian of that instity. 
tion’s large and famous collection ¢ 
mechanical toy banks. 


More About Real Estate 


A FEW paragraphs back we wer 
speaking about face-lifts for Main Street, 
There’s much more material related to 
real estate finance in this issue, and 
before we finish these rambling note 
we'd like to call attention to some oft. 

MARGARET KANE, assistant in the 
Department of Real Estate Finance, 
American Bankers Association, con 
tributes, in “The Future of the FHA” 
a discussion based on general questions 
submitted to Federal Housing Com- 
missioner Foley. 

Miss KANE’s department, of which 
Howarp B. Situ is director, felt that 
it was “of great concern to mortgage 


| lenders to know what the FHA is doing 
| to meet the emergency” in housing; the 


procedural adjustments it plans to 


| make so as to broaden its operations 
| and increase their efficiency; “what 


legislative changes it considers desirable 
to increase its usefulness; what it 
advised revisions of its functions must 
be guarded against in order that it 
may continue to fulfill the purpose for 
which it was established.” 

The article, starting on page 52,8 


| of great interest to mortgage lenders. 


Director Sm1tH handles another timely 


| topic in his “Home Building Priorities,’ 
explanation of the current regult 
| tions governing the vast amount d 


construction that will be needed to 


| break the housing jam. 


| Classified 


Ever try the classified columns of the 
paper as a loan ad medium? The Firs 
National Bank of Lake Linden, Mich 
gan, reports that it has had “a coh 
siderable success” with a four-line 
vitation to Lake Lindeners to come 
and talk over their credit problems. 
Joun L. CooLey 
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Theyre gelling ready! Are you’ 


High on the list of widely-read literature today is 
information on new cars. In fact, among State 
Farm’s 1,200,000 policyholders, 804,000 are now 
in the market for automobiles. 

Most of the millions of prospective car buyers 
are already deciding what kind of car they want. 
The next step is ‘‘How shall we finance it?”’ 

State Farm Mutual, through its 6,000 agents, is 
telling its policyholders to go to their local banks 
for car financing. State Farm is continuing to 


spread this message nationally through The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier's, Liberty, and farm maga- 
zines. It’s the most powerful advertising promotion 
ever put behind a bank plan. 

This big auto financing business is ready to roll. 
Is your bank all set to cash in on this tremend6us 
new profit opportunity? Remember—the people 
who come to you for loans to finance their cars are 
also prospective customers for loans to build new 
homes, to buy home furnishings and appliances. 


STAT 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. 


To capitalize on this State Farm Promotion— 


send today for the booklet we've prepared on the State Farm Bank Plan. 
It's called Profit Opportunities for Banks’’"—and explains in detail 
how the State Farm Bank Plan works for you. Also includes a recent survey 
on our policyholders’ buying plans. We've prepared another booklet, ‘The 
State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for Banks,” explain- 
ing how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. These booklets are both 


Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Canada 


GaP NOW!... MAR TODAYE 


State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, lilinois 
Gentlemen: 


booklet or booklets we have checked below. 
| “New Profit Opportunities for Banks” 


Will Insurance for Banks” 


booklets. Then clip it and mail to State Farm Mutual, the world’s largest auto 


insurance company. There is no obligation! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
free. Simply indicate on this coupon whether you would like one or both | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


B-26 


Please send us, without obligation, the FREE 


“The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good 
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The National Multiple-Duty Accounting 
Machine is the machine that solves the prob- 
lems of the small bank. 


It handles seven basic banking jobs. 


It can be changed from one job to another 
in a matter of thirty seconds merely by ad- 
justing the easily removable form bar. 


It can be kept busy every hour of the day. 
These are the jobs it handles: 
1. It handles the depositors’ accounts 
2. It posts the loan and discount record 
3. It posts any type of mortgage record 
4. It posts the trust ledger 


5. It writes and posts the payroll ledger 
6. It posts the general ledger 
7. It posts the daily statement of business 


The National Miultiple-Duty Accounting 
Machine is just one of the many National 
Machines designed to speed service and re 
duce errors in banking systems. 


There’s a National for every bank and every banking job! 


Why not have the National representative 
make a complete survey of your bank? He'l 
be glad to discuss your problems with you 
There is no obligation. Call your local repre 
sentative, or write the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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TODD SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 


Super-Safety Checks Todd Protectograph 

© Pass Books and Check Signers 
Check Covers ¢ Protod-Greenbac 

© Todd Protectograph Checks 
Checkwriters © The ABC Payroll 

The Form-Master System 


ROCHESTER dl NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


ANNOUNCES THE ELECTION OF 


JOHN N. McLUCAS 


FORMERLY VICE PRESIDENT, COMMERCE TRUST CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MORE RECENTLY MAJOR U.S.A.A. F., 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION, AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND 


EDWARD ADAMS, JR. 


FORMERLY VICE PRESIDENT, GRACE NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


MORE RECENTLY LIAISON OFFICER FOR MICHIGAN 
FOR THE FISCAL DIRECTOR, ARMY SERVICE FORCE 


AS VICE PRESIDENTS 


MR. ADAMS AND MR. McLUCAS WILL BE ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


DIVISION DIRECTED BY HAL Y. LEMON, GENERAL VICE PRESIDENT 
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Once There Was 


During the past year and a half 
Bankinc has published numerous sto- 
ries on the origins of small businesses. 
Here HERBERT BRATTER gives us a 
fnal instalment about a small bank. 


average person would not be 

apt to select a community of 300 
inhabitants as a place to make his 
career. Perhaps it was a matter of ne- 
cessity, but in 1895—a year of poor 
business—John G. Townsend, Jr., did 
precisely that. The 25-year-old Mary- 
land farm boy turned down a railway 
telegrapher’s job at $12.50 a month to 
take work at $1 a day cutting timber. 
Soon afterwards with his young wife 
and two children, Townsend settled in a 
small Delaware village, in an area which 
seemed limited to subsistence farming. 

John Townsend was a hard worker. 
Now launched on his own, his main ob- 
ject was to pay off last year’s $150 gro- 
cery bill and a $150 note he owed his 
father. Townsend was now in the tim- 
ber business. It took quite a while, but 
in a few years the notes and bills were 
paid off and Townsend was owner of a 
busy little sawmill at Selbyville, Dela- 
ware. John, Jr., was on his way. 

When the Townsends moved to Sel- 
byville the place had only a handful of 
frame houses and a few dirt streets at 
the crossroads. Today the population is 
about 900 and the town even has a traf- 
fic light. It is still a little town. But dur- 
ing the 50-year interval John Townsend 
has served two years (1901-03) in the 
state legislature, four years (1917-21) 
as Governor, and 12 years (1929-40) as 
United States Senator. Today Senator 
Townsend has the largest chicken es- 
tablishment of its kind in the world; he 
is the second largest individual grower 
of apples—the largest being Townsend’s 
Senate pal, Harry F. Byrd of Virginia— 
he is probably the biggest strawberry- 
packer in the world, and he is chairman 
of a million-dollar country bank,. the 
Baltimore Trust Company of Selbyville. 
That bank Townsend led in organizing 
in 1903, with a paid-in capital of $5,000 


HARRIS & EWING 

John G. Townsend, Jr.—U. S. Senator, 

country banker, chicken raiser, strawberry 

grower—believes in giving small businesses 
a chance 


and opening day deposits of $6,150. 

The Baltimore Trust Company of 
Selbyville started life under far more 
difficult conditions than do the 17,000,- 
000 baby chicks now hatched each year 
in Townsend’s scientific incubators. Its 
home was a humble one-room wooden 
building; its equipment, a desk, two 
chairs and an iron safe valued altogether 
at $553. There had not previously: been 
any bank in the community, yet the 
Baltimore Trust Company’s appearance 
coincided with the opening of a lusty 
new national bank, the Selbyville Na- 
tional Bank. Two competing banks in 
such a small community tended at times 
to divide economic and social life into 
two warring factions. The initial going 
was tough. 

On June 30, 1903, when the Balti- 
more Trust Company was only 70 days 
old, it issued its first public statement 
on a small red card. Its paid-in capital 
was still $5,000, but deposits had grown 
to $65,460. “Loans, investments and 
bonds” were $55,375. 


Left, the first building of 
the Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany. Right, the “new 
building,” opened in 1930 


a Small Bank 


The Baltimore Trust Company, 
which incidentally is named after the 
local voting “hundred,” survived the 
banking panic of 1907.and continued to 
grow. Later it survived the depressions 
which came during 1921 and 1930. 
Eventually it absorbed its only Selby- 
ville competitor. Under Townsend’s 
guidance the bank opened branches in 
Bridgeville, Sussex County, and Cam- 
den, Kent County, and today, despite 
the advent of new competitors in 
nearby southern Delaware, it is the sec- 
ond largest bank in the state south of 
Wilmington. 

The Baltimore Trust Company does 
an all-around banking job for Selby- 
ville. It is now housed in a modern 
brick building, the most substantial 
structure in town. The bank has 229 
shareholders, a large number for such 
a small community. The Senator says: 
“T divided my stock with anyone who 
could help the bank, especially in the 
early, competitive days. Not only did 
we get many small stockholders in that 
way, but they became borrowers.” 


Townsenn’s banking philosophy was 
set forth in a brochure published by the 
Baltimore Trust Company in 1930: 

“Success in business is the result of 
confidence. Especially is this true of 
modern banking. No legitimate bank- 
ing house was ever organized unless its 
founders had a faith in the integrity 
and growth of the community of its 
proposed operations. 

“The success of a bank depends upon 
two things—first, whether the faith of 
the organizers is founded on good busi- 
ness judgment and foresight of a real 
need, which, if true, means an oppor- 
tunity; second, whether those organ- 
izers hold or can, by their business deal- 
ings, inspire and win the confidence of 
the public. Whatever other require- 
ments may be necessary, and there are 
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To men under 40 who 


WANT TO BE 
BRANCH MANAGERS 
IN 4 YEARS 


Our 94-Year Old Company is ready for 
further expansion. Since 1940, sales 
per man have more than doubled. 
And since our business has no recon- 
version problems, our post-war expan- 
sion plans are already under way. This 
creates unusual opportunities for young 
men, especially war veterans, to be- 
come leaders in the growing sales staff 
of a nationally advertised company. 


The Men We Want should combine an 
aptitude for sales work with a capacity 
for managerial responsibility. Previous 
experience, however, is not essential 
for we are equipped to train and de- 
velop such men (in four to five years) 
to head up our sales offices. Branch 
managers now holding similar posi- 
tions are earning salaries that average 
in excess of $10,000 a year. 

Men most likely to be chosen have 
been college trained, are married, and 
are under age 40. They are ambitious 
to become business leaders in the com- 
munities they serve. They are men 
who today are doing less important 
work than they should be doing. 


To such men, we offer a chance to 
become branch managers for a com- 
pany that has served the American 
public with success, for nearly a cen- 
tury. The stability of our business is 
indicated by the fact that sales are 
good in times of war or depression, as 
well as in times of peace and plenty. 
Possible earnings are limited ONLY 
by your own capabilities. And for 
your later years, retirement benefits 
are assured. 


If you are a good organizer and 
have potential ability to teach and 
inspire others to be successful in sales 
work, you will want to know more 
about the possibilities of a profitable 
lifetime career with us. A note will 
bring you full information. Write to- 
day telling us something about your- 
self. All inquiries will, of course, be 
kept confidential. 

Address C. L. Morse, Box P.M. 2, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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The bank’s first statement, issued when the 
institution was “only 70 days old” 


many, a mutual confidence is essential. 
With this reciprocity of faith, a success- 
ful organization is assured. 

“Tf viewed correctly, the organiza- 
tion of a bank is a compliment to the 
community. 

“Ultra-conservatism may often fail 
to see the need, and indeed, may pre- 
dict both injury to the town and failure 
to the institution. But, if the promoters 
are men of business ability, sensed with 
a keenness for finance—and a desire for 
cooperative service—then success can 
be generally assured. The public usually 
returns the compliment with the future 
depending on the amount and quality 
of service rendered.” 


Senator Townsend believes in giving 
small businesses a chance. Although he 
is today one of the biggest business men 
in southern Delaware, he maintains that 
he is really a little business man and 
has been all along. “My business is pri- 
marily a group of small businesses. In 
the largest of these I employ only 250 
men. I am always willing to go partners 
with someone with an idea, no matter 
how small, provided I am impressed 
with his honesty and his willingness to 
work,” Senator Townsend told BANK- 
NG. “That’s how I got into the broiler- 
raising business, which is today my main 
business. In 1938 an honest-eyed, freck- 
le-faced fellow came to me right here in 
Millsboro and asked me to set him up 
in the business of raising broilers. What 
he lacked was money. He had the know- 
how; I didn’t. So I built him a chicken 


house and put up some money and y 
the end of the first season we had both 
profited. Now I am the biggest raiser g 
broilers in the United States. 

“T have had altogether perhaps 1% 
partners in various lines of business jy 
Delaware and other states during my 
lifetime. With a single exception 
all made money, and so did I. Asan 
sult, today I am financially interestg 
in all sorts of farming and busing 
activities in southern Delaware. I ay 
‘partners’ with many people not only 
in the incubating and chicken-raising 
business, but also in growing apple, 
peaches, lima beans, and strawberries 
canning, quick-freezing, saw-milling 
hardware merchandising, roadbuilding 
and other lines. 

“T speak from experience when I sy 
that small business should be given ey. 
ery encouragement to start and é& 
velop. I say that both as a bank office 
and as a private entrepreneur. The fe. 
low who won’t take a chance isn’t going 
very far.” 

Because Senator Townsend preaches 
and practices encouraging little bus- 
ness men, the Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany at the beginning of last year lov. 
ered its maximum rate on loans fromé 
per cent to 5 per cent. “We have not 
publicized the step,”” Mr. Townsend ob- 
served, “but it has proved popular and 
some other banks in neighboring com- 
munities have since followed suit.” 


Asxep about his bank’s policy as to 
loans to veterans, the Senator said: “I 
believe in giving a chance to every vet- 
eran who has something on the ball 
and instructions to this effect have beet 
given to our bank’s officers. Of cours, 
we cannot lend money to just anyone, 
merely because he wore a uniform dur 
ing the war. But we are doing every- 
thing we can to encourage returning 
GIs who are enterprising and want to 
get into some business in this com 
munity or neighborhood. Right now! 
am planning a turkey business for 4 
local boy who used to work for me, evel 
though he is still in the service in the 
Philippines.” 

_“Trust your neighbors” is Towr 
send’s motto. He knows his people and 
what they can do, and he’s willing t0 
risk money—his own, if not his bank's 
—to help them do it. This bank has 
grown and prospered, yes. But Joho 
Townsend has taken bigger chances 
than a bank can take, and he has pro 
pered more. His profits he has plowed 
back into his community. To 
is rural Delaware’s one-man “small 
business finance corporation.” 

HERBERT M. BRATTER 
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* STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. — Complete, detailed encyclo- 
pedic, the accepted reporter on federal taxes for revenue—"“for the man 
who must have everything.” Swift weekly issues report and explain unfold- 
ing federal tax developments. Current subscription plan includes 6 loose 
leaf “bring-you-up-to-date” Compilation Volumes, and companion Internal 
Revenue Code Volume. 


¥ FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS. — Concise, compact, understand- 
able, here is the dependable reporter on the federal taxes of the ordinary 
corporation, the average individual, partnership, or business. One loose 
leaf Compilation Volume and matching Internal Revenue Code Volume 
included without extra charge to start new subscribers off on the right foot. 


Poa TPP REEF Se 


> FEDERAL TAX COURSE — 1945-1946 Edition. — 
Authentic tax training, brush-up, and reference course in 
U. S. MASTER 


TAX GUIDE one handy volume. Explains federal taxation, with empha- 


Another “Ace” ..."a sis on income tax and withholding collection methods, 


De rtedeentogiien under current laws up to date of publication. 


Code as amended ond 
regulations, rulings, and 
448 Write for Complete Details 
durably «bound, 6x9, 
$2 a.copy. 
COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, 


PUBLISHERS @F T@PECAL LAW REPORTS 


Pe 
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Farmers Make More Money with a 


Massey = Harris 


HERE are many advantages to a farmer's owning 
a Massey-Harris Self-Propelled Combine — rea- 
sons why the Massey-Harris buyer is a good bank risk. 


He has the advantage of cutting his manpower re- 
quirements, in some cases by more than half . . . the 
saving of grain in opening up a field . . . the oper- 
ating economy of using only one engine to both 
operate and propel the machine . . . the selective har- 
vesting of only those portions which are mature, 
skipping the unripe grain for later cutting. 


But no money-making advantage is more important 
to the farmer . . . and to the banker who loans him 
money . . . than the ability of the Massey-Harris to 
deliver more grain to the grain tank. 


Combine 


The Self-Propelled Combine is but one of many ad- 
vancements in farm equipment that Massey-Harris 
pioneered and developed since 1847 — equipment 
that is engineered and built to save labor, to cut costs, 
to increase yields, to step up farm income and profits. 


The farmer who modernizes with Massey-Harris 
equipment is planning a sound business. He is wor- 
thy of your help and consideration. Your local Massey- 
Harris dealer will be glad to work with you and put 
you in touch with worth-while farmers who are plan- 
ning for a more profitable future. 


Y-HARRIS CO. 


eneral Offices: Racine, Wisconsin 
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Now...for the first time 
Indemnity’s AVIATION ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Covers you anywhere around the World .. . All the time you are in the air 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America announces a new, broad, liberal, de- 
pendable Policy for air travelers! No longer 
must you be content with a policy restricted 
to certain modes of air travel, confined to 
specified air lines, or effective only in named 
land areas. This new Indemnity policy pro- 
tects you, without “ifs, ands or buts” all the 
time you are in the air, anywhere around the 
globe! 

It doesn’t matter whether you are in a 
regularly scheduled airliner, a private plane, a 
chartered-plane, a company-owned plane, or a 


military airline plane—whether you are over 
America, Europe, Asia or the North Pole. If 


you are in the air, you are covered! 


Ask your own Insurance Agent or Broker 
about this newest Indemnity policy which 
brings you the broadest coverage at the lowest 
cost. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
North America Companies which meet the public demand for 
practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and 
Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or 
Broker. North America Agents are listed in local Classified 
Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, 


WSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Right under your EYE... 


AN EXCELLENT COLLATERAL FOR LOANS 


gaan field-warehoused inventory has made 
inventory loans highly advantageous for |both 
bankers and their customers. Yet until it’s pointed out, 
few business men realize that their marketable inven- 
tory is usable as additional working capital. 


Currently, the Lawrence Warehouse Company is 
advertising to wake up your prospective customers to 
the ease with which inventories might be made eligible 
for use as loan collateral. 


The Lawrence series of advertisements works in 
three ways to build additional business for you! 


First—by advertising to those industries that repre- 
sent your greatest potential markets for inventory loans. 


Second—by showing simple examples of how Lav 
rence Field Warehousing can help them avoid having 
most of their working capital tied up in inventory. 


Third—by directing the readers to you. And for you 
rospects to better understand field warehousing 
wrence offers an explanatory booklet, “Field War 
housing On Your Premises”. We will be glad to seni 
you as many as you need. 

For the use of your own loan officers, Lawrentt 
has produced a completely detailed 36-page book. 
“Inventory Financing”. 

The thirty _ of experience behind Lawrence a! 


serve you well. Just phone or write our nearest brat 
office. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Field Warchousing CREATES COMMODITY PAPER AGAINST INVENTORY 


NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street * CHICAGO: 1 North LaSalle Street * SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street « 
W. P. Story Building * Buffalo * Boston * Philadelphia Kansas City, Missouri St. Louis New Orleans Jacksonville, 
Florida Dallas * Houston Denver Fresno Stockton Portland, Oregon Atlanta Cincinnati * Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Witcox, Washington journalist 
and commentator, has a weekly radio 
newscast, ‘‘ Money in the News.” 


HE phenomenon of Washington is 

the “atmosphere” of the place. 

Not the fog that hangs over the 
muddy Potomac, nor the handsome, 
wide streets, lined with trees. Not the 
scores of feminine figures that pour out 
of its conglomeration of government 
structures. This atmosphere, which is 
felt and sensed, is found in the verbal 
reactions of Representatives and Sena- 
tors to current problems. It is found in 
the tone of voice of high executive offi- 
cials. It is the way the President answers 
questions at his press conference, and 
the length of time that it takes to get an 
audience with those who are determining 
national policy. 

During the fighting years, there was 
a sincere desire on the part of nearly 
everyone to accede to all official requests 
for men and money, and cut the home 
economy down to fit the demands. Yet 
irritations were built up during those 
years. Sometimes they broke out in bit- 
ter resentments in Congress, and needed 
legislation was delayed. But on the 


whole the nation conformed as did this 
city. 


Reaction 
From War 


Now these long repressed 
resentments have brought 
explosions, not only in 
this city, but also throughout the na- 
tion. Congress, with a new Chief Execu- 
tive to deal with, began to reassert 
itself. The various bureau chiefs of 
government met stiffened resistance to 
their programs, once so easily accepted 
and quickly passed into law. Many peo- 
ple throughout the nation stopped work- 
ing, if they felt the need for vacations. 
Troops overseas became infected with 
the virus of homesickness. Labor resent- 
ments flared on old jobs, as cost-plus 
contracts ended and management re- 
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stored efficiency ratings. Strikes flared 
and became epidemic. 

There are, however, other important 
factors. A major exception to the pres- 
ent reaction from sustained war effort 
and enforced patriotism is politics. This 
is the sort of politics that embodies long- 
known party labels. It is also a very 
much expanded kind of labor politics. 
Men and women in Jabor’s ranks ac- 
cepted the promises of union leaders 
that now was the time to demand a 
share in the profits of management— 
or at least to insist upon higher pay. 
The talk and fear of inflation, like gaso- 
line on a smouldering fire, made the 
arguments of higher pay sound pro- 
found, even though the working man 
lost more by striking than could be 
gained if their maximum demands were 
accepted by management. 

Such is the backdrop which Congress 
and the President must face. Were it 
not for that unstabilized ingredient 
known as politics, the binge would 
doubtless wear itself out in a sobering 
headache and the cold light of the 
morning after. 


Congress 
Tries a Course 


So Congress is now 
trying to set a course 
of action. This is 
difficult, even hazardous. Political reac- 
tions are difficult to appraise. Members 
of Congress, by and large, have tried to 
be patriotic statesmen during the war 
years, and they now believe they must 
preserve the political realities if they 
are to continue to be Members of 
Congress. 

Congress, back from a holiday ad- 
journment, has brought no panacea. 
Congressmen found the same pressures 
and the same politics at home as per- 
vaded this city. Hence decisions are just 
as difficult. The epidemic of labor trou- 
bles made the solution more difficult 
because more widespread. Congress 
found the proposed cures just as unin- 


viting in Washington as in a labor- 


- dominated city. Congress found labor 


pressure politics difficult to ignore. 

Thus it is that the atmosphere in the 
national capital is dark, dull and de- 
pressing. There is no clear light ahead, 
no modern Messiah to follow. The 
President may be right in his proposals 
for fact-finding boards or commissions, 
empowered to resolve labor-manage- 
ment disputes. The President, according 
to Congress, lacks political astuteness. 
Most Congressmen fear more govern- 
ment control over business. Also, labor- 
dominated government is not believed 
to be politically desired by the majority 
of the voters. So Congress hopes for 
some miracle that will avoid the neces- 
sity of decision’in the form of a new 
statute. 


Fact-Finding When President Tru- 


Boards man proposed fact- 
finding boards which 
would determine management’s ability 
to pay the higher wages labor unions 
demanded, his formula failed to satisfy 
either group of contestants. Further- 
more, it seemed to be weighted on the 
side of organized labor. Management 
resented the coupling of “ability to 
pay” with the requirement that its 
books could be subpoenaed. 

There is good authority for saying 
that President Truman did not foresee 
the emphasis which was placed on 
examination of the books of industry. 
The President is known to have had in 
mind only such records and figures as 
are almost always available. His quick 
acceptance of the findings of his ap- 
pointed fact-finding board, which did 
not have before it any of the books of 
General Motors, is said to be evidence 
of that fact. Further, the fact-finding 
board in that case made it clear that it 
had abundant information, obtained 
from public sources, upon which to base 
its decisions. 
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Management's It is also known that 
Position had management re- 

ceived assurance in 
time that its proper profits were not in 
danger, it might have been able to 
acquiesce in the findings of a fact- 
finding board of high intelligence and 
sincerity. Moreover, management sought 
one other assurance which cuts to the 
heart of all present labor-management 
difficulties. That is, certainty that when 
a deal is made with labor’s leaders, the 


. agreement will be kept. Management 


has made it plain that it could afford to 
meet most reasonable demands if effi- 
ciency could be restored in plants and 
shops without encountering further 
work stoppages. 

It is true that some radical labor 


- leaders are insisting that the “ability 


to pay” theory does mean a division of 
management’s profits with labor. For 
the Government to deny this, is to en- 
danger an election late this year. Or, so 
it is reasoned. With other countries 
experimenting in such socialistic phi- 
losophies, politicians are loath to assert 
that this country might not also be 
anxious to experiment. 


The Picture The picture is very dif- 
for Banking ferent for.the banking 

business. It is still al- 
lowed to worry over more conventional 
problems, such as interest rates, the 
government securities market, and the 
increasing dangers of inflation. But 
banking cannot ignore the demands of 
organized labor, or management’s re- 
sistance. It is itself tied closely to the 
welfare of the working man and woman, 


and also the profit and loss reconj y 
management. Both labor and 

ment must prosper if banking is als 
prosper. 

While the leaders in the 
world watch closely the trend of goyen, 
ment in gearing the nation to the prom. 
ised period of prosperity, they hope thy 
this Congress will move toward a hy 
anced budget. No especial change 
expected in taxes. There are some ing. 
cations that Treasury financing policis 
will now be established on a long-rang 
basis. If this can bring about a sligh 
stiffening in interest rates, as seen; 
likely, the outlook will especially pleas 
fiduciary institutions and managers ¢ 
estates. 

Financial cooperation in operatioy 
under the revised GI bill are antic. 
pated. The Veterans Administration j 
charged with the writing of new nis 
and regulations. These should be issue 
soon. Meanwhile, organizations of e. 
service men are closely policing th 
government agencies to see that by 
reaucratic tendencies do not make the 
pending laws too tough, and too inels. 
tic. The Veterans Administration, unde 
General Omar Bradley, has promise 
the fullest cooperation with financil 
institutions. It is made plain, however, 
that bankers must do their full share in 
protecting the best interests of th 
veterans and also the taxpayer’s money. 


What Will Among other interests 

Harl Do? bankers is the policy d 

the new chairman of the 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


Maple T. Har] takes the oath as chairman of FDIC. Left to right, Preston Delano, 

Comptroller of the Currency; Phillips L. Goldsborough, FDIC director; Supreme 

Court Justice Black; Senator Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado; Chairman Harl; 

Governor Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma; Governor George C. Vivian of Colorado 
where Mr. Harl was formerly bank commissioner 
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Financing 
Hometown 
Purchases 


“deposit-payments” plus interest on unpaid 
P pay P P 


Lt eae that when the local bank gets 


the financing the Hometown Agent gets balances. << “I save because it gets me things 


the insurance, Fireman’s Fund has created a 
practical advertising plan designed to promote 
Bank financing of cars and appliances. Provid- 
ing a follow through for the “Bank & Agent 
plan,” it consists of an original theme—HOME- 
TOWN CREDIT-SAVINGS—backed by a series 


of advertisements for banks to use in their 


and use while I save” is a typical appeal. In 
this manner the plan avoids the negative terms 
borrow —debt—loan. Instead it associates the 
idea of Bank financing with saving for a goal 
with the added advantage of getting the 
money in advance. A brochure explaining the 


plan is being mailed to all banks. Watch for it. 


local newspapers. + “Credit-Savings” immedi- 
ately suggests bank financing. It is similar to 
an installment savings account except that the 
customer gets the money before he saves it, 
enabling him to buy for cash. He then accum- 


ulates the necessary funds through regular 


COPYRIGHT 1946 BY FIREMAN'S FUND INS. CO. 


Fire » Automobile . Warine Casualty «Fidelity Surety 
4 


HTREMANS Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREE MATS 


Ask any Hometown Agent of a Fire- 
man’s Fund company about news- 
paper mats, folders and radio script. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK + CHICAGO - BOSTON + ATLANTA 
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COMPLETE F ELEVATORS 


with minimum 
SERVICE interruption 


Slater Building, W orcester, 
Mass. 


Main floor lobby of the Slater Building showing 
elevator doors after modernization. 


NCREASED traffic in the Slater Building gradually 

exceeded the handling capacity of the original four Modern Otis Gearless Ele- 

hydraulic-plunger elevators and it became necessary 
to consider faster and more efficient elevators. After a machines. 
complete survey and analysis by Otis, the owners decided 
to replace the equipment with four gearless elevators 


with Otis Peak Period Control. 


The problem then was how to make the change with a 
minimum of service interruption. The solution was the 
erection of a new penthouse over the old hoistways and 
the installation of the new machines, controllers and other ; . 
penthouse equipment before taking any of the old ele- A survey, plan and ane peeianaaes detuned specific 
vators out of service. Then, as the new cars and entrances modernization needs — neither arebenenl oblige 
were installed, the changeover to the new machines was tion. For the finest in vertical transportation t 
quickly effected — with a minimum of discontinuance of morrow, call the nearest Otis Office today. 
elevator service. 


about greater speed — for quicker response to calls, 
to make more trips, — handle more passengers. Some 
may involve several phases. 


The efficiency of the new Otis elevator service is greatly 
appreciated by tenants and visitors. 


While the primary object of any elevator moderniza- 
tion project is to put or keep the building “on its feet” as 
a profit maker, no two cases are exactly alike. One may 
require little more than a “beauty treatment” — more 
attractive entrances or cars, or both. Another, equipment 
for smoother, quieter operation; or new machines to bring 
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fives WORLD WAR I, we had 
an “inventory depression”. 
But—it won’t happen this 
time! 
During World War I big 
demands for freight over- 


a* 


/| 


whelmed the railroads. The 
government had to take over. 
Embargoes were used as a 
control measure. It took 
weeks for shipments of just a 
few hundred miles. 


Then, in 1919 and the 
early twenties, came a short 
boom. Delivery conditions 
were just as bad as during the 
war. Orders had to be placed 
weeks and months ahead. 


When demand slackened, 
manufacturers were caught 


Is your business tuned to modern motor transport ? 


You can achieve efficiency and flexibility: 


1. By using motor transport to 
deliver parts, materials and sup- 
plies to your door as needed. 


2. By helping your State secure 
adequate highway and vehicle 
laws which help and do not re- 
strict modern motor transport. 
This is a matter to take up with 
your State Legislators. 


3. By insisting that new high- 
ways, about to be built, keep 
pace with the modern develop- 
ment of motor vehicles. 


4. By consulting your Traffic 
Managers, Motor Transport Op- 
erators and Architects to be sure 
that your present or new build- 
ings have adequate loading and 
unloading facilities. 


hes 


with heavy inventories. Un- 
certainty and the “inventory 
depression” resulted. 


This time it’s different! We 
have a 5-billion dollar motor 
transport system. Door-to- 
door delivery gives the fastest 
inventory turnover we have 
ever had. Result— many 
plants can operate on a 2- 
hour inventory rather than on 
a basis of 4 weeks or longer. 


Thanks to motor transport, 
we won’t have an inventory 
depression this time. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


What's Behind The Magic Doors 


PALM BEACH, FLA., Jan. | 

In spite of the generally gloomy labor 
outlook last year, there seems to have 
been at least one bright spot in the pic- 
ture and that was at the First National Bank 
in Palm Beach, Florida. Bonuses which were 
distributed on December 15th amounted to 
as high as 105% of employees monthly sal- 
aries, depending on length of service. More 
than 57% of the First National Bank’s staff 
had. been with the institution over two 
years. 

The reasons for this enviable record were 
best expressed by employees themselves in 
answer to an unsigned questionnaire, “I like 
to work in the First National because it 
offers more than just a job, it offers friend- 
ship, education and social activities. There 
is an atmosphere of understanding and well 
being that inspires confidence and I can al- 
ways say with pride that I am an employee 
of the First National Bank.” 

Employees take a keen interest in their 
work, not only because 91% of them are 
stockholders, but also because they enjoy 
the comfort of an air-conditioned building, 
fluorescent lighting, hot broth in the patio 
during working hours, and generally attrac- 
tive surroundings. The climate of Palm 
Beach is by itself no small factor when em- 
ployees can wear summer clothes the year 
*round, and take a dip in the ocean only a 
block from the bank. 

During the summer, every member of 
the staff is given a vacation of one to four 
weeks with pay, according to length of serv- 
ice. Promotions are made from the ranks 
and each employee knows that his or her 
initiative is personally recognized. 

In addition, cash prizes are awarded for 
constructive suggestions. 

A group organization known as The 
Shaughnessy Club, gives the employees an 
opportunity to meet together for social and 
recreational activities. Educational oppor- 
tunity is offered in the form of A. I. B. 
banking courses, lectures, and motion 
pictures. 

Close cooperation between all depart- 
ments is maintained by general discussions 
of current problems at an officers’ meeting 
each morning at 8:15. 

Due to these administrative policies, First 
National has shown a remarkable growth. 
The bank was established 18 years ago by 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. and 
the Farmers Loan Trust Co., of New York 
City with the late Mr. Frank A. Shaugh- 
nessy as president. Controlling interest was 
purchased by Mr. Wiley R. Reynolds in 
1937, with Deposits at the time of $7,340,- 
616.69 and capital funds, including reserves 
of $719,374.80. As of December 31, 1945, 
deposits were $52,946,224.73 and total capi- 
tal funds, including reserves, $3,784,350.33. 

It will surprise many readers to know that 
although Palm Beach has a resident popula- 
tion of only 6,184 the bank’s assets total 
over $56,000,000, making it one of the 
largest banks in the state of Florida. 


Capitalization 


To give the stock of this nationally 
known bank a wider distribution, the Board 
of Directors in June 1945, voted an increase 
of the Capital from $200,000 to $1,000,000 
by transferring $800,000 from the Surplus 
Account, thereby giving each stockholder 
50 shares of new stock for one share of the 
old, and the par value was changed from 
$100 to $10 per share. Due to this change in 
capitalization and the sale of 25,000 shares 
of the 100,000 outstanding, the number of 
individual stockholders increased from 21 
to over 300 at the year end or a gain of 
1414%,. This makes this bank a truly inde- 
pendent home-owned institution. 

An outstanding feature of the growth of 
the bank is shown in the net earnings of its 
stock. In 1937 the net earnings after taxes 
were 72 cents per share. ‘In 1945 the net 
earnings per share after taxes were $7.85. 

A unique feature of the First National is 
the regular monthly dividend. Under the 
present basis it is 12c per share. Extras are 
declared from time to time, as were paid 
last Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Liquidity has always been the keynote 
of First National’s policy. All commercial 
loans to individuals, firms and corporations 
are in the U. S., 86% of which are secured 
by Government bonds, Government con- 
tracts, securities, commodities and cash sur- 
render value of life insurance policies, all 
based on present day valuation. Only .05% 
of the bank’s assetsare invested in first mort- 
gages and they are all due within a three- 
year period. 

The First National Bank is located in the 
center of Palm Beach and all departments 
are situated on the ground floor. Beautiful 
electrically operated doors, known as “The 
Magic Doors” open into the spacious lobby 
where visitors are greeted by a gracious re- 
ceptionist who is well informed about all 
departments. Every effort is made to give 
customers quick and efficient service. Wher- 
ever possible, new currency is given in the 
cashing of checks. 

A loud speaker paging system promptly 
notifies customers of incoming personal 
phone calls. 


First National’s safe deposit department — 


is very unusual, having a sound proof vault 
attractively paneled in primavara flexwood, 
with furnished conference rooms and cou- 
pon booths within, where customers may 
examine their valuables in complete com- 
fort and privacy. Another popular addition 
is the two-story storm proof constructed 
warehouse for the storage of commodities 
ranging from household furnishings to rare 
wines and liquors. Furs, silverware, paint- 
ings, and tapestries may be stored in pri- 
vately rented vaults. During the gas short- 
age, automobile tires became an important 
part of the warehouse inventory. 

Due to the favorable tax laws in the state 
of Florida, many northern visitors have 
found it advantageous to establish residence 


in Florida, transfer their trusts and appoint 
the First National as executor in their wills. 
The Trust Department administers more 
than $26,000,000 in trusts, 

Complete teletype service and invest- 
ment counsel are maintained for clients of 
the Trust Department. 

Those who bank at the First National 
will find many other services available. 
Among these services are separate depart- 
ments for the handling of pay rolls, large 
deposits, collections, and savings. 144% per 
year on savings deposits up to $10,000 is 
paid and 44% on savings deposits over 
$10,000. Interest is credited June 30th and 
December 31st of each year. A drive-in 
bank window near the parking space in the 
rear of the bank has been installed for the 
convenience of customers who do not wish 
to take the time to park their cars. Current 
telephone directories of all principal cities 
are available for quick reference, and a mail 
box is conveniently located in the lobby. 
Customers will also find an independently 
operated travel bureau and a public secre- 
tarial service within the bank building. 
Anyone in the Palm Beaches dialing 3801 
will get the correct time from “Miss Audi- 
chron,” an ingenious time telling device. 
The total calls for 1945 were 1,373,607. 

Under the direct supervision of a capable 
woman experienced in discussing financial 
affairs with a feminine viewpoint is the 
Ladies’ department with an attractive 
powder room adjoining. 

First National is proud of its war record, 
having sold over 81 million in U? S. Govern- 
ment bonds which represents the county’s 
total quota by 114%. This was accom- 
plished through house to house canvassing, 
personal telephone calls, advertising and 
military equipment displays at the cost of 
more than $34,000 to the bank. Recently 
the bank purchased and gave to the Town 
of Palm Beach a Navy Hellcat fighter plane 
for exhibit and educational purposes. Bank- 
ing facilities at two outlying army bases 
were maintained throughout the war years. 

Because 100% of the employees pur- 
chased war bonds and stamps each month 
through pay roll deduction, the Treasury 
Department’s Minute Man Flag was pre- 
sented to the First National Bank in Palm 
Beach. 

Public relations are considered very es- 
sential and a most important function on 
the part of all employees and officers. Each 
member of the staff is at all times consid- 
ered a representative of this institution and 
does his part in creating good will. 

P.S. Temperature today 76°. 
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Qur borrowers like this - 
life-insurance plan 


to your needs 


Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar 
with every type of life insurance coverage 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
surance is best suited to their needs. As a 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
your requirements. Details of the Old Re- 
public plan have been carefully worked out 
to make the insurance advantageous to the 
borrower, to his family and to your bank. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


ln boom or depression 
...in Peace or War... 
always at the forefront 
of Banking Service in 


Baltimore since 1894 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Maple T. Harl. Will he act to raise the 
maximum of insurance of deposits from 
$5,000 to some higher sum, or perhaps 
recommend one hundred per cent de- 
posit insurance? Will he lower bank 
assessments, in the light of the huge 
money reserves of the corporation? 

It is to be expected that Chairman 
Harl will make no early move in either 
of these matters. At the present he is 
anxious to get acquainted with his 
organization. When policy is clear in his 
mind and agreed upon by his board of 
directors, it is to be expected that he will 
make his conclusions known to the 
White House. If there is no objection 
there, Congress will be asked to change 
present laws. 

There are a number of banking bills 
pending before committees of Congress. 
These include a measure to regulate 
bank holding companies. There are also 
bills to nationalize the Federal Reserve 
banks. There are branch banking bills 
and bills which would make building 
and loan associations more competitive 
with banks. At the moment, these 
measures are quiescent. They are sleep- 
ing, but fitfully. 


Two Major 
Housing Bills 


The two major housing 
bills are not, however, 
so dormant. Some of 
the same forces which are found in the 
labor-management controversy are pro- 
moting agitation on behalf of these bills. 
The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill is much 
desired by those who favor public hous- 
ing. In fact, the measure was conceived 
at a dinner given by public housing 
officials. 

The problem of the public housers is 
to get passage by both the Senate and 
the House before an expected early 
adjournment of Congress. 


W. Willard Wirtz, chairman of the new 
National Wage Stabilization Board 
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EQUITY FINANCING 


The year 1946 promises to 
be one of the best for equity 
financing. 

Dun & Bradstreet reports 
that nearly half of the na- 
tion’s manufacturers plan to 
put new products on the 
market this year. According 
to the Department of Com- 
merce, this means at least 
$5,000,000,000 for new 
plants and facilities. 


Today there is more 
money in more hands than 
ever before and stock prices 
are most attractive, indicat- 
ing a highly favorable condi- 
tion for equity financing. 

There are reasons other 
than mere timeliness for 
seeking wider distribution of 
equities now. First, an ade- 
quate distribution is required 
for listing on exchanges, the 
objective of many corpora- 
tions whose ownership is 
now closely held. Wider dis- 
tribution also supports the 
merchandising of products 
and brand names, promotes 
good will and sound public 
relations, and otherwise 
helps the producer to meet 
the demands of the greatest 
consumer market in history. 


Hornblower & Weeks has 
had many yearsofexperience 
in equity financing and a 
Partner is always ready— 
without obligation and in 
confidence—to help you 
solve your particular 
problem. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Particular 
Requirements 


Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Cleve- 
land; Philadelphia; Detroit; Port- 
land, Me.; Providence; Baltimore; 
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“YOUR MACHINE RECORD FORMS,” 


says KING COTTON, 
“WILL SERVE YOU BETTER 


ON PARSONS 
MECHANO FORM” 


Made with 50% cotton fibers, 

this tough, long-lasting, rigid 

stock can be had in a variety 

of weights and colors in both 

ledger papers and index cards. It works with all ribbons, 

inks or carbons. Entries are clean-cut and legible—no 

smudges—and stay that way. All PARSONS MECHANO FORM 

is in the new no-glare surface for increasing accuracy and 
relieving eyestrain. 

When you need economical, high quality ledger paper or 

index cards, be sure to specify PARSONS MECHANO FORM. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY + HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Your Banking Needs in 


COLOMBIA 


can be fully met by our network of 19 
offices located in every commercially 
important center of the country. The 
complete facilities of this 33-year old 
institution are at the disposal of banks 
and commercial corporations in the 
United States. 

Special provision is made for the 
handling of collections. Letters of Credit and commercial in- 
formation. Your correspondence cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $5,500,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $5,646,000.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia, Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, Cali, 
Cartagena, Cucuta, Girardot, Magangue, Monteria, Neiva, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


0. PACIFICO 


Gateway to South America and pro- 
ducer of the best coffee in the world. 


The position of the American Banker 
Association on the bill, as expressed 
four members of its Federal Legislatig, 
Committee who appeared before th 
Senate Banking and Currency Com 
mittee last December, is that the meg. 
ure fails to afford relief for the existing 
housing shortage because it provide 
only for the expansion of credit » 
a market already oversupplied with 
credit, whereas an expansion of prod. 
tion is what is really needed. 

Many Senators and all Representa. 
tives are anxious to see that their politi. 
cal campaigns are running smoothly for 
the November elections. Right noy 
there is some question of the Houg 
being able to act favorably on th 
measure before such a mid-summe 
adjournment. Proponents insist that 
the Senate will pass the bill. 

The other housing bill is put forward 
as an “emergency” measure. Repr. 
sentative Wright Patman of Texas ip. 
troduced it and forced the present hear. 
ings. It would set up a “czar” over all 
housing, with nearly autocratic author. 
ity. The purpose is ostensibly to create 
housing for veterans and afterwards 
for others. Meanwhile, President Tn- 
man has himself set up an authority 
to coordinate housing supplies and ¢- 
forts. Until there is failure on the Pres- 
dent’s plan it seems unlikely that other 
emergency proposals will be voted by 
Congress. 


Foreign Although thereiscurrentoor- 
Matters fusion on America’s indus 

trial front, the Administn- 
tion is asking this Congress to look at 
the world trade situation. The top off- 
cials of the Treasury and State Depatt- 
ment, and the Federal Reserve Boar, 
have endorsed a three and three-quarter 
billion loan to Great Britain. The m- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 


Robert L. McKeever, Washington red 
estate man, has been named liquidator d 
government war agencies 
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AROUND: 
OUR: 
“BANK... 


ANKERS in smaller cities are often 
B called upon for services having 
little to do with their profession. Since 
the income tax set its teeth into the 
trouser pocket of the ordinary citizen, 
suffering customers have besieged us 
with pleas to fill out their tax blanks. 
They don’t care who does it—the re- 
ception clerk or the president—because 
anyone who works in a bank should be 
good at figures. Of course we have re- 
fused the responsibility and have rec- 
ommended an income tax specialist, 
much to the customers’ dissatisfaction; 
for, as one indignant lady exclaimed, 
“But he'll expect me to pay him!” 

Old-timers frequently call on the 
bank to make out their deeds and 
mortgages and generally they, too, have 
a frugal motive. There was the old 
gentleman who cornered one of our 
secretaries with a deed to be filled out 
with a long “metes and bounds” de- 
scription. Through bland refusal to 
understand her polite protests, he wore 
her down until she did the work for him. 
He walked out of the bank without 
comment or thanks. In about two hours 
he returned, smiling benevolently, in 
his hand a paper bag of cookies, which 
he passed to the astonished secretary. 
All her attempts to refuse a cookie were 
as vain as her endeavors to avoid writ- 
ing the deed. Mr. Customer owed her a 
tip and he forced not one, but two, 
beautiful, frosted cookies upon her as 


A few days ago a customer handed 
her baby to the receptionist while she 
dug deep into the mysterious depths of 
her handbag for the check she meant to 
deposit. The baby didn’t cry, so the 
mother said, “She’s so good with you, I 
believe I’ll just let you keep her for me 
while I bob over to the grocery.” And 
she was gone. 

If the public likes its service in some- 
What unusual forms—well, so what? 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Where Was the First Monument 
to George Washington Erected ? 


The first monument to George Washington 
was erected in Baltimore in 1815. . . . To- 
day Baltimore is one of the nation’s busiest 
industrial centers and the Equitable Trust 
Company is one of its busiest banks. By 
keeping constantly abreast of conditions in 
this important area the Equitable Trust 
Company is able to serve “out-of-town” 


banks quickly, intelligently, thoroughly. 


Equitable Trust Co. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Baltimore 


==SCHOOL BANKING= 


Savings Accounts 
with a Future! 


Our modern School Savings System is 
designed, from many years of experi- 
ence, to correct the faults of earlier 
systems. 


We provide a complete service, includ- 
ing supplies, personal service and edu- 
cational material with expert supervi- 
sion. Our program gets efficient results 
at low cost. 


We welcome your inquiries. 


EDUCATIONAL THRIFT SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


77 PARK PLACE © © 


An Old Organization with New Ideas 
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CHECK ROUTING SYMB 


BANKS 


dort BANK — Bank in Michiga, 


“alt Banking 
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A new feature in the March 1946 edition of Polk’s 

MARCH 1946 Bankers Encyclopedia will be the listing of check rout- 
EDITION ing symbols recently assigned to most banks by their 
district Federal Reserve Bank. These symbols will be 
reported in fractional form with the transit number at 
each bank’s alphabetical location as illustrated above. 


NOW ON THE PRESS 


In addition to this latest improvement, the March issue 
of The Bank Directory will report December 31, 1945 
statements of banks, latest changes in officers, directors, 


correspondents and other up-to-date financial informa- 


tion. If you have not placed your order—do so today. 


POLKH’S BANKERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The Bank 


R. L. POLK & CO. DETROIT 31, MICH. 
* Largest Directory Publishers In The World * 
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PHOTOS BY BROWN BROTHERS 


Number of active commercial and industrial business concerns in the United States with yearly changes, 1870-1945 


New business 


ROY A. 


Mr. Foutke, @ graduate of Bowdoin: Colggge, and 
an occasional contributor to BANKING, has been asso- 
ciated with Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., for the past 15 years. 
He is the author of a half dozen volumes on the financial 
analyses of business enterprises, extension of bank credit, 
and history of credit and credit institutions, and a dozen 
or so brochures. His most recent volume, ‘ Practical Finan- 
cial Statement Analysis,” just off the press, is a com- 
prehensive study on how to inter pret the financial statements 
of industrial and commercial business enterprises, large 
and small, 


\LEVEN days after V-E Day, four troopships with 

{ 4,381 returning veterans, part of the first convoy 

‘ to leave Europe after V-E Day, steamed into the 
drizzle of New York harbor. Here was the first trickle 
of fighting men, shortly to be swollen by converging 
streams from all of the fronts of the world, back to the 
land of free enterprise. New businesses would be started 
by the instinctive urges of thousands upon thousands of 
these veterans who would want to be their own bosses in 
their machine shops, restaurants, quarries, bus lines, 
wholesale and retail establishments. 

We are now in the midst of the greatest surge of new 
business enterprises that has ever existed in our econ- 
omy. This surge started, not with the returning troop- 
ships from Europe immediately following V-E Day, but 
actually 10 months earlier, in the Summer of 1944, when 
war plants in all parts of the country which had com- 
pleted their contracts and filled to overflowing the 
pipelines of supplies, began to lay off labor. Some por- 
tion of these laborers returned home and immediately 
reopened their closed shops and stores, while others 
opened up new garages, filling stations, and retail stores 
with the funds they had carefully saved from overtime 
war wages. 

Before we take a look at the speed with which com- 
mercial and industrial business enterprises are now 
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Opportunities 


FOULKE 


being added to our all-out peacetime economy, notwith- 
standing the growing spread of management-labor con- 
troversies, let us take a panoramic view of this field 
called “‘number of business concerns” over the past 75 
years. Then by contrast we’ll see where we are heading 
today. The panorama is interesting. 

In 1870 there were 427,000 active manufacturing, as- 
sembling, converting, jobbing, wholesaling, importing, 
exporting, and retailing business enterprises listed in the 
Reference Book of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., for the entire 
United States. With the exception of three very brief 
periods, a somewhat longer fourth and more vital set- 
back, and a fifth reaction which ended in July 1944, the 
number of active enterprises listed in the Reference Books 
climbed quite steadily upward from 427,000 in 1870 to 
2,152,000 in 1942, a five-fold increase. 

The first exception, a very minor one, occurred in the 
depression year of 1877 when the number of active com- 
mercial and industrial concerns dropped slightly over 
4 per cent, from 682,000 in 1876 to 652,000 in 1877. 
During the following year the number of concerns again 
started upward. With the continued appropriation of 
our national resources and the most spectacular immi- 
gration in all history, the upward trend continued, 
reaching a peak of 1,193,000 concerns in 1893, an increase 
for 16 consecutive years. 

The second brief reaction now occurred as a result of 
the depression that started in 1893, and the number 
dropped to 1,114,000 in 1894, reacted moderately to 
1,209,000 in 1895, and then dropped again in 1896 and 
1897 to 1,059,000. Over this period of four years a net 
shrinkage of 187,000 concerns took place, a decrease of 
15.7 per cent. 

For the next 20 years a steady expansion occurred in 
the aggregate number of active commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns. World War I brought the third de- 
crease, a moderate drop from 1,733,000 in 1917 to 
1,708,000 listed concerns in 1918, a rather nominal 
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THOUSANDS 


PRE-WORLD WAR II 
2,183,000 


Number of names added and deleted in Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book annually, 1900-1945 


decrease of 25,000 or 1.4 per cent. In 1919, the number 
of concerns increased to 1,711,000, and in 1920 to 
1,821,000. Here was an expansion of 110,000 commercial 
and industrial enterprises in one year, the greatest in- 
crease in any one single year in our entire history. 

By 1929 there was an all-time high record of 2,213,000 
concerns listed in the Reference Book, more than twice 
the number in active operation in 1894. Then came the 
cyclone and the fourth period of shrinkage. The toll of 
inventory losses, heavy liabilities, losses from bad 
debts, top-heavy fixed assets, shrinking sales, and poor 
management brought about a longer and more sustained 
drop in the number of active commercial and industrial 
business enterprises. From 1930 to 1933, inclusive, the 
number dropped successively each year, touching bot- 
tom at 1,961,000 in 1933, an aggregate decrease of 
252,000 listed concerns or 11.3 per cent in four years. In 
1934, when the outlook for business profits had begun 
to allow some rays of sunshine to penetrate the murky 
atmosphere, notwithstanding the vast army of the 
unemployed, the number started to expand and by 1941 
had reached 2,172,000, not quite the all-time peak of 
1929. 


Worx War II now brought about the fifth, and the 
greatest decrease. On August 27, 1940 the National 
Guard Act was approved, and five days later, four divi- 
sions of the state militia aggregating 60,000 men were 
ordered to active service. 

Less than one month later, on September 15, 1940 the 
Selective Training and Service Act was approved. Along 
with these initial efforts to build our armed forces, fac- 
tories began to bid for labor to increase their production 
of machine tools, planes, a steadily expanding array 
of war equipment and supplies, first for Great Britain 
and France, then for lend-lease, and finally in ever 
increasing quantities for our own far-flung needs. Be- 
tween 1942 and 1944, the number of listed commercial 
and industrial enterprises dropped 317,000, or 14.6 per 
cent, from 2,172,000 to 1,855,000. Here was a forced 
interruption of the upward trend in the number of ac- 
tive business enterprises started in 1934, an interruption 
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brought about by the vital problems of our war economy 
as men were drawn from metropolitan cities, country 
hamlets, and mining towns into our armed forces and 
into our rapidly enlarging manufacturing facilities. 
The cycle is now completed. The veterans from all 
parts of the globe who fought on the land, in the air, 
and on the sea, and the laborers from plane factories, 
shipyards, steel mills, and armament plants, are now 
putting their individual trade-marks on the postwar 
business world. Exactly how many new concerns they 
have already organized is not known, but the growing 
excess of new businesses over discontinued enterprises 


Increase in Number of Active Commercial 
and Industrial Enterprises * 
(July-August, 1944 to 
November-December 1945) 


1944 
May-June 
July-August 
September-October 
November-December 


1945 
January-February 
March-April 
May-June 
July-August 
September-October 


November-December 


1,510 
5,980 
10,820 
11,650 


(decrease) 


13,150 
6,670 
9,360 

17,360 

19,710 

34,010 


* These figures represent the net increase, not the 
number of new commercial and industrial business 
enterprises. For example, the Dun & Bradstreet 
Reference Book in November and December 1945, 
contained 79,955 new listings and 45,945 delistings, 
giving the net increase for these two months, as shown 
in the above table, of 34,010 concerns. 
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since July 1944, gives an indication of the great surge in 
this current movement of economic forces. 

The table portrays the increase in commercial and 
industrial listings in the Reference Books of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., bimonthly from July and August 1944, 
through November and December 1945. From the two 
months of May and June 1944, 1,510 more concerns 
went out of existence than were organized throughout 
the United States. Then a change took place. In July 
and August 1944, 5,980 more industrial and commercial 
concerns were organized than discontinued operations. 
The number expanded in September and October to 
10,820, and in November and December to 11,650, 
a net increase, nationally, in the last six months of 1944 
of 28,450 commercial and industrial concerns. 

In January and February of 1945 the net increase in 
new concerns over delistings expanded to 13,150. In 
March and April, the excess was 6,670, and in May and 
June 9,360. With the advent of V-E Day in Europe and 
V-J Day in Asia, the momentum in the number of 
increased listings went upward steadily during the last 
six months of 1945, in July and August to 17,360, in 
September and October to 19,710, and in November and 
December to a record high of 34,010. 


Ix January 1945, there were 1,855,000 active com- 
mercial and industrial business enterprises in all parts 
of the country. The calender year ended with 1,955,000, 
an increase of 100,260 and the greatest increase over the 
past 75 years with two exceptions, 1920 with 110,000, 
and 1921 with 106,000. These two exceptions were post- 
war years of the World War I era. During World War I 
we had no such shrinkage in the number of business 
enterprises as we had during World War IT; we had only 
a fraction as many men under arms; we were active in 
warfare a relatively short period of time; and our manu- 
facturing facilities were only getting into production 
when the Armistice was signed. All of this adds up to the 
fact that the number of active business concerns will 
increase more rapidly in the postwar years of World 
War IT than World War I. 

Of all active commercial and industrial business enter- 
prises in the United States 90.3 per cent have a tangible 
net worth (i.e. net investment in the business) of 
$20,000 or less, and 83.5 per cent with a tangible net 
worth of $10,000 or less. Moreover, approximately 80 
per cent of these concerns are retail establishments. No 
representative study has been made up to this time of 
the types of enterprises and the size of their investments 


represented by the current surge of new concerns but it 
is reasonable to assume that almost all new enterprises 
would represent invested funds of $10,000 or less, and a 
high percentage would be retail stores. 

The method of financing war plant expansion which 
became known as the Emergency Plant Facilities Con- 
tract was initially approved by the Assistant Secretary 
of War on July 12, 1940, to ease the erection of essential 
manufacturing facilities. Under this method of financing 
plant expansion, the Federal Government agreed to 
reimburse the manufacturer for the full cost of the ad- 
ditional facilities in 60 equal monthly instalments. If 
the manufacturer needed funds before the instalments 
matured, he could borrow the necessary funds from a 
depository bank or some other financial institution, and 
assign his claims against the Federal Government under 
the Emergency Plant Facilities contract as security. 

The type of short-term financing for war contractors, 
which initially became known as the V-loan, was of- 
ficially created by a regulation of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System to become effective 
on April 6, 1942. Under successive modifications this 
new type of loan was termed a V-loan, VT-loan, T-loan, 
and 1944-V loan. By this newly devised technique, a 
war contractor, whether a prime contractor or a sub- 
contractor, would obtain necessary short-term credit 
from his bank or banks, but the repayment of a certain 
percentage of the loan, generally about 80 per cent, would 
be guaranteed to the lending financial institution by the 
Army, the Navy, or the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


Wis the war over, term loans created for the emer- 
gency to finance the erection of plant facilities, and 
short-term guaranteed loans to finance production of an 
infinite variety of war supplies and equipment will 
gradually be liquidated. Perhaps the current rapidly 
expanding field of smaller new business enterprises will 
offer new fertile opportunities to progressive commer- 
cial bankers for expanding their loan account. 

The first three years is the most vulnerable period in 
the life of every new business enterprise. During these 
critical years the banker, by his wide knowledge and 
guiding influence, may be of tremendous help to the 
owners of small businesses. As these enterprises become 
established and short-term loans are needed, the wide- 
awake banker will go out of his way to create safe ways 
in which the loans may be granted. Liberality in banking 
is now the pass-word as the banker must cultivate every 
opportunity, especially among smaller new enterprises. 


Number of failures and aggregate liabilities in the United States annually, 1900-1945 
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A Broad Educational Program 


WILLIAM POWERS 


Mr. Powers, an authority on the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act, is secretary of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Committee on Service for War Veterans. In this 
article he explains sections of the revised act which apply to 
the “on-the-job” training program. 


found widespread interest among banks in the ap- 

prentice on-the-job training program available to 
veterans under the educational features of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. 

The regulations provide that the veteran who has 
been discharged under circumstances other than dis- 
honorable and performed military service on or after 
September 16, 1940 which consisted of at least 90 days is 
entitled to receive apprentice on-the-job training for at 
least one year but not to exceed four years, depending 
upon length of time in the service, through employers 
who may elect to be approved as accredited training 
institutions. Such employers must apply for approval to 
their state department of public instruction or whatever 
other agency may be designated in the various states. 
Such agency will then forward the employer’s applica- 
tion with its approval to the state official who is in 
charge of educational training for the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


r ~HE Committee on Service for War Veterans has 


| ue veteran who desires to take advantage of this 
type of training must obtain a certificate of eligibility 
from the Veterans Administration before the employer 
can enter into the training arrangement. When the 
veteran enters into such a training program he is en- 
titled under the present law to receive a subsistence fee 
of up to $65 per month if he is single and up to $90 per 
month if married, from the Veterans Administration 
during his training period. These subsistence fees are 
subject to downward adjustment in the event the em- 
ployer pays the veteran close to the prevailing rate for 
the particular job classification for which the veteran is 
being trained. 

It is possible for a veteran to supplement his appren- 
tice on-the-job training program with formal educational 
courses in accredited schools and his tuition and books 
will be paid for in an amount not to exceed $500 per 
year. 

We have been informed by a representative of the 
Veterans Administration that the combination of on- 
the-job training and formal educational courses shall be 
of at least 36 hours duration each week. In the event 
that the total hours are less than 36 and more than 27 
hours his subsistence fee will be reduced by one-quarter, 
or less than 27 hours or more than 18, the subsistence 
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On the Job 


Ways and means for making the educational facilities of the 
American Institute of Banking of the greatest possible assist- 
ance to veterans in reestablishing themselves in their business 
life received the careful consideration of the Executive Council 
and national officers of the Institute at a meeting in Dallas last 
month. Refresher courses and adaptation of other phases of 
Institute training to the postwar needs of veterans were 


planned. A busy business session of the Council, above 


will be reduced by one-half and for 18 hours or less the 
subsistence will be reduced by three-quarters. 

The Veterans Administration requires a monthly 
report from the employer regarding the salary paid to 
the veteran, his progress, and his status, and the Vet- 
erans Administration may withdraw subsistence pay- 
ments at any time when in their judgment the veteran is 
not making the proper progress or the employer is not 
satisfactorily conducting the training program. 

The foregoing refers particularly to the apprentice or 
novice trainee, but it is also possible for a veteran with 
previous experience to enter into a training program at a 
higher level than that of the novice or apprentice, under 
the same conditions. 

The employer is not legally bound to employ the 
veteran in a position for which he has been trained and 
the Veterans Administration is officially concerned 
solely with the carrying out of the training program, not 
in the final result. 

The “obvious disadvantages and possible dangers’’ in 
the on-the-job program which have been brought to our 
attention by operating and personnel officers in banks 
have been based on a number of major points. These are 
listed below, together with comments which are the out- 
growth of conferences held by committee representa- 
tives with Washington officials of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. However, it appears that manpower shortages 
and legislative restrictions stand in the way of more 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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A Bank Within a Bank 


ANNE JAMES 


Miss JAMES is a young Australian newspaper woman, 
formerly on the staff of the Sydney Morning Herald and 
now connected with the Australian Government’s Depart- 
ment of Information in Canberra. 


ry HE little bank has surprising features. There are 

| rows of ledgers with neat entries of accounts—yet 

every name in the book is fictitious. But the money 

is real and every night the teller finds that he has the 
exact amount he had counted in the morning. 

The bank is buried in the heart of the massive marble 
building in Sydney that is the head office of the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia. Used as a training ground 
for bank officials returning from war, the model bank, 
with its distinguished staff, is part of the system devised 
by the Commonwealth Bank to ease the return of men 
to civilian life. 

The names and records of the staff of this little bank 
within a big one make an imposing military honors 
list. In the paying teller’s box is a squadron leader from 
a famous RAAF squadron; two flight lieutenants, one a 
fighter pilot in the African desert campaign, are making 
notes in weighty ledgers, while the clerical staff includes 
a Tobruk Rat, two 20-year-old lads with more than two 
years’ RAAF service to their credit, and an AIF 
sergeant who had fought in the Middle East and New 
Guinea. 


|) urine the war 2,600 young men from the Common- 
wealth Bank enlisted in the various services, 236 being 
killed in action. Almost a year ago the directors, realiz- 
ing the value of these men, young and intelligent, in the 
additional peacetime functions of the bank, took the 
first steps to prepare a comprehensive scheme to fit the 
men for a return to their banking careers. 

Not only was it necessary to meet the difficult 
emotional and psychological problems of men who for 
five years had been trained only as efficient fighters or 
technicians for the deadly war machinery, and who in 
many cases themselves anticipated difficulty in ex- 
changing the excitement and movement of war for the 
comparative monotony of civilian life, but it was also 
necessary to train the men for senior positions to which 
their war years had entitled them. 

No man who enlisted in the Australian forces loses 
seniority through his service, and this principle has 
meant that lads who enlisted as juniors, with little 
specialized knowledge, will return to senior positions 
carrying higher salaries and entailing more difficult and 
responsible work. 

H. L. McKinnon, himself an Anzac of the great war, 
with four and a half years service in France, was ap- 
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H. L. McKinnon interviews 19-year-old John Turnbridge, who 
was asked to study for a month at the bank’s servicemen’s 
school before returning to his clerk’s position 


The bank’s former servicemen receive instruction in methods 
of study before the preliminary classes in elementary banking 
routine begin. Above is one of the “methods of study” classes 


pointed to form and supervise a servicemen’s section of 
the Commonwealth Bank. He gathered together an 
instruction staff, all men with war records and with 
the experience necessary to understand each returning 
serviceman’s problems, and slowly the school at which 
the men would be trained took shape. 

A series of lectures, covering bank work from its most 
junior aspect to such involved subjects as bank ex- 
amining and bond work, was worked out, classrooms 
were furnished, and the model bank where students, 
after theoretical work, could practice under authentic 
conditions, was built. 

With the war’s ending, and shortly before, pupils 
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began to trickle back to the bank. Each man was 
interviewed by a liaison officer, where such details of 
his service as rank, responsibility and type of service 
work, which would provide a guide for deciding upon his 
future as a bank official, were noted. 

The school can now cope with 150 men each month, 
in classes not exceeding 24 men. Training periods vary 
from one to two months, depending upon the man’s 
length of service, the position to which he will be sent, 
and the ease with which he can readjust his outlook. 

The atmosphere of the school is very free. Realizing 
that restlessness can become an ex-serviceman’s great- 
est problem, instructors limit the hours of class work, 
and allow frequent breaks for a cigarette or a cup of 
coffee, while the first half-hour of each morning’s work 
is usually devoted to discussion on any topical question. 
Talk sometimes turns to war experiences, and the class- 
room takes on the air of a serviceman’s club. 

A lounge and recreation corner has been furnished for 
use by the returned men. As demobilization increases the 
number of students, this corner will be enlarged to 
form the basis of a permanent social club. 

Interest is maintained in the men’s progress after 
they leave the school and welfare officers visit the 
bank’s branches, both in metropolitan and country 
centers to which the men are posted, and discuss with 
the officials any problems which arise during their early 
months of work. 

Care is taken to post the ex-servicemen to branches 
where they will find a congenial atmosphere, for the 
futility of placing a disgruntled official under an over- 
bearing superior, a neurasthenic with an _ irascible 
manager, or an introspective type with an exacting, 
fault-finding accountant, and expecting happy results, 
is realized. 


\\ HEN men return to communities where there is an 
acute shortage of homes, due to wartime priority work, 
lack of houses can mean unhappiness in family rela- 
tions. The Commonwealth Bank will not only finance 
its officers in buying a home, but also has organized a 
card index system listing the men’s housing require- 
ments and the state of their present accommodation. 

When notice of a vacant house is received by the 
bank, the information is passed on to any man who 
may be “‘house-hunting.”” The home is offered in strict 
order of urgency of need. 

Already a number of men have moved from cramped, 
unhealthy living places to pleasant cottages in Sydney’s 
suburbs, where conditions are ideal for bringing up a 
family. 

“We recognize that we owe these men a debt beyond 
repayment. We believe, furthermore, that the efficiency 
of the bank will be increased through our efforts to make 
their return to civilian life, and their bank duties, as 
smooth and pleasant as possible,” said Supervisor 
McKinnon of the servicemen’s section. 


Sergeant Frank Harlow, an instructor at the bank’s school, 

with his wife and baby, at right, in the home the bank helped 

him purchase upon his return from service with his Country’s 
armed forces 
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After grasping theory of bank operations, returned veterans 
practice their duties in a model bank — an exact replica of 
the branches to which they will be assigned 


Former Squadron Leader H. McGregor, of the RAAF, stands 
by while 20-year-old Keith Jones, also a former RAAF man, 
illustrates the correct way to endorse a check 


Former Flight Lieutenant W. Hutley, Flight Lieutenant R. 
Ramsey and Corporal R. Hennessy, students in the bank’s 
retraining school, relax and exchange experiences 
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An All-Service Center for Veterans 


B. MAGRUDER WINGFIELD 


Mr. WINGFIELD, vice-president of The National Bank 
of Commerce, Houston, Texas, is on the board of trustees 
of the veterans’ community service center whose activities 
he reports in this article. He is also a member of the 
A.B.A. Committee on Service for War Veterans. 


ry \ueE city of Houston is making every effort to meet 
all needs of returning veterans with a minimum of 
red tape and lost motion so that the veteran will 
not have to visit several different places to determine 
what assistance he can obtain in making his reconversion 
to civilian life. 

To carry out this purpose, and with the sponsorship 
of the president of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
mayor, and the presiding judge of the county commis- 
sioners’ court, a community-wide organization has been 
established representing all business, banking, govern- 
mental and welfare interests. This organization has 
established a center in a downtown location with ade- 
quate space to house representatives of all agencies 
which a veteran might wish to contact. A principal pur- 
pose of the center is to give discharged veterans a 
maximum of service under one roof and to coordinate 
there all the agencies which stand ready to assist the 
veteran. 

A Veterans’ Information Center had been organized 
in Houston in 1944 with the approval of the Selective 
Service boards of Harris County, area directors of the 
Veterans Administration, and the United States Em- 
ployment Service. About this time the Houston Clearing 
House Association selected a committee to coordinate 
the activities of the local banks in performing financial 
services for returning veterans. Subsequently an inde- 
pendent effort was made by local interests to establish 
a business counseling service. 


Mr. Wingfield 


Practical Aid 

During the first month the Houston banks’ 
representative was at the Veterans’ Service Center, 
6,327 former service people sought aid. Of these, 
286 asked advice from the bank man; 1,846 
wanted help in connection with housing; 1,122 
were interested in jobs in Houston; 884 sought 
education and vocational training advice; 526 
asked help from the county service officer in settling 
disability or pension claims; 491 came to the Vet- 
erans Administration representative for advice. 


As GI’s began to return in increasing hundreds and 
thousands, it became evident that such division of 
effort was tending to result in confusion and that these 
independent efforts were inadequate for a city of more 
than 600,000 population, with the result that the 
Harris County Veterans’ Service Committee of 75 
prominent citizens was organized. They in turn selected 
an executive committee which mapped plans for a 
center that now has a staff of 29 paid employees and two 
volunteer helpers. 


\\ HILE each of the 14 banks in the Houston Clearing 
House Association had designated one or more of its 
officers to advise and counsel the veteran, the clearing- 
house deemed it advisable to go a step further. It 
selected a representative who has a desk in the center as 
finance and business counselor. This representative is 
paid by the clearinghouse. It is not his function actually 
to make loans on behalf of the banks; rather, when he 
finds a veteran who is seeking a bankable loan, the 
financial adviser contacts the Houston bank of the 
veteran’s choice so that the bank may pursue further 
the advisability of the loan. 

This financial adviser, one of the most valuable mem- 
bers of the staff at the center, does not confine his counsel 
to loans. All phases of business are discussed with the 
veteran. 

Many other agencies are represented at the center. 
Employment is handled by five representatives of the 
USES who have available all the job openings listed at 
their headquarters. 

Harris County, in which Houston is located, employs 
a veterans’ service officer with headquarters at the 
center. His task is to file claims of every type for the 
veteran, his survivors or his dependents. On busy days 
he has filed more than 30 claims. 

The Disabled American Veterans maintain their own 
service officer at the center. He files claims, obtains 
jobs and otherwise assists and counsels members of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 
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Mr. Thurston 
shows G. S. 
Anderson, 
president, and 
L. Z. Minnix, 
assistant vice- 
president, 
First National 
Bank, Elk- 
hart, Ind., 
the first “bank 


on wheels” 


N May 1, the first bank on wheels—a 23-foot house 
( trailer fully equipped for complete banking serv- 
ice—will start its career. 

Designed and built in Elkhart, Indiana, at a cost 
of about $2,900, the three-room rolling branch of the 
Rumford Falls (Maine) Trust Company will serve a 
number of bankless communities within a 25-mile radius 
of Rumford, Maine. The miniature lobby, equipped 
with two desks and seats for patrons’ use, is divided by 
a glass-topped partition from the teller’s compact work- 
ing space. 

This second room is equipped with a built-in safe, 
ample drawer space, and a leather-upholstered seat 
along the wall. In the third room, separated by a door 
for privacy, borrowers may sit in comfortable leather 
chairs to talk over their business and personal loans 
across the banking officer’s private desk. The three 
rooms, eight feet wide, form a unit which will save many 
patrons a long trip to town, as it visits them for a weekly 
or semi-weekly period ranging tentatively from twenty 
minutes to two hours. 

According to present schedule, the bank-on-wheels 
will leave Rumford at 9 A.M. and be back again by 
three in the afternoon after five scheduled stops on one 
of its projected itineraries. A door is to be cut through 


Below, officer’s room. Right, teller’s office 


“Bank That 
Gels Around 


from the bank into an adjoining commercial garage 
where the trailer will be kept, permitting convenient and 
safe loading and unloading. 

President Paul C. Thurston, head of the $6 million 
parent bank and its Dixfield, Maine, branch, conceived 
the idea when an officer from a U. S. Recruiting Service 
trailer, parked outside the bank, came in to borrow a 
typewriter. Distant patrons, plagued by gasoline ration- 
ing and tire shortage, were often unable to come to the 
bank, so why not bring the bank to them? 

Although the trailer was not available until rationing 
ended, Mr. Thurston expects that it will meet a real 
need, especially since several of the outlying communi- 
ties have payroll problems in small lumber industry 
operations. Banks in several other communities serving 
sparsely settled areas have written to inquire about the 
plan. Mr. Thurston believes literally in the policy 
embodied in the Rumford Falls Trust Company’s slo- 
gan, “The Bank that Service Built.” 

Crarr M. Cook 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. DIcKHUTH is @ New York Herald Tribune financial 
writer. 


rising tendency in the government securities 
markets continued in the first few weeks of the year. 
On many days favorite issues moved up the per- 
missible quarter point. Just where the market is going 
may become clear on the example of the 2s of December 
15, 1954-52 which sold at prices where the yield had 
slumped to slightly less than 1.30 per cent. 

Bank demand was strong and was supported in this 
period by substantial reductions in currency, $158,000,- 
000 in the first week of the year and $194,000,000 in the 
second. The latter was the largest weekly decline, inci- 
dentally, since March 29, 1933, shortly after the bank 
holiday when money flowed back to the banks in large 
volume. This boosted bank credit and placed member 
institutions in an easier position where they could afford 
open market purchases. 

Nobody in the business, or traders or government 
officials seems willing to suggest how the continuous rise 
in the market could be stemmed. The recommendation 
made by various quarters and officially submitted by 
the Reserve banks that the “differential” discount 
should be eliminated has not been acted upon by the 
Treasury, at least up to this writing. 

The special discount rate was a wartime measure. It 
was put in effect with the thought that it would help 
commercial banks and the Federal Reserve System to 
maintain orderly government markets in the face of 
huge shifts of funds because of War Loan drives and 
other possible contingencies. 


Ixroruep quarters assert this special rate of one-half of 
1 per cent at which member banks may borrow at the 
Federal Reserve banks against government securities, 
should now be eliminated. The experts are inclined to 
believe removal of the rate would go a long ways toward 
bringing the government market on a more normal basis. 

The continuing rush for long term securities, of 
course, is occasioned by the fear that no more 24s of 
comparable maturities to those outstanding will be 
offered in the future. The Treasury has said nothing to 
alleviate these apprehensions and since it may not 
require any new funds, perhaps throughout 1946, it 
need not say anything in the near future. 

As a result of fear, issues are bid up and yields de- 
cline, and if future offerings should be based on present 
levels of prices and yields, the money curve would, of 
course, take another drop. 

Whether the Government will actually take advan- 
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100 Per Cent Margins 


In an effort to curb inflation and pre- 
vent a stock market boom, the Federal 
Reserve Board raised the margin require- 
ments for the buying of securities to a max- 
imum of 100 per cent, effective January 21. 


tage of this situation remains to be seen. Many bank 
chairmen and presidents have been quite articulate in 
their criticism of low interest rates. One New York 
banker referred to this condition as “an indirect tax on 
savings depositors,” and an insurance executive said 
that still lower rates would threaten current life divi- 
dend rates on new policies. 

In fact, leading life underwriters in many parts of the 
country already must dip into their surplus accruals 
from favorable mortality ratios and other thin accumu- 
lations in order to cover the deficiency between invest- 
ment yields and contractual policy rates which in a 
good many instances are 3 per cent. 


Many of these contracts go back to the good old days 
when it was relatively easy to earn considerably above 
3 per cent. What aggravates the situation is that the 
millions of dollars in corporate refundings have nar- 
rowed the spread between governments and corpora- 
tion securities to a point where all investment yields 
are at extremely low levels. This may produce pro- 
found economic effects. While favorable for debtors, it 
penalizes thrift and indirectly encourages speculation, 
besides threatening endowment funds and large fortunes 
which in the past have played such a prominent part in 
furnishing capital for education, charity and civic 
purposes. 

If the trend continues long enough, it will certainly 
throttle private activities in this field. 

The major portion of previously planned utility 
financing has now been completed, but some rail and 
industrial issues are still scheduled to come. While some 
segment of the market maintains that a national income 
of $120 billion or better will naturally lead to a large vol- 
ume of financing, others say that many flotations will be 
accomplished by direct offering to stockholders. 

Because of greater availability of materials, state and 
municipal issues are expected to increase this year, cover- 
ing many heretofore deferred constructions. 
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Progressive stages in the remodeling of the Manti City Bank, 
Manti, Utah. The old building, vintage of the 1900's, was a 
familiar landmark on Main Street 


Up goes the scaffolding and down come the ornate cornices. 
The exterior gets a complete new facing of brick, eliminating 
the projecting columns and trim 


The finished job bears little resemblance to its ancestor. The 
building was extended over the vacant lot at the right, and is 
as efficient as it looks 


Should We Remodel— 


This is the third chapter of BANKING’s report on a na- 
tional survey dedicated to the more than 25 per cent of the 
country’s banks which plan to remodel or build new 
quarters in the immediate future. 


HOULD we hang a “for sale”’ sign on the bank’s old 
~ homestead and build new quarters from scratch, or 
try a face-lift job inside and out? That’s one of the 
posers frequently asked in our study, and the experts say 
it is and always will be a moot question. The right 
answer depends upon many factors—location, available 
floor space, and other physical limitations, not to men- 
tion comparative costs. But most important, it depends 
upon whether an adequate job can be done to meet the 
bank’s own individual needs, present and future. The 
architect, like the tailor, cuts the cloth to fit the situa- 
tion, and your troubles may begin if you should insist 
otherwise. 

Architectural style and vintage is not a particular 
handicap to the experienced bank architect or contrac- 
tor, nor is the antiquated grandeur of Victorian layout 
and design; both the interior and exterior of a bank can 
more or less readily be transformed to the modern mode 
on the drafting board. The real problems of remodeling 
arise out of the compromises dictated by costs and 
physical limitations. 

To compromise with one less teller’s booth, a few feet 
less work space or lobby space, or to shift some depart- 
ment out of bounds, may be a temporary expedient, 
but in the long run it rarely pays. The job that does 
not provide for future expansion is one that may have to 
be re-done at a later date at compensating costs. 


Tuere are other points of consideration which have 
been fairly well summed up by one of our correspondents, 
who remodeled a few years back and soon discovered 
these six errors in judgment: 

(1) “We failed to provide sufficient space for the 
bookkeeping department and for each teller employed. 
We overlooked the fact that a definite space ratio should 
be maintained for each operating window and for every 
machine. 

(2) “We failed to take into account the desirability 
of a separate safe deposit box and money vault. 

(3) ‘We made the same mistake bankers have made 
for generations: our tellers face direct sunlight and 
glare, and in our territory it is a serious handicap. 

(4) “Our front entrance was misplaced at the corner; 
it should have been centered. 

(5) “We failed to consider prevailing winds; conse- 
quently our corridor is a catch basin for dirt and trash, 
and because of this a section of our lobby is untenable 
due to dust and draft. 

(6) “We failed to install proper acoustical equipment. 
In our estimation, this is highly important; our shop is 
too noisy.” 

Lists of “things we never knew ‘till now” go on ad 
infinitum. Mistakes have always had a way of coming 
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home to roost. Many can be charged to lack of pre- 
liminary study and planning; many are caused by over- 
zealous departmental heads who give the architect an 
incorrect picture of their needs. But let the responsi- 
bility for errors of judgment fall where they may, they 
serve best to emphasize the value of employing compe- 
tent and experienced bank engineers, and the wisdom of 
accepting their seasoned recommendations. 

The best answers to the persistent query, “ Build or 
remodel?” are the numerous jobs that have been per- 
formed on the old premises and in cases where banks 
have chosen to start from scratch. 

The illustrations at the left show the progressive 
stages in remodeling the Manti City Bank of Manti, 
Utah. The long, narrow original structure, with its 
heavy cornices and elaborate trim, suggests the vintage 
of the early 1900’s. The modernized version, completed 
in 1940, has little resemblance to the original. The brick 
facing, eliminating the Grecian columns and flush trim, 
tends to streamline the building. The extension built on 
at the right gives the building better proportions and 
permits the shifting of the main entrance to the side. 

The floor plans of this book illustrate the efficient 
handling of interior rearrangement. The original plan 
of the Manti City Bank stinted the lobby space, 
which followed a blank inside wall through a narrow 
passageway, past the safe deposit vault to the private 
office in the rear. The cashier’s platform, directly to the 
left of the main entrance, was small, drafty and lacked 
privacy. The bookkeeping section, directly behind the 
tellers’ booths, lacking any partitions, was noisy and 
extremely cramped for space. The safe deposit and 
money vaults were part of the same unit, with separate 
entrances. 


Turse and other undesirable features were corrected 
in remodeling. A wider entrance was provided, opening 
on a much more spacious lobby, with the cashier’s plat- 
form set away from direct draft, and the addition of a 
private enclosed conference room. The installation of a 
circular tellers’ section, with low modern counters, gives 
each man full vision of the main entrance, and takes a 
minimum of space away from the main lobby. The 
tellers’ unit has direct access to the main vault, and the 
bookkeeping section is set far enough away, eliminating 
noise and confusion. The safe deposit department in- 
stalled on the right is a separate unit, and the sweep of 
the counters directs customer traffic to the separate 
entrance. 

Both the interior and exterior handling of this job 
illustrate how completely an outmoded building can be 
revamped. The illustration at top, right, of page shows 
the use of paneling, and the general open treatment 
which adds warmth and hospitality. The post supports, 
once eye sores, blend into the overall decorative treat- 
ment with a layer of paneling. Entrance to the safe 
deposit department is at extreme right, with customer’s 
desk behind the frosted glass panel. 
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Or Start F rom Scratchr 


Here’s the “after” result of the Manti City Bank, after elimi- 
nating the heavy grills, installation of modern lighting, and 
restoration of the marble trim 


Original home of the Peoples State Bank, Detroit, a show place 
in its day, before the new tenant-owner, Manufacturers 
National Bank, took over and remodeled 


Here’s what happened when the contractor went to work. 
Note the full-vision handling of all departments, and the 
decorative paneling which adds warmth and hospitality 
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Home of the First National Bank of Redwood City, California. 
Note the accentuated handling of the main entrance and the 
pleasing contrast of overall design 


The “before” and “after” photographs tell, far more 
effectively than words, how the Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit converted a 45-year old bank building 
into an attractive, modern home. This job was done 
during the war with non-essential building materials. 

The building, designed by Stanford White, originally 
housed the Peoples State Bank and for years its main 
banking room was considered a Detroit show place. It 
was eventually vacated and stood idle and untenanted 
for some 11 years. (Photos on page 43.) 

When the Manufacturers National took over, the 
marble walls of the block-long lobby were stained and 
discolored with grime. Heavy bronze and cast iron grills 
mounted on the tellers’ section had all the appearance of 
the county jail. The lighting fixtures, almost a half 
century old, were ornate but impractical. Unsightly 
heating ducts and vents marred the sweep of long 
marble panels beneath the cages. 

Modernization was accomplished with replacement of 
all equipment. Tons of bronze and grill work were con- 
tributed to the scrap drives. An ornate chandelier and 
rows of shadow-casting lights were replaced by recessed 
ceiling units. Heavy vents were dropped near the floor 
where they blend inconspicuously with marble base- 
boards. 

Wherever possible marble and glass replaced the 
former metal trim. Every effort was made to favor the 


Home of the Commercial Bank of Spanish Fork, Utah, which 
boasts some special treatments in lighting and interior lobby- 
work space arrangement 


block-long lobby aid accentuate the spaciousness of the 
main banking floor. All marble was treated with a 
poultice which restored its life and color. 

In reconversion, the comfort of clerks and tellers was 
not forgotten. All floor coverings, except those in the 
main corridors and lobby, were removed and replaced 
with resilient tile. Cages were rearranged to place every- 
thing within arm’s reach. And, special attention was 
given to efficient light engineering. The bank boasts: no 
one works in shadows. 

The major part of this job was completed in four 
months. The basic structural beauty of the building has 
undergone little change but the old-time heaviness and 
ornateness are gone. It’s as modern, they say, as next 
year’s car. 

The First National Bank of Redwood City, California, 
shown at the top of this page was completed in 1941 
at a total cost of $104,000 (building cost $68,000.) The 
building is re-enforced concrete and steel construction 
with tile facing, and has only one entrance dramatically 
framed by contrasting tile. 

The interior finish is plaster walls with walnut trim 
forming a dado four-foot high around the main banking 
room. The lobby is finished with light green Swedish 
marble, with dark marble trim, with constrasting dark 
and light green, and red terrazzo flooring. Heating and 
ventilating ducts are installed in the sound proofed 
ceiling along with indirect fluorescent lighting. 


Tae floor area is 50x 108 feet, with the directors’ 
room and public meeting rooms in the front mezzanine, 
and a rest room and supply vault to the rear. The lobby 
has paying and receiving windows on one side, state- 
ment and savings windows at the end, with exchange 
and note windows on the opposite side and the officers’ 
platform up front near the main entrance. 

The second building, also illustrated on this page, 
was erected by the Commercial Bank of Spanish Fork, 
Utah. Vertical windows along the front and one side 
admit ample light; since the lower panes are shielded 
by fine-mesh bronze screens which permit vision only 
toward the light, no privacy is sacrificed. The second 
row of panes is of clear glass, and the upper three rows 
are of opaque glass to recall the texture of the glass 
block over the main entrance. The exterior of the build- 
ing is of grey salt-glazed brick with a precast stone trim 
of imitation marble. 

The floor plan follows the full-vision principle. Walls 
and ceilings are treated with acoustic plaster. The in- 
terior color is light in tone. A waist-high partition of 
rosetta marble separates lobby and office space; a dado 
of the same material repeats the line along the opposite 
wall. The flooring is blue-grey rubber with black strips 
along the edge; rust carpeting covers the private offices 
and conference rooms, and this is complimented in other 
areas by rust-colored jaspé linoleum. The building has 
year-around air-conditioning. All windows, except small 
ones in the rear, are stationary and sealed against in- 
filtration of dust. 

These jobs are a few of the many examples submitted 
to this study, and it is important to note that whether 
new construction or remodeling, all are tailored to the 
individual bank’s requirements. 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


A Community Success Story 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


The author is associate editor of the Southern Agricul- 
turist and is a frequent contributor to BANKING. 


oy P. OrwELt of Cumming, Georgia, is a banker 
R with more irons in the fire than the village black- 
smith. The list of his activities is varied and 
interesting. In addition to serving as president of the 
Bank of Cumming, he has turned his hand with success 
and profit to farming, publishing, bottling of soft drinks, 
selling of automobiles and general merchandise. Since 
1927 he has served with distinction as mayor of that 
thriving little town. 

Georgia bankers are well acquainted with Mr. Otwell. 
So are farmers in the northern part of that state. They 
can’t help becoming acquainted with him. If he didn’t 
sell them cars, he was buying or selling their cotton and 
other farm products, for he maintains the largest cotton 
gin and warehouse in Forsyth County. Many trade at 
the Otwell-owned general store, the largest in the county, 
while some have worked on his large farms. And finally, 
he is president of Ingram-Moore, Inc., at Cumming, 
which owns a mortuary, a general hardware store and 
large interests in lumber and building material. 

Forsyth County has another reason for knowing Roy 
Pilgram Otwell. Up until 15 years ago, it was just 
another “cottoned out” part of Georgia. It looked the 
part. Buildings were run down. Farmers lacked adequate 
cash incomes and therefore they lacked the means for 
painting their homes and barns, keeping up the fences, 
and buying good furniture. 

Then chickens—and Roy P. Otwell—entered the pic- 
ture. Some of the farmers had tried their luck at raising 
broilers. They found it a highly successful enterprise. 
Otwell talked with some of them and decided to raise 
some on his own farms. He went so far as to build 10 
broiler houses each with a capacity of 1,200 chickens 
just to prove it could be done. Furthermore, he built one 
or more houses on each of his 30-odd farms to assist his 
tenants to get out of debt. As president of the Cumming 
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bank, the only one in Forsyth County, he loaned money 
to would-be broiler producers to get them started. 

Before long, chicken production obtained a toe-hold 
and began spreading like wildfire. Whereas only a few 
farmers raised chickens 10 years ago, today it has 
developed into a major industry for North Georgia 
farmers. Thousands of former cotton growers have found 
a road lined with chicken feathers leading to a better 
way of life. Drive through Forsyth, Hall, Cherokee and 
Dawson counties and you'll find thousands of broiler 
houses standing as silent symbols of the wealth which 
chickens have brought to this area. 

Two decades ago, the Broiler Belt of Georgia was part 
of the South’s great Cotton Belt. It grew cotton-—and 
cotton only. Yields were good. Then production began 
to fall off. Clean cultivation raised havoc with the fertile 
topsoil, much of it washing away. The arrival of the boll 
weevil was a blow to every cotton producer. And, of 
course, with all the other evils, farmers had to battle 
again the loss of soil nutrients. 

Before long, homes began to assume a ramshackle and 
unkempt look. Fences went down. Necessities of life al- 
most became luxuries to a large segment of the farming 
population. Christmas was a lean time and the children 
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These two Forsyth County, Georgia, broiler producers agree 
on the merits of a two-story broiler house, although the 
majority of broiler houses are of one-story construction 


could only gaze longingly at store displays of toys. A 
farm youngster with more than a dime to spend on a 
Saturday night was the envy of his companions. 

It’s a different story today—and a thrilling one. 

The success of farmers with broilers is reflected in the 
appearance of their homes. They’re painted and nicely 
furnished. Good buildings have been erected. Fences 
have been repaired or replaced with better ones. 

How much have chickens meant to these farmers? 

We asked James T. (Toy) Watson of Coal Mountain 
in Forsyth County that question. Dramatically he 
pointed to a flock of chickens. 

“Tt took me only three years to buy my farm,” he 
answered. “I had been in debt for 19 years. Couldn’t 
seem to get my bills paid up. Then I bought this farm. 
Owed $4,300 on it. I don’t know if I’d ever have paid 
for it trying to raise cotton and make a living. But 
with chickens, it took me only three years.” 

A Cherokee County farmwife also answered that 
question. 

“Chickens mean everything to me,’’ she exclaimed. 
“T waited 30 years to get this house painted. I had al- 
most got to the point of thinking it would never get 
painted when this broiler production business came 
along. Those chickens paid for painting the house and 
putting decent furniture inside it. They bought my elec- 
tric water pump, a radio and an electric churn. We’re 
getting a refrigerator once they’re available. My two 
girls can hold their own with town girls when it comes 
to being dressed nicely.” 


Provucrion of broilers or fryers on a mass scale has 
brought new prosperity to these Georgians. Of course, 
farmers are not the only ones who have benefited. Feed 
dealers, hatcherymen, merchants and truckers have 
also obtained their share of this new wealth. Chicks by 
the millions poured into the Gainesville-Cumming- 
Dawsonville area each year during the war. At one time, 
a Gainesville dealer had nearly 300 farmers growing 
chickens for him. He was placing about 40,000 chicks 
with them each week. Another dealer had more than 250 
farmers buying chicks and feeds from him. 

Now that it’s possible to buy red meat without points, 
broiler production will decrease. Nevertheless, the 
majority of the Georgia poultrymen made good money 
during the war years. Big scale producers raised as many 
as 100,000 broilers each year while C. B. Gazaway of 
Cumming fed 300,000 at one time. 

How did the broiler business get started in that part 
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of Georgia? Local historians claim it was a drouth. Few 
farmers had raised chickens prior to 1925, they explain. 
That year, however, T. W. Lancaster of the Belmont 
community in Hall County started to “fool around” 
with broilers because of a drouth which put the skids 
under row crops. Other farmers became interested and 
several car loads of fryers were shipped that year. The 
next year, however, there was plenty of moisture so 
chickens were given up and corn and cotton absorbed 
their attention. 

About eight years ago, however, chickens became 
popular with farmers as well as their wives. Encouraged 
by their neighbors’ success with broilers, one farmer after 
another tried it out, too. Roy Otwell’s attempts to get 
farmers interested in something else than cotton bore 
fruit. Today chickens and broiler houses are as common- 
place in North Georgia as dairy cows and silos are in 
Wisconsin. You’ll find chickens everywhere. And bank- 
ers like those in Cumming and Gainesville have helped 
to make it possible. 

Roy Otwell is an unusual banker. For one thing, he’s 
that rare person—a home town boy who made good 
there instead of trying to make his fortune in the nearest 
large city. What’s more, he’s made good in a section 
where money is almost as scarce as it was during the 
Reconstruction Era. 

He was born in Forsyth County and with the excep- 
tion of a few years—including the time he spent in the 
Navy during World War I—he has continued to live 
there. Most of his business training was received at the 
University School for Boys at Stone Mountain near 
Atlanta where he studied business methods and prac- 
tices. There his education was ended by his father’s 
death in 1911. 

He started his banking career with a job as assistant 
cashier in the nearby village of Dawsonville. After a 
year of this work, he bought a drug store at Cumming in 
partnership with a brother, Toy Otwell, and they de- 
veloped it into the largest pharmacy in Forsyth County. 
Later he became an automobile dealer at Cumming, but 
this was interrupted by the World War. At the age of 24 
he went into the Navy and was honorably discharged in 
February 1919. 

The soft drink business was just getting underway at 
that time, so he purchased a bottling plant at Gaines- 
ville. He more than doubled the capacity of that plant 
within a few months and when an opportunity came, he 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


The whole family helps tend the chickens. This North Georgia 
school girl is testing to see that the brooder house is kept at 
the proper temperature for these week-old chicks 
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JOHN L. 


Mr. DE JONG is assistant director of the News Bureau, 
American Bankers Association. 


radius of 100 miles from the junction of the Des 

Moines and Mississippi Rivers at Keokuk, Iowa, 
harvested less than a 60 per cent corn crop in 1945. 
However, their over-all farm income remains high be- 
cause of diversified production practices which have 
been encouraged by the banks. 

A few years ago the loss of a corn crop seriously af- 
fected the entire economy of the district, which consists 
of agricultural counties in Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois. 
Farm families were then forced to practice strict personal 
economy and purchase less in the stores; the merchants 
would carry over unpaid accounts until another crop 
year and credit extensions to their farm customers 
would increase. 

The change for the better is largely a result of meas- 
ures taken during the depression years when the banks 
in Keokuk realized the need for some development in 
farming that would protect farm families against disaster 
such as floods, early frost and fluctuations in the price of 
corn upon which the section’s economy was largely 
based. 

The State Central Savings Bank in Keokuk took the 
initiative and formed the Iowa-Missouri Company, in 
which the four local banks became stockholders. W. C. 
Calvert, veteran Lee County agricultural extension 
agent, was employed as manager of the company, which 
has for its purposes the management of farm lands owned 
by the banks and banks’ customers, promotion of a bet- 
ter well-rounded farm production program in the tri- 
state area, and advising banks and bank customers when 
farm loans are made. The company also assists farmers 
in keeping records, in holding farm sales, in details of 


farm management, and in other matters related to 
farming. 


Prats. in the tri-state trade area extending for a 


Waen the company began its activities it was charged 
with the management of some 40,000 acres of farms 
owned by the banks, and other thousands of acres 
owned by their customers. These farms are located in an 
area extending eastward into Illinois about 40 miles, 
south into Missouri more than a hundred miles, and 
north and west more than 100 miles into Iowa. The area 
is a varied one, consisting of rich Mississippi and Des 
Moines River “gumbo” bottom lands, the high prairies 
lying back from the rivers, and miles of rough clay hills, 
known locally as “white oak knobs.” 

While many good farms were assigned to the company 
for management, a majority of the properties would not 
support profitable corn and grain farming. 

When the territory was first opened for settlement a 
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century ago, it supported self-sustaining farm operations 
in which farmers raised corn, wheat, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, sorghum, and hay in their fields, and poultry, 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. There were several woolen mills 
and flour and grist mills at locations on the rivers which 
provided waterpower. As the years passed, the cash 
crops, particularly corn, overshadowed the others, and 
the woolen and flour mills and slaughtering houses 
largely disappeared. As woodlands were cleared to make 
larger cornfields, erosion became prevalent and extended 


the rough clay areas. Thousands of acres of land became 
sterile. 


Mz. Calvert, through his experience as a county agri- 
cultural agent, was familiar with the needs of the terri- 
tory to be served. His first problem was to get progressive 
farmers as tenants for lands under his management. The 
company encouraged a cattle-share-agreement type of 
farming, stocked the farms with good grade cattle and 
bought selected bulls to improve the strain. Raising of 
sheep, hogs, and poultry was encouraged to supplement 
cattle production. Emphasis was placed on produc- 
tion of beef cattle for the market which could be fed 
from the crops raised on the farms. Cultivation of soy 
beans was introduced. The pasture lands were cultivated 
and fertilized and planted to such crops as lespedeza 
and other legumes so as to provide grazing for cattle dur- 
ing summer months when the native blue grass is 
dormant. Fields used for crops were plowed on the con- 
tour, and soil conservation and improvement programs 
were initiated. 

“The lespedeza and clovers proved to be our salva- 
tion,” Mr. Calvert said, “because they not only pro- 
vided good pasture during the dry summer months, but 
in times of scarcity they could be cut for hay.” 

The Iowa-Missouri Company insisted that farmers 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 


~ One of the farms under Iowa-Missouri Company management 
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een greater during World War II than in World 

War I,” according to a special bulletin prepared by 

the Agricultural Commission and sent to Association 
members. 

Calling attention to a chart giving a nationwide com- 
parison of land prices during World Wars I and II, 
reproduced below, the bulletin states that while “the 
chart shows that average prices are still below those 
existing right after the first war, they started from a 
lower level this time.” 

Continuing the appraisal of land price trends, the 
bulletin points out that shortly after the close of World 
War II the average price of farm land was 58 per cent 
higher than when the war broke out in 1939. This com- 
pares with a rise of 36 per cent during World War I. 

In the year following March 1, 1919, farm land prices 
rose another 30 points to the inflation peak of 170. 

“The dangers in the present situation,” according to 
the bulletin, “‘are apparent in that price levels on farm 
land in 10 states are now higher than the 1920 boom 
peak. Further the vertical rise in farm land prices in 36 
states was greater in World War II than in World 
War I. 

“Whether the boom following World War I will hap- 
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pen again depends on the continued effectiveness of in- 
flation controls and on how well people remember the 
bitter lessons of 25 years ago.” 

Bankers are urged by the Commission to: (1) Encour- 
age savings and the buying of U. S. Savings Bonds to 
help fight inflation now; (2) discourage borrowing to 
speculate in farm lands; (3) help veterans with practical 
information about the hazards inherent in excessive 
land prices; and (4) do what you can to influence your 
customers to keep in a safe financial position, — and 
watch the trends!” 

This six-page bulletin is the most comprehensive farm 
land price report the Agricultural Commission has made 
to member banks on this subject. In addition to carry- 
ing 48 individual line charts showing the movement of 
land indexes in each state between 1912 and 1945, it 
includes a large map of the United States on which is 
shown the average farm real estate prices for each state 
for the years 1919, 1920 (post-World War I high), 1933 
(depression low), 1939 (beginning of World War II), 
and 1945. 

The 10 states in which the average price of farm land 
is now higher than in 1920 are: Alabama, California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Kentucky, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island and Washington. 
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News Around and About 


Merchandising ... Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


The material in this department is prepared by the 
staffs of BANKING, the Agricultural Commission and 
the Commission on Country Bank Operations. 


New Equipment Financing Manual 
Completed 


FARM implement financing manual incorporating 
A practical methods and operating procedures for 


farm equipment financing has been completed 
by the Agricultural Commission, the Committee on 
Consumer Credit, and the Postwar Small Business 
Credit Commission of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and is to be distributed to member banks. 

The material incorporated in this manual is based 
upon the results of a study covering the principles 
involved in farm implement financing and represents 
generally some of the methods which have been success- 
fully used by banks. 

Financing of retail sales and of inventory for farm 
implement dealers is discussed at some length, under 
topical subdivisions as follows: 

Retail financing: General, applicant, credit statement, 
dealer contracts, terms, interest and finance charge, 
finance forms, chattel mortgage—conditional sale con- 
tract, dealer reserves, reserve distribution, collections, 
payment record, payments collected by dealer, in- 
dividual ledger card, past due notices, repossession and 
disposition, repurchase of notes by dealer, and termina- 
tion—dealer’s liability. 

Inventory financing: General, evaluating the dealer, 
methods, trust receipt, chattel mortgage, conditional 
sale contract, checking of equipment, sale of equipment, 
and insurance. 

“Loans made for production purposes and repayable 
out of earnings are the most desirable type of credit 
extension to have in the note-case,” the brochure states. 
In commenting on the merits of the financing of farm 
implement sales by banks rather than by the manu- 
facturers, it points out that “the time has arrived now 
when it is not necessary for such credit to be handled by 
the manufacturer. From an all around standpoint it is 
better that the local bank extend the credit for the 
purchase of farm implements, and practically all manu- 
facturers are now encouraging this procedure. Not 
only is the bank obtaining quality. paper at a good rate, 
but the dealer stands to benefit by being able to spend 
more time on merchandising and less on the credit 
aspects.” 


New Farm Department 


The Culpepper National Bank of Culpepper, Virginia, 
has set up an agricultural department as of January 1 
in order better to serve farmers in the vicinity. Manager 
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of the department is Richard E. Jones, who was raised 
on a farm, and has had several years’ experience teaching 
vocational agriculture, as well as other practical ex- 
perience in farming. 


Eight-Point Program fer Country Banks 


Working through eight committees, the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers Association will 
pursue a service-program in 1946 comprising these eight 
subjects: 

(1) Soil Conservation: A booklet is in preparation and 
a plan is being developed for state associations and 
A.B.A. to cooperate in a nationwide effort. 

(2) Farm Land Prices: Because the dangers of 
inflation in the farm real estate market are greater 
immediately after a war than during it, studies and 
bulletins will be issued more frequently in cooperation 
with state colleges of agriculture and the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

(3) Youth Activities: While encouragement of 4-H 
Club and Future Farmer work is one of the oldest 
activities of organized banking, new methods and ideas 
will be sought and developed. 

(4) Outside Farm Programs of Individual Banks and 
Agricultural Programs of State Bankers Associations: 
In cooperation with agricultural committees of state 
bankers associations, the commission is working toward 
the aim that every country bank have an “outside farm 
program” and support one or more projects in co- 
operation with the county extension agent. 

(5) Efficient Farm Lending Methods and Merchandis- 
ing Farm Credit Services: Through case studies, ques- 
tionnaires, and other methods, information will be 
compiled on the use of improved farm lending methods in 
country banks. Manuals on farm implement financing 
and on other types of farm financing will be issued, and 
the use of better farm credit files and farm management 
data will be actively encouraged. 

(6) Commodity Loans: The interest rates and terms 
allowed on loans guaranteed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will continue to have close attention, and a 
study of needed improvements in state laws will be made 
with respect to bank lending on commodities stored in 
warehouses or on farms. 

(7) County Key Bankers: Banker-farmer meetings 
and other projects to be sponsored in counties under the 
sponsorship of key bankers will be stimulated and 
encouraged, as well as measures to develop local 
publicity regarding banks’ services to farmers. Manuals 
for the guidance of county key bankers will be prepared 
in cooperation with interested state associations. 

(8) Thousand-Point Rating Program: This record of 
the progress of country banks and their state associa- 
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tions in serving agriculture will be continued, and the 
surveys conducted under this program will be improved 
as a source of practical data. 

“Other Work to be Done” by the Agricultural 
Commission in 1946 includes continued study of gov- 
ernment lending agencies, the issuance of a statement of 
“Principles of Farm Mortgage Financing,” assistance to 
the A.B.A. Committee on Service to War Veterans in 
agricultural matters, and in cooperation with the A.B.A. 
Committee on State Legislation, an appraisal of chattel 
mortgage and warehouse laws in various states. 


Cest Analysis Live Subject 


The cost analysis survey conducted in 1945 and being 
repeated again this year by the A.B.A. Commission on 
Country Bank Operations has served to stimulate 
increasing interest in this subject on the part of in- 
dividual bankers and bankers associations. 

This interest is reflected in the program of the bank 
management conference of the California Bankers 
Association, held in Los Angeles on February 5, 6. By 
unanimous vote, cost analysis was selected by the CBA 
membership as the one topic they would like given 
special consideration at this conference. 

Final forms to be used in connection with the A.B.A. 
Country Bank Operations Commission’s second cost 
analysis were mailed recently to more than 5,000 
participating country banks. More than 3,000 banks 
participated in the 1945 survey. The analysis is being 
made for Association member banks having assets of 
$7,500,000 or less and will provide the individual banks 
with cost figures on their own transactions, an effi- 
ciency rating, and a schedule of comparative costs 
making it possible for them to compare their costs with 
other banks of similar size and location. It will suggest 
methods by which the banks can plug leaks, improve 
procedures, and cut operating costs, according to 
William C. Rempfer, chairman of the commission, who 
is also president, First National Bank, Parkston, South 
Dakota. 

In a letter accompanying the final report forms, Mr. 
Rempfer said: “Your participation in this program so 
vital to country banks is sincerely appreciated by the 
commission and the Association. You are playing an 
important part in building a fund of information re- 
garding country bank operations which will be of 
direct value ‘to each participating bank and of far- 
reaching significance to the banking industry.” 


Kansas to Make Soil Awards 
to Farmers 


As a reward to farmers cooperating in the soil con- 
servation program sponsored jointly by the Kansas 
Bankers Association and other interested state groups, 
the association has asked member banks to nominate 
farm operators within their respective trade areas who 
may be considered for its 1945 soil and water con- 
servation practices awards. 

Participating with the KBA in this project are: State 
Soil Conservation Committee; Kansas State College— 
extension service and experiment station; State Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency; Soil Conservation Service; 
and Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
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Nominations are made to county agents as chairmen 
of the award committees, the personnel of which jis 
comprised of those possessing full information on soil 
conservation practices. While the KBA sponsors the 
program and furnishes the award certificates, it does not 
pass judgment on the nominees, there being an exacting 
program of uniform qualifications and requirements in 
the hands of each county agent and his committee. 
Decisions are based upon the following points: (1) Use 
of land according to its capabilities; (2) completeness of 
farm plan applied; (3) balance of farm enterprise; and 
(4) quality of conservation work done and maintenance 
of practices. 

Awards are to be presented at a series of county meet- 
ings, in which bankers, especially county key bankers 
and county bankers association representatives, are 
expected to participate. 

Approximately 60 counties in Kansas are organized 
into soil conservation districts. The district excelling all 
others will be granted a special district award, which 
will be presented at the annual state meeting of the 
District Board of Supervisors. 

The Kansas Bankers Association plans to repeat this 
project annually. 


Bankers One of *“‘Four Main Gears in 
Rural Progress”’ 


“The Four Main Gears in Rural Progress,” says 
Farm Equipment Retailing, are the county agricultural 
agent, the vocational agriculture instructor, the farm 
equipment dealer, and the local banker. 

This magazine, published in St. Louis by and for 
members of the National Retail Farm Equipment 
Association, summarizes, in its first issue—January 
1946 — the ways in which these four “Main Gears” aid 
in rural progress. Here, in part, is what it says of the 
local banker: 

“The local banker advises and consults with all 
groups, properly to finance farming programs designed 
to benefit the entire community— 

“To help keep agriculture financially sound and to 
promote the advancement of soils and livestock pro- 
grams that will make the community more prosperous. 

“Long-range farm planning requires capital invest- 
ments for soil improvement projects, labor-saving equip- 
ment, better breeding, farm structures, etc. 

“The local banker knows from experience that a 
prosperous agriculture is a prerequisite to a sound 
national economy. 

“He helps to increase farm incomes through di- 
versified and well-balanced production. . . .” 


Agricultural Credit Legislation Survey 


A survey is being made of the various types of state 
legislation in the agricultural credit field, including 
legislation on farm warehousing, chattel mortgages and 
other types of lien legislation which facilitate financing of 
crops, farm implements, tools, and other property used 
for agricultural purposes. 

The purpose of the survey is to determine whether 
each state now has adequate and satisfactory legislation 
which will enable banks to play their part in meeting 
the credit needs of farmers. This project is being under- 
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taken jointly by the A.B.A. Committee on State Legis- 
lation and the Agricultural Commission, with the co- 
operation of the state bankers associations. 

A preliminary study of this question discloses that in 
many states there has been adopted in the past 13 years 
chattel mortgage legislation to protect production credit 
associations and other government agencies, according 
to Thomas B. Paton, secretary of the Committee on 
State Legislation. This legislation provides for a blanket 
chattel mortgage on existing and future crops and other 
property used for agricultural purposes. Some of the 
original adoptions excluded banks but most of these 
have been corrected and now in only a limited number of 
states are banks denied the degree of protection en- 
joyed by the Federal agencies. 

The study also discloses that several states have 
supplemented the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, 
now the law in all states, by adopting farm warehousing 
acts providing for state supervision and sealing of cribs, 
bins or granaries against the contents of which ware- 
house receipts can be issued. 

A. G. Brown, A.B.A. deputy manager and director 
of the Agricultural Commission, has expressed himself 
as being hopeful that the states which have sessions this 
year can obtain adequate legislation to protect the 
extension of agricultural credit by banks. Regular 
sessions of the legislatures meet this year in Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina and Virginia. 
Georgia and Missouri legislatures reconvened in Jan- 
uary and at least two states, California and Michigan, 
have special sessions. 

The Committee on State Legislation in addressing 
state associations on this subject, has asked for a three- 
point program of assistance, as follows: 

(1) A survey and digest of the pertinent laws of each 
state, including those relative to chattel mortgages and 
farm warehousing, etc. One of the most important 
questions in this connection is whether there is dis- 
crimination against banks in favor of government or 
state agencies. 

(2) Drafting of legislation to remedy the defects 
discovered, with perhaps the preparation of statutory 
provisions to serve as a guide for legislation in all the 
states. 

(3) Coordination of the efforts of the Agricultural 
Commission, the state associations, the Committee on 
State Legislation, with this latter committee acting as a 
clearinghouse for the three groups. 


1946 Milk Production 


Milk production in 1946 is expected by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture to decline slightly from the all-time peak of 
about 123 billion pounds reached in 1945. The extent 
of the decline will depend upon weather and total 
returns to dairy farmers, including dairy production 
payments. 

The number of milk cows probably will be reduced 
somewhat from 1945. Milk production per cow may also 
decline from the record level of 1945, when record unit 
returns were accompanied by exceptionally good pasture 
conditions. Milk production per cow in 1945 is indicated 
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at nearly 4,800 pounds, 5 per cent above 1944 and 1 per 
cent above the previous record in 1942. 


Rapid Diversification of North 
Carolina Farming 


“Cotton is no longer king in North Carolina,” said 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson in a recent 
speech to a group of farm leaders at North Carolina 
State College. ‘““The nearly two million acres of 20 years 
ago are just a memory. Today slightly more than half a 
million acres are being grown—and it is more effi- 
ciently produced and turns out higher yields. The land 
thus released has been used, along with other lands, to 
build a much more diversified agriculture. . . . 

“Corn acreage has been stepped up by more than 
1,000,000 acres—and what corn you can grow here when 


you really get going!” the Secretary said... . 


Talks for 4-H and FFA Groups 


Three new talks for the use of bankers in addressing 
groups of rural young people, such as 4-H Club members 
and Future Farmers of America, have been prepared by 
the Committee on Public Education of the A.B.A., and 
are now available. 

“What Makes an American?” describes the young 
citizen’s responsibility for the future; “It’s Up to You!” 
discusses the banker’s part in helping rural young people 
make the most of their opportunities; and “ Your Future 
in Farming” considers the future for farming in the 
postwar world. 

These may be obtained through state bankers associa- 
tions, or by writing directly to the committee at 12 E. 
36th Street, New York, New York. 


Surveys of Bank Loans to Farmers 


A questionnaire is being sent to all banks by the 
Agricultural Commission requesting data on their loans 
of different kinds to farmers in 1945. Each country bank 
is also asked to estimate the amount of agricultural 
loans which could be made if the demand existed. 
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BUILDING tox tne Future 


Miss KANE is assistant in the A.B.A. Department.of 
Real Estate Finance. 


Administration is expected to take in the tremen- 
dous task of providing housing of the quantity and 
kind so urgently needed now and in the years just ahead 
of us, it is of great concern to mortgage lenders to know 
what the FHA is doing to meet the emergency: what 
adjustments in procedures it can make and intends to 
make under present legislation so as to broaden the 
scope of its operations and make them more efficient; 
what legislative changes it considers desirable to in- 
crease its usefulness; what ill-advised revisions of its 
functions must be guarded against in order that it may 
continue to fulfill the purposes for which it was estab- 
lished. 
These very general questions were presented to Ray- 
mond M. Foley, the Federal Housing Commissioner, at 
an interview in Washington. 


T VIEW of the prominent part the Federal Housing 


Ma. FOLEY was appointed Commissioner last July to 
succeed Abner H. Ferguson. He has been associated 
with the FHA for 11 years, having been state director 
in Michigan from 1934 until he was called to Washing- 
ton. The record of the Michigan office under his direc- 
tion was outstanding in the volume of business insured, 
the small amount of losses incurred, and the attitude of 
cooperation encountered by mortgage lenders and others 
who had dealings with the office. 

Mr. Foley is competent and serious. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the background, purposes, and history of 
the FHA, and earnestly convinced of its potentialities in 
furthering the production of privately financed small 
homes and rental housing. He has definite ideas about 
how these potentialities can best be developed, and is 
forthright in stating his beliefs. 

The chief point that Mr. Foley emphasizes in discuss- 
ing FHA operations is that they must be on a sound 
basis. The National Housing Act, under which the FHA 
operates, has provided from the beginning that a mort- 
gage is not eligible for FHA insurance unless the project 
with respect to which it is executed is “economically 
sound.” The only exception to this was the insurance of 
mortgages on war housing under Title VI of the act. 
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The objective of soundness of FHA operations has been 
constantly stressed in the reports made to Congress by 
successive heads of the FHA, in speeches made by FHA 
officials, and in published material emanating from the 
FHA. It has frequently been commended by persons 
outside the FHA who might or might not be in sym- 
pathy with the existence of such an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Unless the fundamental concept of FHA operations is 
to be changed, Mr. Foley maintains, its continuance on 
a sound basis is essential. The FHA is at present fully 
self-supporting. It does not subsidize home ownership or 
the construction of housing. 


Unoer its mutual mortgage insurance system the risks 
of home financing are distributed among the four chief 
parties to the transaction: the borrower, the builder, the 
lender, and the Government. Mr. Foley attributes the 
successful record of the FHA to this balancing of risk, 
and the necessity for continued soundness in its opera- 
tions has been kept in mind in all the proposals made by 
the Commissioner for broadening its area of usefulness. 

Before the war ended, Mr. Foley said, he had ap- 
pointed a committee within the FHA to determine what 
changes in procedure could be made within the present 
legislative framework to increase the effectiveness of the 
insurance program. As a result of recommendations 
made by this committee and confirmed by interested 
outside groups, a number of innovations were made to 
facilitate the processing of applications or to widen the 
field embraced by FHA insurance. 

One of the most important of these changes provides 
for the issuance of firm commitments to insure mort- 
gages on properties held by operative builders, instead 
of making the commitment conditional on the finding of 
an acceptable purchaser. The firm commitment now 
issued is limited to 80 per cent of valuation up to $6,000, 
plus 60 per cent of the valuation between $6,000 and 
$10,000. This makes the maximum firm commitment 
$7,200. It is believed that this provision will facilitate 
long-range planning by operative builders, enable them 
to obtain construction loans with less trouble, and pos 
sibly reduce construction costs. The commitment pro- 
vides that if the property is sold to an owner-occupant 
acceptable to the FHA it will not be necessary that @ 
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new note and mortgage be executed for the longer-term, 
higher-percentage loan that will then be insurable. 

Recognizing the need for coverage in areas not hith- 
erto considered eligible, the FHA is now.willing to insure 
mortgages on small homes in outlying areas, when such 
properties are occupied by the owners but do not serve 
as their source of livelihood. 

The importance of a program of repair and improve- 
ment of existing properties in meeting the current hous- 
ing shortage has lead to a greater decentralization of 
operations under Title I of the National Housing Act in 
the interest of closer relationships between FHA field 
offices and the lenders and dealers concerned. 

Also under Title I the insurance in “war housing 
areas”’ of loans up to $5,000 with maximum maturities 
of seven years, which was authorized for the purpose of 
aiding in the reconversion of properties to provide addi- 
tional war housing, has been resumed in order to stimu- 
late the provision of housing for veterans. 


Tae experience gained in insuring mortgages on war 
housing projects has been the basis of revisions in the 
regulations for the insurance of mortgages on rental 
housing under section 207 of the act. It is anticipated 
that the issuance of firm commitments to operative 
builders, mentioned above, may result in some expan- 
sion of operations under this section. In any event, 
rental housing within the reach of lower incomes is badly 
needed, and the need will probably continue for some 
time. The changes in procedure under section 207 are 
designed to facilitate the production of such housing. 

From the beginning of its operations, there has been 
considerable misunderstanding in the public mind of the 
functions and processes of the FHA. Moreover, nu- 
merous amendments have been made to the National 
Housing Act since it first became a law in 1934, and 
because of these amendments and the changes in FHA 
regulations necessitated by them, mortgage lenders not 
familiar with the details of the insurance processes, 
which are necessarily somewhat complicated, sometimes 
find them difficult to follow. 


To clarify the procedure for all concerned, 
the FHA now has in preparation a mort- 
gagee’s handbook which describes the proc- 
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essing of an application for mortgage insur- 
ance from its execution by the mortgagee to 
the issuance of the insurance contract, ex- 
plaining each point in detail, and discusses 
the procedure of foreclosing and turning over 
property to the Commissioner in order to 
obtain the insurance benefits. The hand- 
book, in fact, is the most comprehensive 
effort that has been made up to now to 
clarify the whole operation of the mutual 
mortgage insurance system. 


In answer to a question about the ways in which he 
believed the operations of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration could be expanded through legislation without 
changing the concept of its function, Mr. Foley referred ° 
to his recent testimony on the General Housing Bill 
before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
He believes that for the small home owner the most 
satisfactory method of financing is by means of an FHA 
insured mortgage, and he hopes to see it made possible 
to extend this type of financing to owners in lower in- 
come groups than the FHA has heretofore reached. He 
said that in his statement to the committee he had set 
forth all the changes that he is able now to visualize as 
adding to the effectiveness of his agency and at the same 
time looking toward its continued solvency. 


However, the bill contains other provisions affecting 
the FHA, concerning which Mr. Foley is gravely appre- 
hensive, because he feels they would be damaging not 
only to FHA operations but to the whole structure of 
home finance. His position on these amendments accords 
with statements made by representatives of the A.B.A. 
who testified before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on the bill. 

The first of the debated amendments would require 
the inclusion in all FHA insured mortgages of provision 
for a moratorium, not to exceed three years, if the bor- 
rower should be unable to pay principal or interest be- 
cause of unemployment, economic conditions, or mis- 
fortunes beyond his control. 

The second amendment would require, in all mort- 
gages presented for insurance, a builder’s warranty 
guaranteeing the owner against structural defects, faulty 
materials or workmanship, and against non-compliance 
with special covenants or conditions in the building 
contract or any technical standards of construction or 
design prescribed by or approved by the Commissioner. 

Mr. Foley maintains that these two amendments 
would tend to eliminate the FHA as a factor in home 
financing, since the first would make FHA insured mort- 
gages unacceptable to lenders, and the second would 
make them unacceptable to builders. He pointed out 
that under the present law the mortgagee has a year’s 
time after delinquency, in which he may begin fore- 
closure, and that it is to the interest of the mortgagee 
as well as of the borrower to make every effort to avoid 
foreclosure, and that most mortgagees prefer to exhaust 
every possibility of curing a delinquency before they 
resort to foreclosure. He called attention to the difficulty 
of determining whether a default was in fact caused by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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Lobby of the First National Bank of Oglesby, Illinois which 
has been used as an assembly hall by the town’s citizens to 
hear lectures on store-front modernization 


? 


EVERAL years ago, Oglesby, Illinois, realized that 
Main Street’s store fronts were obsolete and added 
nothing to the town’s attractiveness. Today the 

town has a vigorously promoted plan for modernizing 
her business section to the greater glory of her citizens 
and the greater bulge of their pocketbooks. The First 
National Bank is cooperating with the Booster Club in 
pushing the project. 

Both the bank and the Club are determined that 
every commercial front in Oglesby will be modernized, 
no matter how long it takes to do the job. Out of a pos- 
sible 75 prospects, they already have 25 definite prom- 


ises. They want their business section to match the > 


enviable reputation of their municipal government 
which received nationwide acclaim in 1944 for being 


debt-free, and which has received professional mention ‘ 


for its efficient management on numerous occasions. In 
1931 Oglesby was deeply in debt. Today the town has 
saved $150,000 for postwar improvements. In the near 
future, Oglesby will have many of the conveniences 
which are ordinarily built only in larger communities 
and on borrowed funds. The city government has set a 
pace which has resulted in a large volume of inquiries for 
its annual reports, and the store-front modernization 
program has received tremendous commercial publicity, 
which can do the city no harm. 

The role of the First National Bank in the program is 
mainly to supply the cash resources needed. But it also 
supplies intangibles. Fur one thing, the bank building 
itself is a fine-appearing structure and furnishes an 
example of what the community can achieve in building 


A New Faee 


America’s small town bankers have a huge stake in 
the possible billion dollar store-front modernization 
requirements of Main Street. This Illinois town 
started its program way back in 1940. 


appearance. The bank adds the dignity of its support to 
the whole plan, and is prepared to advise, assist, and 
encourage the merchants to do more business, to reclaim 
as much as possible of the retail trade which is going 
elsewhere. 

The bank has on various occasions arranged for speak- 
ers on subjects related to store modernization, using the 
lobby of the bank as an assembly room. 

Public announcement has recently been made of the 
first new structure to be built, the Personality Frock 
Shoppe. An architect’s drawing of the proposed new 
home appears at the top of this article. This is the first of 
the 25 promised prospects to announce definite plans for 
building, but the First National Bank and the Booster 
Club of Oglesby are confident the other 24 will follow 
suit. 


A VENTURE of this sort is never achieved except by 
the originality, sweat and tears of at least one human 
with an idea. In this case, the man was Edward Hand, 
Oglesby’s city clerk, who published the photographs 
you see below, and similar views of the “jerry-built 
horror,” in his annual municipal reports over a period 
of years, in order to focus attention on the need for 
rehabilitation. In the words of O. H. Bowen, executive 
vice-president and cashier of the First National Bank: 
“As happens to all pioneers, Mr. Hand had his ears 
pinned back more than once for stirring up the untidy 
side of the town. But his ears didn’t stay pinned.” 
According to the encyclopedia which devotes a para- 
graph to the town, Oglesby, Illinois, is a “city of La 
Salle county, 100 miles S. W. of Chicago on the Illinois 
River, at the mouth of the Vermilion, opposite La Salle 
and Peru. It is on the Federal highway 51, and is served 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific, the 
Illinois Central, and (through La Salle and Peru) the 
Burlington Route railways. It is part of the Tri-city 
industrial district, engaged chiefly in the manufacture 


Photographs of “jerry-built” horrors of Oglesby, published with similar views in 
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of cement, and coal mining. It was founded in 1856 and 
incorporated in 1903. Until 1914 it was called Portland.” 
(Why the name was changed to Oglesby, we are not 
informed.) The 1940 census gave Oglesby a population of 
3,938. 

The Britannica makes no mention of the Booster 
Club, but it is that organization which differentiates 
Oglesby from thousands of other small towns. The Club, 
of which Mr. Hand is a director, organized the town’s 
$114 million banking institution, the First National. 
The club, also to its recent credit, has brought two new 
industries to Oglesby. 

In 1943, the Boosters prevailed on the state to make a 
large and beautiful 250-acre “nature area” into a state 
park, Matthieesen State Park Nature Area. They were 
also responsible for the adoption of a zoning ordinance 
by the Oglesby city council. 

In the near future, the Oglesby Booster Club plans to 
sell a $130,000 first mortgage bond issue for the purpose 
of developing still further one of the new industries, 
which will create employment for an additional 500 
persons. On the current agenda also are plans to have 
dial telephones installed in Oglesby; the establishment 
of a frozen-food locker (which is well beyond the plan- 
ning stage); a new or southeast entrance to the city to 
cost about $500,000, financed by the State Highway 
Department. 

The First National Bank has on its directorate several 
Booster members: Peter P. Corgiat, assistant cashier, 
Gildo E. Costa, director (secretary of the club), and 
Edward Hand, director, who brought with them vigor 
and aggressiveness. 

Believe it or not, there are just as many relics of the 
“gas light” era and World War I outside of museums as 
there are inside. And the greater portion, especially in 
building and architecture, are still in daily use. 

There is no denying the argument that a building is a 
major investment with a longer life expectancy than a 
new suit. Some buildings even add dignity and gracious- 
ness with the years. After the first 20 years, that “too 
new” look has worn off and the structure achieves 
“aged” mellowness. But even the best of buildings re- 
quire constant attention, repair, and often alteration of 
design, to stay in tune with the times. And many of the 
lesser commercial structures, however appropriate they 
were in their time, outlive their best days very quickly, 
especially in this century of speed in every aspect of life. 


the annual municipal reports over a period of years by Edward Hand, city clerk 


An architect’s drawing of the proposed new home of the Person- 
ality Frock Shoppe, the first new structure to be built under 
the store-front modernization campaign in Oglesby, Illinois 


Big city or small town, one look about is sufficient to 
encompass a variety of these worn-out structures. 

While extensive building and repair will be under- 
taken generally in cities of all sizes and types when 
materials and labor are available, there is also a definite 
and widespread movement to modernize the business 
“face” of Small Town America, the Main Streets in 
towns and cities of under 25,000 population. Aside from 
the aesthetic value of such a program, there can be no 
doubt that this is a sound business policy and in line 
with modern merchandising. 

Many of these towns have reason to fear the com- 
petition of nearby metropolitan centers which lure away 
the local trade, often by the single factor of better 
merchandising. And the small towns have elected to 
fight for a greater volume of sales. The modernizing of 
their stores and store fronts is an important step in the 
fight. 

As Millard C. Faught pointed out in his “Face Lift- 
ing Main Street,” which appeared in BANKING’s July 
1945 issue, America’s small town bankers have a huge 
stake in the possible billion dollar store-front modern- 
ization requirements of Main Street. 

Whether the movement consists of a series of unre- 
lated improvements by individual business men, or a 
planned and coordinated program, or a cooperative 
venture, the town bank plays a prominent part in the 
over-all picture. The bank supplies the money and very 
often the initiative and sustained enthusiasm that carry 
the project forward. 
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Home Plans and Planners 


URING the past few years banks interested in 
mortgage financing have been looking toward the 
day when Mr. and Mrs. America could again 

have that new home of their own. Theoretically, at 
least, that day is now here, although perhaps the pro- 
spective builder who can get neither material nor labor 
won’t agree. However, wartime restrictions on housing 
are over and everyone is predicting an enormous build- 
ing boom once the jam is broken. 

Meanwhile, thousands of home planners as members 
of bank-sponsored clubs and institutes, have been keep- 
ing up to date on architectural trends, building methods 
and materials, and developments in home equipment. 
They have been studying, with the assistance of lec- 
tures, promotional material and other practical aids 
provided through their bank clubs, the fine points of 
home building so that when ground-breaking day 
finally arrives they will know exactly what they want. 


Tae Meriden Savings Bank, Meriden, Connecticut, 
formed a “Home Planners’ Club” in February 1945 
and in less than a year had listed 500 members. On 
enrolment, each member receives a scrapbook, a guide 
to home planning, house sketches, and other ‘aids. Each 
month thereafter members receive a sketch of a new 
house and other informative material such as manu- 
facturers’ booklets. An accompanying letter tells the 
bank’s story about mortgage loans in brief instalments. 

In the bank lobby is a display consisting of several 
scale models of homes, and a bulletin board on which 
are shown samples of some of the club material. Copies 
of the booklet, “Your Home,” are always available to 
the public. The whole plan is advertised monthly in the 
local newspapers. 

Most of the enrolments are obtained through personal 
interviews when the interested persons come to the bank 
to inquire about the program. For the actual interview, 
a manual is used in which are displayed samples of the 
material available. The manual also suggests use of the 
bank’s home financing service by describing and illus- 
trating its mortgage plans and the use of a special sav- 
ings account to accumulate the down payment on a 
home. 


Sussrant1atty the same plan is showing good results 
in the form of inquiries at the Third National Bank and 
Trust Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Home plan- 
ners are invited to join a “House of the Month” club, 
after which they are encouraged to build up a fund for 
the required down-payment on a home. Each month 
they receive a sketch of a new house and are advised 
that detailed plans of the house are available at the 
bank’s office, which they are at liberty to inspect at 
their convenience. If they are sufficiently interested, 
they can purchase a complete set of plans and speci- 
fications for a nominal amount. The bank is building 
up a back-log of mortgage loan prospects. 

The Industrial Trust Company of Providence, Rhode 
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Island, announces a Home Planners’ Service Center 
ready to advise and aid the aspiring home-owner all the 
way from choosing a location to financing. These five 
special aids are available to members: (1) The services 
of a staff architect for consultation, together with other 
officers experienced in building operations; (2) reference 
portfolios and instructive booklets on all phases of home 
planning, plus a copy of a colorful home-owners catalog; 
(3) a series of home planning talks by recognized au- 
thorities; (4) panoramic displays to guide the home 
planner in lot selection, architecture, interior designs 
and furnishings; (5) a practical plan for accumulating the 
down payment—and for arranging a home construction 
loan on tailor-made terms. 


Berore starting its home planning service, The First 
National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin, contacted building 
contractors and architects in the city, reminding them 
of the five or six different mortgage loan plans available 
at the bank. The contractors and architects were in- 
formed that the bank was making booklets available 
to people interested in home building, merely to assist 
them in their preliminary planning with the hope that 
when they went to their architect or builder, they would 
already have definite plans in mind. 

Next, a large newspaper advertisement under the 
heading, “Plan Your Home Now and Plan Its Financ- 
ing,”’ offered an illustrated booklet to aid in determin- 
ing the size of home best suited to individual family 
needs. This booklet was also made available to the 
bank’s customers through enclosures in checking ac- 
count statements. Follow-up material consisted of two 
booklets, “Style Trends” showing pictures and floor 
plans for smaller type homes, and “Select Homes,” for 
larger homes. 

In the course of inquiries, the First National dis- 
covered that a surprisingly large number of prospective 
home builders had already purchased their lots. 


Taz Farmers and Mechanics National Bank of Phoe- 
nixville, Pennsylvania, does not have a special Home 
Planners’ Club. Instead, it advertises exclusively in the 
newspaper, displaying various types of houses with 
floor plans, and inviting the public to come into the 
bank to inspect model houses which are on display. 
For a nominal sum, prospective owners can also procure 
blue prints and specifications which they can discuss 
with a contractor. The public is invited to file names 
and addresses with the bank in order to receive sketches 
for new houses during the year. FHA financing is ex- 
plained in newspaper advertising, and the public is also 
invited to stop at the bank and discuss with the officers 
any plan they might have in mind. 

These are only a very few examples of banks’ mer- 
chandising of home financing mortgages, but they serve 
to illustrate the point that the banks intend to be out 
in front in the construction era and have taken an 
active part in promoting that era itself. 
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Modernize now — for better revenues, 
fewer vacancies. 


VEN in a “seller’s market” the 
E store that has customer appeal 
is preferred by the wisest merchants. 
They know that trim, modern store 
fronts — light, bright interiors — at- 
tract more customers into the store, 
help to increase sales and profits. 
That is why such stores bring higher 
rents, seldom stand vacant. 

You can give your tenants these 
advantages—and insure easier rent- 
ing and steadier income—by mod- 


“PITTSBURGH” 


ernizing business properties with 
Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal, inside and out. That is 
the proven way to attract prospec- 
tive tenants, to keep present tenants 
prosperous and satisfied. 

There is another feature of this 
trend toward modernizing which pre- 
sents a profit possibility. Responsible 
merchants who own their stores may 
need money to install new fronts and 
interiors. Experience has proved that 


such loans are a sound, profitable 
proposition. 

Don’t wait, modernize now and 
put your businéss properties in the 
“premium” class. To assure a well- 
planned, economical design, consult 
your architect. Our staff will gladly 
cooperate with you and with him. 

In the meantime, send the coupon 
for our free booklets on store mod- 
ernization, giving facts and showing 
actual installations. Then you can see 
for yourself how Pittsburgh Glass 
and Pittco Store Front Metal have 
transformed other properties into 
revenue-producers. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


2082-6 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your illus- 
trated booklet on store modernization, “How Eye- 


Appeal—Inside and Out—Increases Retail Sales.” 


STORE FRONTS and INTERIORS 
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IN 1773 a clerk recorded the inventory of a store 
in Litiz, Pennsylvania. To him it was but a list of 
merchandise. While struggling with his task, only 
a miracle could have told him that it would one 
day become a document full of meaning to pos- 
terity for it not only lists many of the common 
goods purchased by our ancestors just prior to the 
Revolutionary War, but embodies the very essence 
of American strength. 

Between the lines of this old inventory we can 
read words like honesty, industriousness, efficiency 
and integrity—the stone and mortar out of which 
America’s business greatness was built. 

You don’t have to reach to the upper shelves of 
your imagination to find the priceless factors which 


are indispensable to successful public service. 
These factors are made up of hard work, integrity, 
soundness and the genuine will to perform a na- 
tional duty. Since 1853 The Home Insurance Com- 
pany has been dedicated to these things. Taking 
frequent inventory of its stock in trade, with sharp 
appraisal for the needs of its producers and clients, 
has enabled The Home to aim high into the future 
with a firm foot on the ground. 
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Home-Building Priorities 


HOWARD B. SMITH 


The Priorities Regulations described in this article were 
originally issued on December 20, 1945, and a digest of the 
regulations prepared by the A.B.A.’s Department of Real 
Estate Finance was sent to all banks. Amendments to the 
regulations were issued on January 11, 1946 and digests of 
the regulations as amended as well as copies of the official 
regulations and a supply of application forms were sent to 
all banks requesting them. 

Mr. Situ is director of the Department of Real Estate 
Finance, American Bankers Association. 


LLOWING the revocation of conservation order 

L-41 on October 15, 1945, it was anticipated that 

the home building industry could once again func- 

tion without governmental controls except for OPA 
prices on certain building materials and services. 

Because of the emphasis that had been placed upon 
new plant construction to house industries which would 
provide immediate employment and the enormous de- 
mand for commercial construction of all kinds, certain 
building materials which were in limited supply almost 
disappeared from the market. Lumber production, 
largely because of labor difficulties, was much below 
normal during the months of September and October. 
The cast iron and brick industries were beset with price 
and wage difficulties the net result of which was a drastic 
curtailment in production of these two vital building 
components. As a result of all this, the home building 
industry was badly crippled. 

Because of this critical materials situation and the 
urgent necessity for providing housing for veterans, the 
President, by executive order, on December 12 an- 
nounced that a program of priorities for home construc- 
tion would be reinstated. The order provides that 
preference to veterans in sale or rental will be provided 
in all housing constructed with the aid of such priorities. 
A price ceiling of $10,000 on single dwellings, $17,000 on 


President Truman met recently with officers of the National 
Association of Home Builders from all parts of the United 
States to discuss housing shortage problems. Left to right, 
below, Harry J. Durbin, Detroit; Robert P. Gerholz, Flint, 
Michigan; President Truman; Frank W. Cortright, Washington; 
Ralph S. Duke, St. Louis; and Joseph Meyerhoff, Baltimore 
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two-family dwellings and a rental ceiling of $80 monthly 
per unit is established. The sale price includes land, im- 
provements and sales commission. In addition to the 
permitted rent, there may be added not in excess of 
$3 per month per room for tenant services, actual cost 
on a pro rata basis of gas and electricity for tenant’s 
domestic purposes, and in multi-family structures only, 
not in excess of $10 per month for garage rent. The sale 
price of structures containing three or more dwelling 
units is not limited by the regulation. 

This reconversion housing program which is ad- 
ministered by the Civilian Production Administration 
is much simpler in operation than the wartime priorities 
program administered by the War Production Board. 
The objective of the program is to assure construction 
of the 400,000 to 500,000 dwelling units during 1946 
for which governmental authorities estimate there will 
be labor and materials available. In order to provide 
assurance that this amount of construction can be com- 
pleted, approximately one-half of the production of the 
most critical building materials is to be allocated to this 
housing program. 

On January 15, 1946, the effective date for filing ap- 
plications, the following materials were deemed to be in 
such short supply that priorities to obtain them would 
be issued: 

Common and face brick, clay sewer pipe, structural clay tile, 
gypsum board, gypsum lath, cast iron soil pipe and fittings, cast 
iron radiation, bathtubs, lumber, millwork, concrete blocks. 

Additions to and deletions from this list will be made as 
supplies warrant. 


Tue regulations provide that operative builders and 
veterans who wish to build for their own occupancy must 
make application for priorities assistance on approved 
forms at the FHA office which has jurisdiction over their 
territory. This processing function of FHA is entirely 
separate from its loan insurance function. The applica- 
tion process is streamlined and requires only the sub- 
mission of plans, a statement as to the proposed sale 
price and rent, and a digest of specifications. If FHA is 
satisfied that the applicant can start construction 
within 90 days, that he can satisfactorily finance the 
project, and that the proposed sale price or rental is 
reasonably related to the proposed accommodations, the 
project will be approved and the right to use an HH 
preference rating on orders for listed materials will be 
granted. The builder may authorize subcontractors 
working on the project to use the applicable preference 
rating also. 

Placards stating that the construction is being carried 
on under the Reconversion Housing Program, that 
preference will be given to veterans in selling and rent- 
ing, and showing the approved maximum sale or rental 
price must be posted in front of each structure in a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Building News 


“Without Federal Aid’ 


City of Indianapolis has a slum clearance plan 
which provides for local financing, without Federal 


aid. The plan was described to the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee during its hearings on the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing Bill by Paul L. McCord, 
chairman of the board of commissioners of the Redevel- 
opment Department of the Indianapolis city govern- 
ment. That department, recently established as a special 
taxing district with power to levy taxes but not to issue 
bonds, is the municipality’s method of working out its 
own redevelopment solution, without dependence on the 
Federal Government. 

“We feel fully confident,”’ Mr. McCord told the 
Senate committee, “we can do the job for Indianapolis 
without Federal aid. We shall, of course, feel a little 
foolish if we proceed to do so with our own resources, 
and then wake up to find the Federal Government 
pressing subsidies on other cities, which we shall have 
helped pay for. The answer to that suggestion, however, 
is not in our accepting Federal aid, but in all other 
communities awakening to their own possibilities, and 
the threat to our national existence of further deficit 
spending and determining to meet the problem, them- 
selves, without Federal aid.” 

Those who drafted the Indianapolis plan sought “a 
method that would require a minimum of government 
participation and place main reliance on private capital 
and initiative for the redevelopment of the slum areas.” 
The commission levied the first tax for its work and 
will collect approximately $550,000 this year for the 
first slum clearance project. It is expected that its fund 
will be somewhat in the nature of a revolving fund, 
being replenished from sale of land and further taxes. 


Construction Forecast 


Atrnovcx shortages of materials and labor, together 
with other lesser obstacles, prevent a rapid return of the 


Wilson W. 
Wyatt, home 
building “ex- 
pediter,” has 
the job of 
smashing bot- 
tlenecks to 
meet the hous- 
ing shortage 


construction industry to a peacetime basis, the index of 
construction is rising, and the outlook for the current 
year, while far from bright, is still encouraging in that it 
points to an eventual easing of the present situation. 

The Department of Commerce predicts a volume of 
privately financed construction in 1946 that will nearly 
double the amount of building last year. The 1945 figure 
was $2,723,000,000; the estimate for 1946 is $5,350,000,- 
000. Privately financed non-farm residential construction 
in 1945 amounted to $770 million and the department 
sees $2,150,000,000 ahead for this year, which would be 
an increase of 179 per cent. 

Total public construction, which dropped from $2,427,- 
000,000 in 1944 to $2,028,000,000 in 1945, is expected to 
rise to $2,150,000,000 during the current year. This in- 
cludes an anticipated $100 million for residential con- 
struction. 

The department estimates that the total of all con- 
struction this year will be 60 per cent greater than in 
1945. 


Real Estate Courses 


Tue National Association of Real Estate Boards has 
recently published a list of ‘‘ Educational Opportunities 
in Real Estate” which illustrates the growing interest in 
the opportunities offered by careers in housing, real 
estate, and related fields, and the realization of the fact 
that special training is needed for work in these fields. 

In addition to courses given by professional groups 
and local real estate boards, the booklet names over 90 
colleges and universities in the United States that offer 
courses in real estate and land economics. The number 
of such institutions is constantly growing. The present 
list, for example, was printed too soon to include the new 
graduate department of urban land economics at Colum- 
bia University headed by Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, former 
deputy manager of the A.B.A. 

Copies of the booklet, which also contains a brief 
bibliography of real estate and city planning, can be ob- 
tained from the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1737 K Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


URBAN MortGaGE LENDING. Division of General Edu- 
cation of New York University. 300 pp. $6. 


Tas real estate mortgage study includes 12 papers 
read by leading authorities on the subject at a confer- 
ence organized by Professor Paul McGhee, director of 
the Division of General Education, in cooperation with 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of America. Original 
analyses by nationally prominent insurance and savings 
banks excutives, accountants, and noted economists in- 
clude questions and answers developed at the- confer- 
ence. 

The book is designed as a guide to postwar real- 
estate financing. 
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This KARDEX 


CUSTOMER 
INFORMATION FILE 


Authentic Data 
on all customers 
of the bank in one 


centralized record! 


“Our Customer File is consulted con- 
stantly by all departments as a quick 
and authentic source of comprehensive 
data regarding customers and their 
relationships with the bank. 

“It saves time because it provides 
complete, accurate answers with one 
call instead of many.” 

Six years of experience with Kardex 
C.F. lend authority to Mr. Baird’s 
comments on its importance in effi- 
cient and profitable banking service. 
Hundreds of other banks, both large 
and small, have similarly found 
Kardex C.I.F. a virtual necessity. 
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‘saves time in every department” 


says Bruce Baird, President, National Savings and Trust Co., Washington 


irae 


tio 


Of course smooth operation starts 
with installation “know-how.” On 
this point Mr. Baird adds, “No small 
part of the successful operation is due 
to the competent manner in which this 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


| 


record was set up under Remington 
Rand supervision.” 

Full details are in Management 
Controller No. M.C. 608—available 
from our nearest Branch Office. 


Reninglon Road 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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“Cooperation... through the period which lies ahead” 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
WASHINGTON 


December 19, 1945 


Dear Mr. Rathje: 


Now that the Victory Loan, the last of the 
big public bond drives, has been successfully 
completed, I wish to express through you the 
Treasury's deep appreciation to the banks of the 
nation for their whole-hearted support of the war 
financing effort. 


With their splendid cooperation, we not only 
have raised the money needed to finance thé war 
but have provided for the urgent demands of the 
immediate postwar period. Furthermore, this has 
been accomplished at a low interest cost to the 
governnent and in ‘a manner which has best served 
our national economy by absorbing the surplus funds 
of non-bank investors and giving over 85 million 
Americans a direct financial stake in their country's 
future welfare. 


Banks and bani:ers have utilized their 
professional skill in this great selling task by 
furnishing leadership and volunteer salesmen to 
many of our State anc local War Finance Committees. 
They have served without. compensation in the sale 
of securities, and have contributed generously of 
their ovm funds in supporting the Treesury's 
advertising and promotion proprems. 


It is very gratifying to me to learn from 
you, and from the many members of your organization 
with whom I have talked, that the bcnkers, conscious 
of their deep responsibility, generally realize that 
the Treasury's financial problems are not at an end, 
and to receive their full assurance that the co- 
operation which has been so valuable during the war, 
will be extended through the period which lies 
ahead. It is important that the banks not only 
continue to act as issuing agents in the sale of 
savings bonds but encourage a continuance of the 
payroll savings plan and the retention of bonds 
by the millions who alreacy own them, so that bond 
holders will maintain an active interest in 
government matters born of a sense of partnershinp-- 
a.sense that is so vital to the unity which will be 
needed in the days end yeers to come. 


Sincerely yours, 


Secretary of Treasury. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Association Gets 40 
Members in 2 Months 


Dominick's Committee 
Lists the Additions 


Forty new members were 
added to the roster of the 
American Bankers Association 
during November and Decem- 
ber 1945, according to R. L. 
Dominick, chairman of the 
Association’s Organization 
Committee and president of 
the Traders Gate City Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sixteen banks in 10 states 
joined in December. They are: 

Alabama, Bank of Cotton- 
wood; Farmers Exchange Bank, 
McCullough; Slocomb Nation- 
al Bank, Slocomb. 

California, Security-First 
National Bank, Oak Knoll 
Branch, Pasadena. 

Illinois, First State Bank of 
Elmwood Park; Erie State 
Bank, Erie. 

Iowa, Ainsworth State Bank. 

Minnesota, Granger State 
Bank; Ogilvie State Bank. 

Nebraska, Platte Center 
Bank. 

North Carolina, First Citi- 
zns Bank & Trust Co. of 
Smithfield, Cherry Point 
Branch First National Bank 
of Whiteville. 

Pennsylvania, Strausstown 
National Bank. 

Texas, The Love Field State 
Bank, Dallas; Nederland State 
Bank. 

Washington, Bank of Auburn. 

The 24 members added in 
November are: 

Alabama, Cedar Bluff 
Bank; First National Bank, 
Dozier; Bank of Springville. 

Florida, Pan American Bank 
of Miami. 

Iowa, Cambridge State 
Bank; Inwood State Bank; 
Lester State Bank; Mapleton 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

Illinois, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

Massachusetts, Ipswich 
Savings Bank. 


The letter on the left was 
written by Secretary Vin- 


son to Frank C. Rathje, 
president of the American 
ankers Association. 


"State Level” Program for Serving Veterans 
Suggested to Associations by A.B.A. Section 


To assist state bankers asso- 
ciations and state veterans’ 
service committees in carrying 
out the A.B.A. Committee on 
Service for War Veterans’ rec- 
ommendations, the State As- 
sociation Section of the A.B.A. 
has forwarded several sugges- 
tions to these groups. 

It was recommended that 
the state associations (1) ap- 
point committees on service 
for war veterans in states 
where none now exist; (2) or- 
ganize these committees along 
lines of existing districts and 
fixing responsibility for carry- 
ing on details of the program; 
and (3) arrange for speakers on 
veterans legislation and prob- 
lems and regional and state- 
wide meetings. 


The Suggestions 


It was suggested to the state 
committees that they (1) spon- 
sor a series of meetings for 
member banks by groups to 
inform them of their respon- 
sibility to returning veterans, 
both in the procedure in mak- 
ing GI loans, and with respect 
to other provisions of the GI 
act; (2) set up a speakers’ 
bureau to arrange for talks 
before veterans’ organizations, 
service clubs, etc., using mate- 
rial prepared by the A.B.A. or 
other subject matter; (3) con- 
duct a continuous publicity 
program through radio, news- 
papers, trade journals, etc., in 
order to give widest possible 
information regarding their ac- 


Michigan, State Savings 
Bank, Gagetown. 

Missouri, Anderson State 
Bank; Citizens Bank, 
Blythedale; Bank of Mead- 
ville. 

Nebraska, National Bank of 
Ainsworth; Bartlett State 
Bank; The American Bank, 
Burr; Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Comstock; State Bank 
of Liberty; Bank of Niobrara; 
First National Bank, Utica. 

South Dakota, Gary State 
Bank. 

Texas, 
Odem. 

Puerto Rico, Santurce Bank 
& Trust Co. 


First State Bank, 


tivities, etc., etc.; (4) keep 
member banks advised of all 
changes in the GI act and 
Veterans Administration regu- 
lations; (5) maintain close con- 
tact with all state organizations 
interested in veterans’ affairs; 
(6) notify member banks re- 
garding moving pictures and 
sound slide educational films 
that may be available for local 
use both for showing to banker 
groups as well as to civic 
groups, etc.; (7) make full use 
of the county key banker or- 
ganizations of the A.B.A. Agri- 
cultural Commission; and (8) 
keep in touch and coordinate 
efforts with local chapters of 
the A.I.B. 

To the banks, the Committee 
on Service for War Veterans 
made these suggestions: (1) 
That they advertise the serv- 
ices they are equipped to offer 
veterans; (2) urge all eligible 
officers and employees to join 
one or more of the various 
veterans organizations and to 
participate actively in the work 
of these groups; and (3) take 
the lead in their communities 
in helping to form veterans’ 
information and service cen- 
ters on a cooperative basis in 
order to coordinate all local 
veterans’ service activities. 

In connection with this pro- 
gram, G. Harold Welch, presi- 
dent of the State Association 
Section and secretary of the 
Connecticut Bankers Associ- 
ation, has sent a questionnaire 
to section members, asking for 
information on the progress of 
the work done thus far in each 
state in behalf of returning 
veterans and also requesting 
data on future plans. 


Amendments to Tax Laws 
Recommended in Report 


Recommendations for 
amendments to the Federal, 
estate and gift tax laws and 
income tax laws pertaining to 
estates are set forth in an 86- 
page report recently published 
by the Committee on Taxation 
of the A.B.A. Trust Division. 
It has been sent to division 
members as well as to members 
of Congress and Treasury De- 
partment officials. 


A.LB. Speeds Plans to 
Aid Banker Veterans 


Council Studies Ways 
to Meet Gis’ Needs 


Further development of the 
“refresher” educational pro- 
gram of the American Institute 
of Banking, which will be aimed 
particularly. at meeting the 
needs of the returning banker- 
veteran, was the principal topic 
discussed at the annual mid- 
winter meeting of the Insti- 
tute’s Executive Council, held 
Jan. 13-15 in Dallas, Texas. 

The A.I.B. will make special 
efforts to aid returning mem- 
bers of the armed forces who 
were drawn from bank staffs in 
readapting themselves to the 
banking business, according to 
David T. Scott, national presi- 
dent of the Institute, who is 
also assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

During its meeting, the 
council discussed plans for ‘re- 
fresher courses and also a con- 
tinuation of the A.I.B. Job 
Relations Program, designed 
to fulfill the needs of veterans 
returning to their positions in 
banks, or veterans who plan to 
enter banking. 


New Consumer Loan Ad 
Series to Aid Banks 


Plans of banks to merchan- 
dise their consumer loan serv- 
ices are reflected in the increas- 
ing number of requests for 
promotion material featuring 
automobile purchase and house- 
holdequipmentloans, according 
to A.B.A. Deputy Manager 
John B. Mack, who is manager 
of the Association’s Advertis- 
ing Department. 

“‘Indicationsare,”’ Mr. Mack 
said, ‘‘that a sizable group of 
banks are planning a regular 
program of consumer loan ad- 
vertising for use now, and in 
the future when car and equip- 
ment output get into full 
swing.” 

The Advertising Department 
has prepared several advertis- 
ing campaigns to fill this need 
of the banks. Under production 
at BANKING’s press time were 
five newspaper adverti sing pro- 
grams featuring auto | oans. 
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NO. 11N A SERIES OF FARM COMMUNITY BUILDER SERIES 


TIMMONS BROTHERS ARE TOP-FLIGHT 


Community Gadldenrs 


Million Dollar 


Purina Dealers 


Gerould and Jack Timmons, 


Back in 1925 when A. J. Timmons entered the feed business it was his 
idea that the organization must be of service in building the community. 
Because the broiler business seemed to be a “‘natural” for that area, A. J. 
did everything he could think of to foster it for miles around. Today 
broilers are big business in the community. 


Now that his sons, Jack and Gerould, are running the business, 
they’re putting in the same amount of drive and imagination. While one 
looks after purchasing and management, the other takes part in civic 
affairs and is on the board of directors of the bank. 


Cornerstone of the Timmons business is Purina Chows (they’ve 
sold more than a million dollars worth), but in addition, they sell other 
related lines to round out their service and profit picture. Through the 
years they have used the Purina formula — quality merchandise, helpful 
service, effective advertising and merchandising plans —to become 
successful businessmen and community builders. 


PURINA MILLS 


Headquarters « St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 
FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


There are many more Purina Dealers whose ote | 
an 

they're he 
Purina Dealer aaa his organization con 
day in and day out... know their plans, problems and 
needs. visitin many of them are 
saying a good a wor s. Does your 
local Purina <= focal your bank 
offers to cee farmers. so that he can recommend them? 
Maybe he’s trying to do this now, when he thinks of it 
bi but’ your Working ask him for 
‘his active cooperation ing 

Banker and -you can build 


\ 
co-owners 
The 
Timmons store — 
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Savings Deposit Activity 


... we learned some astounding facts.” 


R. A. BEZOIER 


Mr. BEzOIER is vice-president and cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Rochester, Minnesota, and chairman of the 
Service Charge Committee of the Commission on Country 
Bank Operations of the American Bankers Association. 
In this article he gives the results of a survey of the activity 
of his bank’s savings deposits and of measures taken to 
reduce excessive account activity. 


URING recent years conditions have required not 
only the saving of expense but also the saving of 
time and manpower, the conservation of equip- 

ment and supplies, and the elimination of unwarranted 
lobby congestion and unnecessary activity at tellers’ 
windows. In the attempt to discover more places where 
we could make some of these important savings in the 
operation of various departments of the bank we com- 
menced an investigation of the savings department 
three years ago and learned some astounding facts. 
Judging from the analysis we made and a study of 
surveys conducted by several other banks it appeared 
that savings departments in commercial banks “just 
grew” without attention to character and trend of 
accounts. The results of this uncontrolled development 
are unfortunate and should be curbed, according to the 
views of many who have been successful in bringing 
about correction. When we began the survey we carried 
3,700 savings accounts aggregating $1,650,000 not in- 
cluding the dormant accounts. Seventeen hundred 
twenty-three accounts were under $100 with an average 
balance of $25 and the total dollar amount was only 
$43,612. In other words, 47 per cent of the number of 
accounts was represented by only 2.6 per cent of the 
total amount. While that condition was not desirable 
there would have been nothing alarming in this as such 
if it had not been for the fact that 54 per cent of with- 
drawal activity was confined to the depositor with less than 
$100 in the bank! Obviously, it is absurd for any institu- 
tion based on sound business principles to permit one 
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group of customers (accounts under $100 representing 
but 2.6 per cent of the savings business) to make use of 
over half (54 per cent) of the service performed. 

In addition to analyzing the outstanding savings 
accounts we undertook to investigate the condition of 
savings business put on the books in a given period of 
time. The following figures are both revealing and 
disappointing: 

1,157 accounts were opened in 1939; by December 31, 

1942, 900, or 78 per cent, were closed. 

1,021 accounts were opened in 1940; by December 31, 

1942, 714, or 70 per cent, were closed. 


These figures are bad enough as they are, but a break- 
down of the 1940 business discloses a deplorable condi- 
tion which we have found exists in banks in all parts of 
ithe country. Forty-four per cent of the accounts opened 
in 1940 and subsequently closed were entirely too active 
and constituted no benefit to either the depositor or the 
bank insofar as the objective of thrift was concerned. 
Forty-eight per cent of these accounts lasted less than 
six months and 21 per cent less than three months—a 
very unsatisfactory condition. Another group of figures 
covering these same accounts is likewise discouraging. 
Thirty per cent of the accounts amounted to less than 
$25 and 67 per cent were under $100! Savings accounts 
constituting the large majority of new business in 1940 
were undesirable from several points of view—70 per 
cent closed out within three years; excessive activity was 
outstanding; balances were extremely small. The actual 
proportion of genuine thrift accounts was so small that 
it is logical to conclude that the majority of these de- 
positors never intended to open and build real savings. 

A common method of attempting to eliminate exces- 
sive activity is an interview between the depositor and 
an officer of the bank. Some banks report favorable 
results but most banks don’t accomplish their objective 
by such means. Another approach to the problem is the 
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practice of not crediting interest for the period during 
which excessive withdrawals occur. This method has not 
been effective as the amount of interest on a small ac- 
count is less than the cost of handling the excessive 
activity. Incidentally, the problem of excessive activity 
occurs rarely in accounts over $300 or $400. The activity 
charge appears to be the most generally effective means 
of reducing activity. It is considered as a penalty rather 
than a service charge, and activity reduction rather 
than income is the desired result. Our investigation dis- 
closed that numerous banks have followed this method 
with considerable success and consequently we adopted 
rules as of April 1, 1943 described on the printed notice 
to savings depositors, which follows: 


NOTICE TO SAVINGS DEPOSITORS 
REGARDING ACTIVITY CHARGES 


Savings accounts were originally designed as limited with- 
drawal accounts. They are, for example, for the purpose of 
accumulating funds to be used for retirement or emergencies. 
In other words, frequent withdrawals are discouraged for the 
mutual benefit of the depositor and the bank. Checking 
accounts are available to those desiring the convenience of 
frequent withdrawals. 

During the past few years many banks have found that sub- 
stantial portions of their savings accounts are represented by 
small accounts which are extremely active and not in any sense 
real thrift accounts. In view of increasing costs, it is impossible 
to permit such activity as disclosed by surveys of the character 
and behavior of such savings accounts. It is not our intention 
to discourage thrift in any way whatsoever. We merely wish to 
reduce or eliminate excessive activity and in order to accom- 
plish that purpose our Board of Directors has established rules 
effective April Ist, 1943. 

On accounts with minimum balances under $200 depositors 
are allowed one free withdrawal in a semi-annual interest 
period (from April Ist to October Ist or October Ist to April 
Ist). 

On accounts with minimum balances from $200 to $299.99, 
two free withdrawals are allowed in a semi-annual interest 
period. 

On accounts with minimum balances from $300 to $399.99, 
three free withdrawals are allowed in a semi-annual interest 
period. 

On accounts with minimum balances from $400 to $499.99, 
four free withdrawals are allowed in a semi-annual interest 
period. 

Additional withdrawals will be subject to an activity charge 
of 25¢ each to be charged to the account at the end of the 
interest period or deducted from the withdrawal when the 
account is closed. 

In conformity with established practices of a great many 
banks in all parts of the country, 

(1) We pay no interest on accounts which had a minimum 
balance under $100 during a semi-annual interest 
period with the exception of accounts of minors. 

(2) Accounts closed out within 60 days of opening shall be 
subject to a charge of $1.00. 

(3) Accounts closed out within one year shall be subject 
to a charge of 50¢. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
ROCHESTER 
Rochester, Minnesota 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Tae rates are based upon reasonable estimates of costs 
and income and compare favorably with similar charges 
made by banks elsewhere. More than two and a half 
years have passed since we established these charges 
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and a recent analysis of activity shows a considerable 
improvement which is very gratifying. Withdrawal 
activity in accounts under $100 has been reduced from 
54 per cent to 36 per cent, or by one-third. The fees 
collected amount to $578 which at least partially offsets 
the expense. Early close-out fees mentioned in para- 
graphs #2 and #3 on the notice slip aggregated $270 
during the period of two and one-half years. This helps 
to reimburse the bank for passbooks and other expense 
involved in the opening of an account. Moreover, the 
proportion of early close-outs has been reduced sub- 
stantially. 

As described above, 70 per cent of the new accounts 
opened in 1940 were closed by December 31, 1942, or 
within that period of three years. This compares with 
new accounts opened in 1943 and closed up to December 
1945, or within a period of nearly three years, in which 
48 per cent of these accounts closed out. The fact that 
the full three years are not taken is probably offset by 
the fact that the close-out rules were not in effect during 
the whole of 1943, not having been adopted until April 1. 


W: have not heard of any complaints from our de- 
positors, which, we find, is typical of the experience of 
other banks. We conclude, therefore, that these rules 
have been very effective without impairment of favor- 
able public relations. Each prospective savings depositor 
is interviewed by an officer and with the proper under- 
standing to begin with, plus the penalty charges, the re- 
sults have been satisfactory. The genuine savings de- 
positor is not penalized, while the “sugar bowl account” 
is discouraged as such. We believe that many accounts 
which would otherwise become “in and out” accounts 
(to avoid checking account service charges in many 
cases) have developed into worthwhile thrift accounts. 

The adoption of a reasonable and firm policy with 
respect to savings accounts should result in a saving in 
interest paid, a substantial decrease in time, labor and 
supplies required, and a far more sound and stable con- 
dition in time deposits. The mistaken policy of giving 
too much service to too many people with too little in 
the bank is antiquated and clearly deserves to be 
rejected. 


Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson, right, presents a 

citation for patriotic service in the seven War Loans and 

Victory Loan to Emil Schram, president of the New York 

Stock Exchange, left. Morris M. Townsend, Treasury Depart- 
ment consultant, center 
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WHEREVER YOU GO, YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 


ookkeeping depa 
cn ensive use of 


Boston. The ©* 
gions roa only of banks, but of offices 


out the nation. 


+ of 
elilustrated is a small por 


The First Nationa 
machines 's — 
in all lines of business throug 


Developing more efficient mechanized routines . . . providing 
more accounting information for management . . . saving time 
and reducing costs—these are matters on which Burroughs 
systems and installation men specialize in serving all lines of 
é ’ business. Working daily on the business machine problems 
4 of hundreds of organizations, they have the wide 
urrou ey experience which—with the pooled experience 
: and knowledge of many Burroughs specialists— 
enables them to analyze problems, develop efficient 
procedures . . . and follow-through to insure maximum 
benefits. This superior counsel is another reason why 
you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


{IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ° DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES » NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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A Pay Day Savings Club 


MAURICE AUSTIN 


Payroll savings 1$ a subject currently of great interest to 
banks. In this article the vice-president of the Erie County 
Savings Bank of Buffalo, New York, describes the opera- 
tional procedure that institution has set up for its Pay Day 
Savings Club. 


Club we first contact the head of a company for a 

preliminary interview to explain the details of the 
plan and to present testimonial letters from current 
users. Often consent to inaugurate the plan in the com- 
pany’s plant is obtained during this initial interview; at 
other times approval comes only after a conference of 
the company’s labor-management committee (usually 
attended by the bank’s representative) at which the 
purpose and details of the plan are outlined fully so that 
both labor and management may be fully conversant 
with the subject before it is presented to the employees 
in general. 

Once the plan is accepted by management, the bank 
representative is referred to the plant manager or per- 
sonnel director. Folders describing the Pay Day Savings 
Club plan are then distributed to all employees, followed 
by departmental meetings at the discretion of the com- 
pany. The purpose of these meetings is to answer any 
questions put by the employees and to pass out author- 
ization and signature cards to those who are interested. 
The authorization card (A) directs the employer to 
make deductions from the employee’s pay and to deposit 
it in the bank and is retained as a part of the company 
records. The signature card (B) is forwarded to the bank 
preceding or accompanying the first deposit. Additional 
bank records are: (C) alphabetical index card, (D) ledger 
card, (E) statement and an all-purpose addressograph 
plate which may be used, by means of cut-offs, to head 
up ledger cards and statements, make out the posting 
list, address envelopes for circularizing or even to in- 
scribe United States Savings Bonds. 


I EXTENDING the service of our Pay Day Savings 


Faca account is assigned a number and entered in a 
register in numerical order and the ledger cards and 
statements filed in groups according to companies. 
With the addition of new individual accounts at later 
dates this will necessarily result in an interrupted se- 
quence of account numbers within the company group 
but the advantages of segregating the cards and state- 
ments in this manner are manifold. When the account 
records have been set up a posting list (F) is prepared 
in duplicate and sent to the plant paymaster’s office 
in advance of the pay period, which may be weekly, 
semi-monthly or monthly at the company’s option. 
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From it the paymaster’s office makes the designated 
deductions as the payroll is made up, returns the original 
to the bank accompanied by the company’s check in an 
amount to correspond with the aggregate deductions 
and retains the duplicate for its files. 

Upon receipt of the deposit list the several steps are: 
(1) Make an immediate adding machine run-off to 
establish the correctness of the accompanying remit- 
tance; (2) post the amounts on each individual deposi- 
tor’s ledger card; (3) post the total deposit on the com- 
pany control card; and (4) take an adding machine trial 
balance of the entire company account to verify the 
accuracy of the postings. The total of all deposits re- 
ceived during the day is later posted on the Pay Day 
Savings Club master control card which equals the ag- 
gregate balances of all the individual company control 
cards. Any new accounts that have been added to the 
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PAYDAY SAVINGS CLUB 
IC APEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Sullivan, John 48648 
D APEX PRODUCTS COMPANY asespeaas 
DATE WITHDRAWAL DEPOSIT INTEREST 
1 povas 48 Balance old 


_ Pay Day Savines Crus 
ERIE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 


. MAIN AND NIAGARA STS. AT SHELTON SQ. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


16641 


1185 William Schreiber 


567 Gretchen Wildt 


posting list by the company paymaster are noted and 
the proper internal records set up for them. If any de- 
ductions are terminated, those account records are so 
marked. 

On completion of these operations the deposit lists 
are turned over to the statement posters, who duplicate 
the entries on the individual statements and take their 
own adding machine trial balances, checking the results 
against the company control cards. Should a difference 
result which is not disclosed by a check back of the run- 
off the bookkeeper then compares the balances of the 
individual statements with those of the corresponding 
ledger cards. This procedure generally reveals all errors 
resulting from the posting of wrong amounts on the 
cards or statements or in the extension of the new 
balances. Even though the run-offs of both ledger cards 
and statements show them to be in balance with the 
control cards, this comparison of ledger card and state- 
ment balances is frequently made. 

The statement, in addition to affording a check on the 
ledger cards through the dual system of posting, is also 
the record of the account which is furnished quarterly 
to the depositor for his personal record and, in conjunc- 
tion with previous statements, furnishes him with a 
continuous record of his account. New statements have 
to be headed up and the balances carried forward and 
proved with the controis before the old statements are 
released for distribution. 

Withdrawals from these accounts, most of which 
originate at the tellers’ windows in the bank, are posted 
daily on the ledger cards, statements and controls but, 
as they are relatively few in number each day, trial bal- 
ances are taken only after the posting of the eis? lists. 
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Steps are being taken to place this entire procedure 
on an increased mechanical basis in the near future in 
anticipation of a continuous growth in the number of 
these accounts. This will center around the use of book- 
keeping machines which will enable us to post the ledger 
card and statement simultaneously with adequate safe- 
guards against posting items on the wrong account, 
prove the total of the posting list, post this total on the 
company control card and take a machine run-off of all 
balances for a trial balance—all in one original posting 
operation. In addition the opening balances on new 
statements, at the time the old statements are being 
sent out, can be picked up. 

Additional forms in use are: a depositor’s identifica- 
tion card (G) for use at the bank when making with- 
drawals, a supplementary authorization form (H) for 
company use where a change in the amount of the 
employee-depositor’s deduction is requested and, an 
interim receipt form (I) which some companies use to 
keep the employee informed of the record of his deduc- 
tions pending the receipt of the periodical statement 
from the bank. 

When individual balances on these accounts reach a 
substantial figure we endeavor to persuade the deposi- 
tor to permit us to transfer the balance to a regular pass- 
book savings account and to continue the practice semi- 
annually. In this manner we have been able to convert 
a large number of Pay Day Savings Club accounts into 
a more permanent form. The authorization card giving 
the depositor’s consent to this transfer is form J. 


John Sullivan 
BRIE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 
Statement of 
PAY, DAY SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
ron Tux 5] 1946 
F 
pare__danl) 1946 DEPARTMENT 
{| 
19642 | 1.00 
| 
PAY DAY SAVINGS 
| HEREBY AUTHORIZE 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
i OF COMPANY 
TO INCREASE MY PAY DAY SAVINGS DEPOSIT [$ 1.00 per } 
TO DECREASE MY PAY DAY SAVINGS DEPOSIT 
5 
| 
ERIE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 
1 The Brie County Savings Bank is authorized to vemi-annually transfer 
canceled by me. BUNA Pasobook to Home 
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IBM ANNOUNCES 


the 1946 Electromatic Typewriter, 


which produces letters of distin- 
scuished appearance, with a mini- 
mum of physical effort on the part 
of the operator. 

It is now on display in IBM 
offices in all principal cities 
throughout the country. We will 
be glad to furnish you with full 


information upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, New York 22, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER 
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Farm Financial Statements 


A. W. BIRD 


Mr. Biro, the cashier of the Dyersville National Bank, 
Dyersville, Towa, describes the use made by his bank of its 
customers’ financial statements. i 


several years of experience in public account- 

\\ ing and credits, office management and internal 

accounting control, it occurred to me that the 

old financial statement forms used by banks as the basis 

of loans to farmers were much outdated and did not 

give as much information as they might if prepared in 
comparative form. 

So we revised our financial statement forms to give 
us, on one sheet, comparative figures which immediately 
show us clearly and distinctly the progress or lack of 
progress our farmer customers are making. Our form 
may be used for four statements at different times. If 
the customer is a regular borrower and annual state- 
ments are taken, this form may be kept in the current 
file for four years at least. If the customer is not a regu- 
lar borrower, this form may be kept in the current file 
for conceivably 10 years or more. 

The important feature of this new form is the fact 
that we can see at a glance if our farmer friend is increas- 
ing the numbers of his livestock, and the price basis for 
evaluating them. There is no guessing about the value 
of his machinery and equipment, for we inventory it on 
the reverse side of the form and take an appropriate 
amount of depreciation depending upon age and 
condition. 

Another important feature of this form is the adher- 
ence from statement to statement to the original cost of 
the farm rather than permit an unconscious increase in 


** . . . the reverse side of our form shows contingent liabilities, 
life insurance and the beneficiary’s name. It also shows the 
insurance on livestock and buildings.” 
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“So we revised our financial statement forms to give us, on one 

sheet, comparative figures which immediately show us clearly 

and distinctly the progress or lack of progress our farmer 
customers are making. . . .” 


the value of the farm due to increased market values. 
Of course if sizable expenditures are made for legitimate 
farm improvements, such as new buildings and tiling, 
we show these additional values, but we try not to give 
effect to market fluctuation when the values expressed 
do not reflect the farm’s minimum realizable worth. We 
deduct depreciation on assets such as buildings at a 
proper rate depending upon their age and physical 
condition. 

There are three interesting and very important group 
comparative figures in our form. We look first for the 
progress our customer is making as reflected in his net 
worth, for this figure sums up all his activities. We then 
consider his “current position” or “earning capacity” 
as reflected by the quantities of livestock on hand and 
their values, and in valuing livestock conservatively we 
stay 30 per cent to 50 per cent under present market 
prices. Likewise we seldom place a value upon grain and 
feeds in our statement though we always show the quan- 
tities on hand. We have done so in the statements shown, 
however, in order to make the illustration complete. 
We then consider our customer’s debt record as re- 
flected in the liability section. 

In the statements illustrated we can read the record 
of a very successful farmer, who has not only increased 
the numbers of his livestock, but has increased the farm 
productivity through tiling and fertilization, and while 
doing this, he has reduced his farm debt measurably. 

Additional information of a corollary nature on the 
reverse side of our form shows contingent liabilities, life 
insurance and the beneficiary’s name. It also shows 
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CUSTOMERS FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
TO THE DYERSVILLE NATIONAL BANK 
For the purpose of procuring credit from time to time with the Bank. I furnish the following as being 
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theinsurance on livestock and buildings. 
As indicated, the form shows: an in- 
yentory of the farmer’s machinery and 
equipment. Farmers have uncanny 
ability to remember the amounts they 
paid for their equipment and also when 
they bought each piece. Since tractors, 
corn pickers, combines and balers are 
probably the most expensive pieces of 
machinery used in our community, we 
give greatest weight to the age of these 
of machinery in determining the 
amount of depreciation to take. For this 
we use an average depreciation 
rate of 10 per cent. After the first listing 
is made and evaluated, subsequent list- 
ings and amount of depreciation to de- 
duct are fairly simple, since an addi- 
tional 10 per cent can be added each 
year. The depreciated value is then 
transferred to the financial statement. 
We also show production figures for 
the last previous production season, i.e., 
corn, hay and oats raised, hogs mar- 
keted, sows bred, etc. This gives a gen- 
eral history of what a man is doing. 
At the bottom of the reverse side is 
space for the borrower’s signature and 
for the acknowledgment each time a 
statement is taken. 


For our own use, we find no disadvan- 
tages in this form over the old form, 
but rather, many advantages. The eld 
form which used a complete sheet for 
each statement and was then filed away, 
was subject to too much guesswork in 
farm evaluation and amount of remain- 
ing debts; also in values placed upon 
machinery and equipment. Too much 
was left to the memory of the farmer. 
This new form, in its original compila- 
tion, gives more considerate values on 
all assets and liabilities as brought out 
in a more thorough questioning and 
discussion. After the first statement is 
taken on this form, we always have the 
comparative facts and figures in front of 
us for rediscussion at subsequent times. 
Incidentally, since the old forms were 
good for only one statement our transfer 
files were bulky, but since the new forms 
are good for several years in the current 
file, the cost of the former is reduced not 
less than 75 per cent, and filing of 
transferred statements is no problem. 
While we use this new form primarily 
for the wealth of material and informa- 
tion it contains for our own use, we find 
too, that with its year to year compara- 
tive information, our farmer borrower 
is much more interested—especially 
in the increase in numbers of livestock 
on hand and in his net worth—and we 
tty to encourage his interest in these 
ts, for, after all, that is why he is in 
the business of farming. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 
RESOURCES 

Cash in Vault and in 

Federal Reserve Bank ......+-.. 675.747,941.26 

TOTAL CASH .. . .. $1,004,594,166.57 

United States Government Obligations, direct and 

State, County. and Municipal Bonds . ... . 276,912,248.16 
Other Bonds and Securities . .... 114,421,394.58 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . .. . e 6,092,600.00 
Loans and Discounts . . 1,018,741,455.87 
Accrued Interest and Recounts Receivable . ee 17,248,685.19 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 

Deposit Vaults ... 25,533,282.53 
Other Real Estate Owned . ° 236,891.92 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills .... . 26,324.950.15 
Other Resources .. . 212,216.77 

TOTAL RESOURCES . .. . « « + $5,626,063,927.06 


LIABILITIES 


Capital: 
Common (8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100,000,000.00 
Preferred ( 404,278 8,085,560.00 
Surplus +  96,500,000.00 
Reserves . 4,191,446.63 
Preferred Stock "Retirement Fund 162,053.65 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ....... «§% 229,594.555.74 
Reserve for Bad Debts ....-+ ++ 18,106,619.15 
$3,304,532,369.14 


} 5,339,307,098.44 


2,034,774.729.30 


« 26,616.678.57 
Reserve for interest Received ‘in 4,837,849.34 
Reserve for Interest. Taxes, etc. . . . 7,601,125.82 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .. $5,626 063 927.06 
® Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 


to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 
This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


Meet the people of California—the millions of 
men, women, and children whose patronage 
has built Bank of America. In the 493 branches 
of this bank they save their dimes and their 
dollars; from this bank they borrow money. 
For this bank was founded upon the sound 
belief that satisfied customers represent the most valuable 
asset of any business. You are invited to write to Bank of 
America for a copy of the graphic economic study, “The 
California Trend.” Address: 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
California’s Statewide Bank... Main offices in the two reserve cities of California 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Savings and Time . [i 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor. 
73 


Perma-Fund 


ERE’S something new in home fi- 
H nancing: Perma-Fund—the mort- 
gage with extra benefits—recently 
introduced by the FirrH-Turrp UNIon 
Trust Company of Cinncinati. 

In addition to financing the home 
builder or buyer with a regular mort- 
gage loan, this plan sets up a “reserve” 
which may be drawn against for mod- 
ernization, repairs, replacements or other 
emergency needs at a later date, without 
added financing costs and without in- 
creasing the monthly payments. Any 
portion of the “reserve” may be bor- 
rowed by the mortgagee at the same in- 
terest rate and repayment schedule by 
an automatic extension of the original 
loan. No new papers are necessary. 

The fund also features an automati- 
cally declining interest rate: 414 per cent 
for three years; 4 per cent for five years, 
and 344 per cent thereafter. It offers a 
limited waiver of payments, carries no 
appraisal fees or other servicing costs, 
and there’s no penalty for prepayment 
of principal. : 


Income Record 


For the pencil-chewing taxpayer who 
resolves each year that he’ll keep his 
records as carefully as a CPA, the 
BANKERS Trust Company of Detroit 
offers a simple, easy-to-use record form. 
The inside spread of a four-fold folder 
carries a ruled form for recording the 
source and amount, less taxes, of salary, 
interest, dividends and other income by 
month. A similar form for market trans- 
actions keeps a running record of pur- 
chases and sales, profits, losses and 


JOHN J. McCANN 


brokerage fees. This record, filed with 
copies of the tax return, makes a handy 
and perhaps worry-saving future refer- 
ence. 


Off on the Right Foot 


Our neighbors to the north have much 
the same public relations job as ours of 
helping veterans find the right niche 
for their talents and ambitions in the 
civilian world. 

One approach is taken by the BANK 
oF MonrTREAL in a recently published 
booklet, titled “Getting Off on the 
Right Foot.” With strong insight on the 
veterans’ No. 1 problem, the preface 
reasons: “. . . it is just possible that 
the companionship and economic secur- 
ity experienced by fighting men for the 
past few years have developed a very 
human tendency to be carefree and 
happy-go-lucky about time and money.” 
It reminds the veteran that “the civil- 
ian world exacts a rather high price from 
those who relax too much in matters of 
this kind.” 

Warning that time and money are 
precious assets in forging a future, the 
booklet counsels a wary eye for “con” 
rackets that have relieved many a GI of 
pocketsful of cash. The pattern of the 
watch swindle, the clothing racket, fake 
vet’s organizations, buying a job, phony 
stock venders, and hidden clauses in 
contracts are described. 

Then there’s some sound advice on 
going into business and getting a job. A 
sample letter is suggested for the job 
applicant as a possible approach. Fi- 
nally, the booklet discusses various 
banking services which may be helpful 
to the veteran. 


John Kinneman, Jr., 
vice-president, and 
Robert C. Downie, 
president, Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, and A. 
Gordon Brandt, 
vice-president, 
Continental-Ilinois 
Bank and Trust 
Company of Chi- 
cago, at meeting 
held for employees 
of Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh and corre- 
spondent banks 


IDEAS 


Survey 


Numerous samplings have been made 
of the pent-up buying urge for con. 
sumer goods in all sizes of communities, 
many of them sponsored by local banks. 
Invariably the answers stack up like 
this: New cars take top priority on the 
buyer’s purse. Next comesa new home or 
a modernization job on the old one, 
Then, the buying urge grows heavy in 
various types of electrical appliances, 
But they all add up to the fact that 
there’s plenty of business in the offing 
for the bank with a consumer credit 
department. 

Here’s a breakdown of replies from 
one of the latest surveys made by the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, San 
Antonio, Texas: 


Automobiles 57 per cent 
Radios 
Remodeled homes 

Refrigerators 

Washing machines 

Home air conditioners 

Food freezers 

Other electric appliances 26 
Kitchen ranges 20 


Employee Education 


As part of its continuing program of 
employee education and as a service to 
its correspondent banks, the PEoPLEs- 
PirrspurRGH Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, was host to 550 
Peoples’ employees and approximately 
500 employees of Peoples’ correspond- 
ent banks. Colonel RoBert C. DowniE, 
president of Peoples and an originator of 
many ideas on the subject of well-trained 
personnel, introduced the speaker of 
the evening, A. Gorpon Brant, vice- 
president of Continental-Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago. 

Mr. Brant lectured and presented 
two sound films on public relations. He 
covered good counter service, non-imi- 
tating correspondence, pleasant use of 
the telephone and an explanation of 
bank systems which are not offensive to 
customers. The information contained 
in the speech and in the films was com- 
piled by Mr. Brapr from suggestions 
made over a period of years by em 
ployees of his bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . « « $1,366,233,111.69 
U. S. Government Obligations. direct snd fully 

3,078,102,718.25 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . . . 147,221,452.48 
Other Securities . . 156,265,894.47 
Loans, Discounts and 1,271,694,229.96 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ..... 13,368,045.53 
Mortgages . . . 8,067,962.55 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 5,847,765.89 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . .... . 7,500,000.00 


$6,092,600,648.32 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . . . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus. . « « 139,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 50,239,856.18 
$ 300,239,856.18 
Dividends Payable February 1 and May 1, 1946 . 5,920,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . ... . 13,638,158.44 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . ... 16,821,253.41 
Acceptances Outstanding - + $ 9,341,045.22 
Less Amount in Portfolio . 3,022,521.90 6,318,523.32 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
Other Liabilities . ... . 7,436,897.81 


$6.092.600,648.32 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,534,786,096.94 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,254,201,980.98 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ING 


CORPORATION 


Endorses or cancels. 


Permits selective placement of endorsement 
to prevent obliteration of prior endorsements. 


Has variable speed control. 
May be used with adding or posting machines. 


May be used in combination with check micro- 
filming machines. 


ERE is the only check endorsing machine that has every- 
H thing—selective placement of endorsements, variable 
speed control and flexibility. It is so designed that it may be 
used for straight endorsing, in conjunction with listing or 
posting operations or in combination with check microfilming. 


It will endorse or cancel from 165 to 225 checks per minute. 
Yet its printing is always clear and uniform and checks are 
stacked in their original sequence. All operating units are 
quickly and easily interchangeable. 

The extreme versatility of the Endorsograph adapts it to all 
check-handling operations. It’s the logical check endorsing 
machine for any office handling quantities of checks. Call your 
CC specialist for a demonstration. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER. Gives detailed information concerning 
the many exclusive features of the Endorsograph and its applica- 
tion to all check-handling operations. Write Department B-26. 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


ALSO MAKERS OF METERED MAIL 
SYSTEMS AND MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


Rochester 2, New York 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION: 


IDEAS—Continued 


Money Orders 


One problem about money order, 
from the customer’s viewpoint, is the 
elusive receipt and where to keep jt 
safely. A small stub is easily misplaced, 
so many people have discovered. Noy 
the BENEFICIAL SAVING Funp Socrr 
of Philadelphia comes up with an ap. 
swer—perhaps the answer. When the 
customer buys a bank order, he is pre. 
sented with a “Bank Money Order Re. 
ceipt Container”—just the thing for 
filing receipts and keeping them with 
other valuables. 


New Business 


It may be weeks or months befor 
time sales reach any appreciable vol- 
ume, but it’s coming sooner or later like 
a tidal wave. This seems to be a good 
time to clear the decks, as many banks 
are doing. With attention focused on 
the great potential of new customer, 
let’s not overlook the source from which 
most new business arises. Nothing holds 
greater promise than new business from 
old customers. 

For instance, examine the approach 
taken by THE PENNSYLVANIA Com 
PANY of Philadelphia. Its program strikes 
out in two directions: (1) Cultivation of 
closed files dormant for some time, and 
(2) of customers as they pay off instal- 
ment loans. The campaign consists of a 
series of personalized letters, a credit 
introduction card and personal loan 
literature. 

A letter, addressed to some 50,00 
former customers of the Time Sales 
Division, announces the bank’s readi- 
ness to finance the new car, home 
appliance, modernization job, or what- 
ever major expenditure the customer 
plans to make in the near future. I 
suggests adroitly that probably the 
customer during the war built up 4 
sizable savings balance and accumu 
lated a stack of War Bonds, but thatit 
may be wiser not to dent this backlog 
too much when credit is so easily ob 
tained. The letter urges the customer to 
get in touch with his dealer immediately 
to line up his order among the first 
deliveries, fully assured that the bank 
will finance the purchase. The enclosure 
for this letter is a folder describing the 
various types of loans available, rates 
and repayment schedules. 

A letter addressed to the customer 
just closing his loan also sets the stage 
for future business relations. It expresses 
appreciation of the customer’s record @ 
fulfilling his contract, and as evidence 
of a desire to serve, an introduction 
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establishing immediate credit at any of 
the company’s branches is enclosed. 

A series of three letters are also 
mailed to current borrowers, and these 
are friendly, chatty contacts—not duns 
or off-guard warnings. 


Welcome Home 


The WoRCESTER CouNTY TRUST 
Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
proud of the 56 employees (27 per cent 
of its entire staff) serving in the armed 
forces, gives a hearty welcome to groups 
as they return. Recently the bank ran 
an advertisement in the local press 
featuring the photographs of seven vet- 
erans and their service records, an- 
nouncing that they are now back on the 
job. 


The Widening Trail 


An anniversary brochure, published 
by the INTER-STATE NATIONAL BANK of 
Kansas City, Missouri, commemorating 
its 55th year, takes you back to the 
roaring days of the long cattle drives up 
Jesse Chisholm’s Trail, in 1890, when 
the most spectacular period of railroad 
construction in the West neared its 
close. The story traces the establish- 
ment of the first stockyards on the banks 
of the Missouri and the Kaw, and the 
early development of a home market 
for farmers and ranchmen by the rail- 
roads, financed by local banking facili- 
ties. From the small crudely built yards 
of a raw-boned enterprise to the great 
terminal it represents today, the story 
becomes a backdrop for the develop- 
ment of the INTER-STATE NATIONAL. It 
isinterestingly told in pictures and text. 

We've always had a feeling that com- 
memorative brochures of this sort serve 
a useful purpose in capturing some of 
the forgotten incidents of the past. For 
one thing, they identify banking with 
the growth of business and industry, 
and you become more and more aware 
of that fact when you have accumu- 
lated a five-foot shelf of such booklets, 
as we have. 


Winchester 


While on the subject of brochures, a 
word of praise is due the WINCHESTER 
(Massachusetts) NATIONAL BANK for its 
album of old New England, originally 
prepared and published for the men 
overseas. Winchester, the Beautiful is a 
collection of photographs taken in and 
about the town of old landmarks, famil- 
lar buildings and scenes of local activ- 
ity, highlighted with thumbnail ink 

es of architectural detail. The 
booklet was mailed to local residents 
with an offer to send a copy to any 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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“The Valley Na- 
tional Bank (Ari- 
zona) Cordially 
Welcomes You to 
Arizona” is the title 
of a colorful folder 
issued by the Valley 
National to stimu- 
late tourist travel 
to the Saguaro 
Blossom State. At 
right, a section of the 
cartoon-illustrated 
map of the state 
from the inside 
spread of the folder. 
(Fuller description 
will be found on 
page 45 January 
BANKING) 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MERCANTILE -COMMERCE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Locust-Eighth-St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


DEC. 31, 1945. 


THE RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $90,2 19,853.82 
United States Government Obligations di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $104,568,343.25 
pled ed*) 224,633,000.79 
Other Bonds and Securities 28,093,057.21 
Demand and Time Loans 60,643,427.52 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis-_ 525,000.00 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 2,790,536.40 
Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce 
Buildings) 
23,149.92 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit 1,240,118.53 
Other Resources 44,719.66 


$409, 712,863.85 


THE LIABILITIES 


$12,500,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


4,735,929.58 
Reserve for Dividend Declared 250,000.00 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 1,728,983.26 
Unpaid Dividends 3,856.30 
Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
of Credit 1,240,118.53 
98,051.73 
Deposits, Secured: 
U.S.Warloan $ 86,792,908.38 
Other Public 
5,768,712.21 $ 92,561,620.59 
Other Deposits: 
Demand $240,424,732.54 
Savings 51,038, 186.98 
131,384.34 $291,594,303.86 $384,155,924.45 


$409,712,863.85 


*All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1945 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 378,425,210.74 
U. S. Government Securities 894,686,409.15 
Loans and Bills Discounted 568,440,375.09 
State and Municipal Securities 14,435,886.11 


Other Securities and Investments 44,467,867.21 


Real Estate Mortgages 59,258.50 
Banking Premises 15,230,350.64 
Accrued Interest andsAccounts Receivable. . 5,163,632.66 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 1,036,622.97 


$1,921,945,613.07 
LIABILITIES 


Capital $30,000,000.00 
Surplus 80,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 33,317,049.61 $ 143,317,049.61 
General Reserve 15,403,262.71 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1946 1,050,000.00 
Deposits 1,749,590,468.60 
Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. . . 8,321,798.28 
Acceptances Outstanding . . $ 2,332,749.71 

Less Amount in Portfolio . 1,154,134.78 1,178,614.93 
Other Liabilities 3,084,418.94 


$1,921,945,613.07 


Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method 
described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 11, 1945. Assets 
carried at $424,516,297.89 have been deposited to secure deposits, including 
$399,015,290.68 of United States Government deposits, and for other purposes, 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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[DEAS—Continued 


relative who is, or who has been, in the 
service. 
Credit Letter 

The WasHINGTON (D. C.) Loan AND 
Trust CoMPANY has a new wrinkle for 
lining up direct automobile loans well in 
advance of the actual transaction. On 
the theory that it will be a “first come, 
first served” proposition when dealers 
get first deliveries, the company offers 
its potential borrowers an “Auto Credit 
Letter,” if they qualify, which certifies 
the bank’s agreement to finance the car. 
The letter is valid for six months after 
date of issue. This encourages the cus- 
tomer to contact his dealer and get his 
name high on the priority list for first 
deliveries. The company’s rates are a 
flat $3 per year per $100, plus insurance 
coverage, which is handled as an out- 
side transaction between the customer 
and his own broker. 


Point-of-Sale 


If point-of-sale displays build busi- 
ness for a drug store, they should do the 
same for a financial institution, says the 
Union NATIONAL Bank of Troy, New 
York. The bank backs up its theory 
with a continuous exhibit of consumer 
goods on the banking floor—goods that 
can be bought and financed under the 
bank’s instalment purchase plan. 

The photograph shows how the ex- 
hibit is arranged. The dealer’s product 


—in this case a refrigerator—is cen- 
tered on a small stage with a colorful 
backdrop. Signs on each wing call atten- 
tion to the bank’s loan plan. Another 
sign, set in the panel gives the model 
number of the unit, gives sale price, 
down payment, and monthly finance 
payments over 12 months. The racks on 
either wing hold dealer sales literature. 

The compact exhibit, mounted on 
wheels, is set near the bank entrance 
Where it can’t be missed by any bank 
visitor. The display plan is very popular 
with dealers; in no time the waiting list 
strung out to furnaces, washing ma- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business 
December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $102,957,835.01 


U. S. Government Securities, Direct ani 
Fully Guaranteed . ‘ 


Municipal and Other Securities : 
Other Bonds a 

Loans and Discounts . . 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ‘ 
Banking Houses and 
Other Real Estate . 

Interest Earned, not . 
Other Resources . 


Customers’ Liability under 
Credit and Acceptances 3 


271,112,025.57 
6,941.472.49 $381,011,333.07 
4,860,695.50 
57,051,294.94 
240,000.00 
1,727,964.09 
21,524.53 
1,060,239.95 
1,761.07 


319,285.76 
$446,294,098.91 


LIABILITIES and CAPITAL 


DEPOSITS 
Unearned Income 


Liability under Letters of Credit pore 
Acceptances 


Reserve for Accrued ‘Tatorent 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 
Contingent Reserves 


$430,150,369.01 
130,507.32 


319,285.76 


1,447,744.02 
3,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
2,623,290.02 


3,622,902.78 14,246,192.80 


$446,294,098.91 


DIRECTORS 


GLENN CARRINGTON . W. MAXWELL 
President, Chairman of the Board 
Glenn Carrington & Company EVAN S. McCORD 
J. IRVING COLWELL Kerr, McCord & Carey, Attorneys 
airman 180: ommittee 
C. PRATER 
avestments 


LE ROY M. BACKUS 
Investments 


BALMER 
e-President 
Great pe. Railway Company 


IRA W. BEDLE 
Vice-President 


W. A. BELL 
President, 
Yakima Hardware Company 


E. K. BISHOP 
Vice-President 


President, 
E. K. Lumber Company 


8. BLACK 
oe you’ Cedar Lumber R. M. HARDY 
Manufacturing Company President, 
Sunshine Mining Company 


WYLIE HEMPHILL 
Hemphill & McKillop 


DARRAH CORBET 
President, Smith Cannery 
Machines Company 
Director, Boeing Airplane Company President, Marine Dancerporation 
KEITH G. FISKEN ., OTTO R. RABEL 
Vice-President, Seattle Cedar Lumber President, Star Machinery Company 
Manutacturing Company GORDON N. SCOTT 
President, oo Sand & Gravel 
ompany 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
Hi. Ostrander Corp. 


Vice-Preside: 


ANDREW 
re: 


HOMER L. BOYD 
ice-President 
President, Marine National Company 


The National Bank of Commerce 
OF SEATTLE 


HEAD OFFICE 
Second Ave. and Spring St. 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Westlake and Olive Way 


UNIVERSITY OFFICE 
East 45th and Brooklyn Ave. 


BALLARD OFFICE 
2205 Market Street 


QUEEN ANNE OFFICE 
9 Mercer Street 


Offices at ABERDEEN, BELLINGHAM, BREMERTON, BREWSTER, CAMAS, COULEE CITY, CENTRALIA, 
ELLENSBURG, ELMA, **ILWACO, KENNEWICK, LaCONNER, LONGVIEW, MONTESANO, 
OLYMPIA, VANCOUVER, WAPATO, WATERVILLE, WENATCHEE, YAKIMA and ZILLAH 


Complete Pacific Northwest coverage through branches 
and direct correspondents 
Special Alaska Department supervised by former Alaskans 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The case for the 
Recordak ‘Transit System 


is aS simple as this....... 


>. IT SAVES ERRORS. Manual errors are 
reduced to a minimum with Recordak— because 
clerks just make a single listing. All the other 
description is taken care of photographically 
. .. and photography doesn’t make mistakes. 


4, IT SAVES TROUBLE. You don’t have 
to worry about checks being lost, stolen, or de- 
stroyed in transit . . . if they’ve been Recordak 
microfilmed. Facsimiles, made quickly and 
economically, can be forwarded for payment. 


RECORDAK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its uses in banking systems 


i 
: 


1. IT SAVES WORK. With the 
Recordak Transit System, clerks have 
to make only one listing (amount) be- 
fore sending checks to clearance—not 
three or four as with a descriptive system. 


D. IT SAVES MONEY. By cutting bank 
transit costs to a fraction of a cent per check 
... by making the whole operation faster and 
more efficient . . . the Recordak Transit System 
effects big savings for thousands of banks. 


NEW... FREE !.. mail this coupon 


Please send new book about Recordak systems, “In Bank... After Bank... After Bank.” 


Name 


ai IT SAVES TIME. With fast-as-light 
Recordak microfilming to assist them in their 
work, bank clerks can handle six times as 
many ghecks . . . lift their hourly average 
from 400 to 2400 or better. 


After Bank 
After Bonk 
/ 


6. TO FIND OUT more about the Recordak 
Transit System, now standard in most banks, 
write for this new, free book. Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Street 
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IDEAS—Continued 


chines, radios, fur coats, air-condition- 
ing and deep-freeze units, pianos and 
all sorts of household appliances. 

What’s more, according to S. Beach 
Parker, vice-president, the exhibit has 
helped produce a steady volume of new 
financing. 


Bank-Agent Meeting 


Typical of the type of action being 
taken on the bank-agent auto plan in 
many cities coast to coast is the report 
that recently the Bay STATE MERCHANT 
NATIONAL BANK of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, was dinner-host to some 50 


representatives of the Lawrence Fire 
and Casualty Underwriters Association 
at historic Andover Inn. The session 
opened with a talk by Howell M. Still- 
man outlining the bank’s preference for 
making direct consumer loans and its 
opposition to finance plans which in- 
volve so-called “packing” or “kick- 
backs,” resulting in heavier charges to 
thecar buyer. President Stillman pledged 
the bank’s support in urging all buyers 
to place their insurance through local 
brokers or agents. 

Henry J. Comtois, president of the 
Underwriters Association, followed with 
a discussion of the agents’ opportunities 
under the program, and affirmed the 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . 
United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 
Unpledged, ‘ $713,022,299.44 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 571,748,340.55 


-$ 470,047,905. 15 


To Secure Trust Deposits, 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . e 
Other Bonds and Securities, ° 
Loans and Discounts, . 
Real Estate (Bank Building), é 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, 


52,972,381.84 


536,960.00 1,338,279,981.83 


112,955,506.52 
539,481,572.68 
3,363,580.83 
3,300,000.00 
1,343,962.56 
5,508,694.15 

231,719.10 
$2,474,512 ,922.82 


LIABILITIES 


Other Undivided Profits, . 
Discount Collected, but not Earned, 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., . 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, . = 
Demand Deposits, ‘ 
Deposits of Public Funds, . . 


$ 304,423,335.74 
1,412,690,147.03 

630,589,321.59 2,347,702,804.36 
Liabilities other than those above stated, . R 


-$ 60,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
3,686,700.18 
786,385.72 
1,000,000.00 
9,962,448.76 
1,370,828.41 


3,755.39 
$2,474,512,922.82 


MEMBER FEDERAL CEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


cooperation of his organization in the 
coming drive for business. 


Farm Film 


The Trust ComMPANY OF GEoR 
and its affiliated banks will finance’ang 
sponsor a 30-minute color movie of the 
100 Callaway Plan demonstration farms, 
The picture will be ready for release in 
June and will be offered to civic clubs, 
county agents, 4-H Clubs, FFA groups 
and others interested in improving dgri- 
culture in the state. The Callaway story 
is based on the achievements of 10) 
demonstration farms organized last year 
over the state in an energetic effort to 
develop agriculture. These farms for. 
merly functioning under the auspices of 
the State Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Board will now be under 
the supervision of the State Board of 
Regents. 


Packaged Promotion Plan 


Good public relations has been dem- 
onstrated to be as vitally important to 
the savings banks as a good yearly 
statement. Without the one, the other 
is difficult to achieve. On the basis of 
this fact, Irvin S. Hawkins, executive 
secretary of the PuBLIC RELATIONS 
BurREAU, Group V, SAVINGS Bank As- 
SOCIATION OF THE STATE OF NEw York, 
formulated a plan for the development 
of a single, potentially popular and 
profitable savings bank service which 
solved both cost and prestige problems. 
A packaged promotion for developing 
sales of savings bank money orders was 
prepared and submitted through the 
bureau. The package included: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


Tellers’ window poster developed by the 
Public Relations Bureau, Group V, Saving 
Bank Association of the State of New York 
and a part of its packaged promotion plan 


| | 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 


Lhe Cldest and Largest Bank tn 
Organized 4ASOP 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . $194,761,881.20 
U. S. Government Securities . 523,752,891.25 
State, County and Municipal Secusitles 13,895,391.83 
90,873,215.73 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 2,550,965.05 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acoupennces 2,661,361.17 


$868,517,977.44 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (Par Value $20. 00) . «  $14,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes . . 3,098,674.89 
Dividend (Payable 2 2, 1946) 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest. . 157,436.35 
Acceptances...  $5,663,549.00 

Less Amount Held’ in Portfolio 2,480,239.69 3,183,309.31 
Deposits 

United States Treasury . $168,067,067.66 

All Other Deposits . . 638,692,748.78 806,759,816.44 


$868,517,977.44 


Philadelphia, Pa. Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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AMERICAN TRUS] 
COMPANY 
Banking Since i854 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises and Equipment 

Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


TOTAL RESOURCES .... 
LIABILITIES 


its 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, E 
Other Liabilities 
Capital Stock 
Preferred $7,453,100.00 
149,062 shares four per cent convertible stock, $50.00 par value. 
$7,517,054.54 


TOTAL LIABILITIES... . 


as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Frazer A. Bailey Charles Elsey 
Wakefield Baker B. R, Funsten 
W. M. Hale 


Henry Q. Hawes 
Peter Cook, Jr. J. R. 


Knowland 
Paul L. Davies Daniel E. Koshland 


Serving this Northern Cals fornia Area 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1945 
RESOURCES 


$175,251,807.56 
549,589,356.05 
16,246,607.75 


5,543,543.22 

9.00 
3,310,700.11 
4,952,883.40 


$992,651,817.03 


$953,388,395.09 
3,319,038.01 
3,875,044.41 
2,469,473.00 


14,970,154.54 
10,029,845.46 
4,599,866 .52 


$992,651,817.03 


United States Government and other securities carried at $172,022,584.41 are pledged to secure U. S. Govern- 
ment War Loan Deposits of $123,356,954.03 and other public funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes 


Member Federal Reserve System: Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


IDEAS—Continued 


10,000 passbook inserts 
10 tellers’ window posters 
One lobby display poster 


The package was delivered to the 
individual banks for correlated pr. 
motion at the important point of sale. 
On the basis of group presentation and 
purchase, the entire cost of the pa: 
was a flat $40. Individually prepared by 
a single savings bank, the price of mg- 
terial of the quality and amounts de. 
livered, would have approximated $175, 
Group buying resulted in a full scale 
promotion at a saving of $135. 

The success of the package idea, de. 
veloped by Mr. Hawkins for Group V, 
has served to stimulate the participat- 
ing savings banks into a new view of 
their “‘ Cinderella” services. Mr. Hawk. 
ins anticipates a still wider interest in 
additional group package plans now in 
preparation. 


Trust Department Promotion 


From time to time the Grant 
Trust Company of Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, had sent out the trust mailing 
pieces, but recently it seemed desirable 
to use something different. The bank 
wanted to make the literature more 
appealing and more readable. 

First, it selected the trust bulletin 
known in most areas as “Security,” but 
decided to call it The South Shore Tran- 
script. 

Anyone who knows that part of the 
country realizes how much the Boston 
Transcript meant to thousands of fami- 
lies of means and culture, and how its 
passing was regretted. The name “Tran- 
script” still carries a favorable con- 
notation to potential users of trust 
services. 

Then the bank decided on the “some- 
thing extra”: a flap which folds across 
the front page of the trust bulletin. 
Each month the flap contains the story 
of one historical point of interest in 
the South Shore area served by the 
bank. 

Part of the flaps will be devoted from 
time to time to illustrations and & 
planations of the seals which have been 
adopted by the towns in Plymouth and 
Norfolk counties. 

Some of the historical subjects in the 
series include the John Alden Home in 
Duxbury, the birthplaces of John Ad- 
ams and John Quincy Adams in Quincy, 
the origin of the song “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” in Scituate, the famous Mr 
not’s Lighthouse in Cohasset, the “ Dore 
thy Q” Mansion in Quincy. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 
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. .  22,451,860.41 
5,603,077.34 
690,000.00 
. .  209,011,972.19 

375,852 8/11 shares, $20.00 par value. 
George G. Montgomery 
Thos. W. Norris 
John D. McKee Herman Phleger 
C. O. G. Miller 


IBM Proof Machine Provides 


as many as 24 separate 
listi 


gs and totals 


Save Check-Distribution Time 


Fast, accurate proving of checks benefits both bank 
and customer. The exclusive advantages of the IBM 
Proof Machine, which provides as many as 24 separate 
listings without the necessity of relisting items, will 


prove their value in your bank. Phone, write or visit 


It edie as it Sorts, Lists and Proves a nearby IBM office today for full information. 


IBM 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


(184s) 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 96,807,752.27 
United States Government Obligations 281,139,589.14 
Other Securities 12,319,974.26 
Loans and Discounts 105,621,170.24 
Investment in Banking Premises A 1,560,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 583,334.79 
Accrued Interest 1,127,320.04 


202,635.07 
$499,361,775.81 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (562,500 shares) $ 9,000,000.00 
Surplus 11,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2,294,369.45 $$ 22,294,369.45 
Reserves 3,004,507.77 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 583,334.79 
Accrued Interest and Expenses 1,071,412.76 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 1,247,963.78 
Corporation, Individual and Bank Deposits $280,932,486.62 
Savings Deposits 56,110,040.62 
Trust and Public Deposits 20,401,565.56 


U. S. Government War Loan Account 113,716,094.46 471,160,187.26 
$499,361,775.81 
oo 


Contingent Liability on unused loan commitments . . $ 18,466,364.84 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $138,558,967.66 are pledged to secure trust and 
public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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[DEAS— Continued 
Group Insurance 


Tae EquitaBLe Trust Company of 
Baltimore has worked out a plan with a 
life insurance company whereby Equt- 
qaBLe’s correspondent banks in Mary- 
land and nearby states can provide 
their employees with group insurance. 

All full-time employees of present 
correspondents were eligible at the start; 
thereafter six months’ employment is 
required for new employees. There is no 
minimum age and all eligible salaried 
staff members must be included. Direc- 
tors and part-time workers are in- 


eligible. 


Insurance is granted without physical ° 


examination or other evidence of in- 
surability. Employees earning less than 
$1,200 annually receive $1,000 in insur- 
ance, and there is a graduated scale up 
to the $5,000 maximum for employees 
earning $4,800 and over. 

In its December issue BANKING re- 
ported a comprehensive retirement 
plan, including life insurance developed 
by the UntTED BANK AND Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis for its correspondents 
as well as its own employees. 


Civic Checks 


The LaSatte NATIONAL BANK of 
Chicago has introduced a new “cen- 
tury” check which, in an artistic and 
dignified manner, calls attention to 
Chicago’s prominence in industry, com- 
merce, finance, agriculture and educa- 
tion, illustrated as a background design. 
Customers, new and old, are invited to 
use the new check for its civic signifi- 
cance, and help publicize the city 
through the widespread circulation of 
checks here and abroad. 


Insurance for Home Owners 


The Sourn Boston (Massachusetts) 
Savincs Bank, which has sponsored 
news programs on Station WBZ during 
the past year and a half to promote 
mortgage loans, is now devoting broad- 
casts to information on insurance for 
home owners. 

The programs, prepared by the bank’s 
advertising agency, includes data on 
ordinary fire insurance, extended cover- 
age, vandalism, landlords’ and tenants’ 
liabilities, and other phases. Robert M. 
Bowen, president of the bank, believes 
that the data, provided by a’source not 
concerned with selling insurance, will 
aid property owners in realizing the 
need and scope of adequate protection, 
and be of genuine public service. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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Wi a background of fifteen years bank 
architecture experience, I will consult with you and 
your architect on your conversion building plans, 


offering the services of a specialist in bank design. 


Aaron 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New Yorx 5,N. 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0394 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks $101,414,761.79 
United States Securities Owned . 151,189,110.63 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 450,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds 2,040,753.65 
Loans and Discounts . he's 118,907,343.84 
Furniture and Fixtures. ..... . 219,547.25 
Banking House 2,065,000.00 


$376,286,518.16 


LIABILITIES 


$ 7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
4,886,937.57 
1,167,626.93 


Capital Stock 

Surplus Fund . 

Undivided Profits, Net 

Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 

DEPOSITS: 
Individual . . . . $160,224,040.67 
Banks and Bankers . _117,597,926.82 

77,409,986.17 


U. S. Government 


355,231,953.66 
$376,286,518.16 


First National Bank 


im Dallas Memoer Feverat InsurANce ConPporATION 
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“That you are currently working with 
a number of the seventeen Hamilton 
National Associate banks proves your 
work for us stood every test. Your skill 
in providing America’s largest banks 
with the finest kind of quarters should be 


recommendation enough for anyone.” 


ALMA 
HY, 


bbe y 
YY 


T. R. PRESTON, pres. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK AT CHATTANOOGA 
CAPITAL FUNDS: $5.500.000 + RESOURCES; $143,000,000 


Bamwk Bui img 
Equipwuit Corporoition 


OF AMERICA 
NINTH & SIDNEY STS. ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S.A. 
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IDEAS— Continued 


Clinics and Forums 
help stimulate an expanding econ- 
my in Georgia and the Southeast, the 
son NATIONAL BANK of Atlanta has 
shed a dual program of business 
dinies and public forums on finance. 
everal clinics have been staged in 
sgic centers throughout the state 
ie, and before the program runs its 
ise the entire state will be covered. 
itations are mailed to bankers, local 
sss men, industrialists, and large 
s within a radius of 60 to 70 miles 
the appointed meeting place, which 
ariably assembled a highly rep- 
sentative group. Topics of current and 
gtwar nature are discussed on an 
pen forum basis, with the session being 
dimaxed by a speaker of national prom- 
inence who focuses his talk on the par- 
ticdlar interest of the group—agricul- 
ture, business or industry. These meet- 
are developed on a cooperative 
basis with local banks. 

On the agenda of general discussion at 
the clinics are such subjects as consumer 
financing, the purchase, handling and 
sale of government securities, tax pro- 
grams, fiduciary trusts, escrow agree- 
ments and other problems which busi- 
ness organizations share in common 
with banking. Special attention is also 
given to reconversion problems and the 
rehabilitation of the returning veteran. 

“The question arose in our minds,”’ 
says Erle Cocke, Fulton’s president, 
“as to whether city banks of this section 
are accomplishing the fullest possible 
job toward working with ‘fellow banks’ 
insmaller cities and towns of the state. 
We think the only way to obtain such 
facts is to sit down across the table and 
discuss these matters with our fellow- 
bankers. Our objective is to achieve the 
utmost in retail banking in the Greater 
Atlanta area and wholesale banking 
through the cooperation of local banks 
over the state.” 


Farm Friends 


The Councit Biurrs (lowa) Sav- 
INGS BANK recently entertained its farm 
friends at a dinner session at the local 
American Legion Hall. Some 200 cattle- 
men, representing over $2 million worth 
of beef herds, were guests of the bank. 
After the prime ribs, the meeting was 
addressed by Edward G. Hinton, gen- 
etal manager of the Omaha plant of 
Amour & Company and Rex Beres- 
ford, extension animal husbandman, 
lowa State College at Ames. Purpose: 
just cultivating friendly relations with 
present and potential feeder loan bor- 
towers, 
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The new name of 

the Morris Plan 

Bank of Virginia, 

Richmond, has 

been hung, in 

billboard size, on 
a lobby wall 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1945 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 166,441.647.48 
United States Government Securities 682,304,768.98 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,110,000.00 
State Municipal and Other Securities 20,061,697.42 
Loans and Discounts 234,765,426.57 
Bank Premises— Main Office and Branches ... . 4,080,827.64 
Other Real Estate 1.00 
Other Assets 3,050,421.78 


$1,111,814,790.87 


Capital Stock 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 15,515,637.52 
Reserve for Retirement of Capital Notes 5,000,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies 2, 183,720.67 
Capital Notes 11,000,000.00 
DEPOSITS 
$413,955,255.14 
427,683,971.43 
United States Government. . . 159,724,577.07 
Estates Trust Department .. . 20, 160,019.62 
Corporate Trust Department . . 31,209, 102.82 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc 5,053,697.47 
Other Liabilities 6,528,809.13 
$1,111,814,790.87 
Contingent Liability on Loan Commitments — $17,139,272.68 
United States Government Securities cosriad at 9496. 314,662.20 are pledged to s. 
Government 


ure U. 
Deposits and other public funds and for other purposes ired perms 
bylaw are shown ‘after deducting orp 


We welcome individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


47 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Ovt-of-town: 
Bedford + Lorain + Painesville + Willoughby 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Federal Reserve System 
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Along Main Street 


Philippines Adviser 


N. BELGRANO, JR., president 
F of Central Bank of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed financial 
adviser to Paul V. McNutt, High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines. 

Mr. BELGRANO has been granted 
leave of absence from his posts as presi- 
dent of Central Bank, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Pacific Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company, and 
vice-president of the Occidental ‘Life 
Insurance Company of California. 

Mr. BELGRANO’s career has been a 
mixture of civic service, banking, and 
insurance. He has been acting as re- 
gional chairman of the Committée for 
Economic Development and as chair- 
man of the San Francisco Bay Area 
Council, in addition to serving on vari- 
ous other civic committees. Both Mr. 
BELGRANO and Mr. McNutt are past 
National Commanders of the American 
Legion and friends of long standing. 

He started his banking career as an 
office boy in the Oakland branch of the 
old Fugazi Bank, headed by his father. 
Later he went to the Bank of California 
and then to the First National Bank in 
San Francisco. 

His career was interrupted by World 
War I, and on his discharge from the 
Army he rejoined the Fugazi Bank and 
eventually became vice-president and 
cashier. When the Fugazi Bank was 
consolidated with the United Bank and 
Trust Company, Mr. BELGRANO was 
made executive vice-president, and 
when the United institution was merged 
with the Bank of America, he remained 
as a vice-president. He became presi- 
dent of Central Bank in 1943. 


Rovensky Relinquishes 
Foreign Banking Post 


Josepu C. Rovensky has relinquished 
his post as vice-president in the foreign 
department of the Chase National Bank 
of New York; however, he will continue 
to serve in an advisory capacity with 
the bank and will retain his post as a 


Belgrano Mr. Rovensky 


DeCoursey Fales, 
president of The 
Bank for Savings, 
New York, makes 
the first presenta- 
tion of service rings 
to veterans return- 
ing to the bank at a 
ceremony held in 
the main banking 
room. Included were: 
Herman T. Blohm, 
George Breen, 
W. Douglas Knapp, 
Armand Luna, 
Francis McCaffrey, 
Robert MacDonald, 
Victor Masseboeuf, 
Alfred Mills, Edwin 
Picken, Albert 


Schafenberg, Girlando Titone, Frank J. Vevra and Lawrence Wilcox. The bank has awarded 


service rings to each returning veteran and will continue this practice as others return 


vice-president and director of The 
Chase Bank, affiliate of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank with branches in Paris and 
the Far East. 

He also will become vice-chairman of 
the Morris Plan Corporation of Amer- 
ica, serving in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. RovENSKY has been connected 
with the foreign department of the 
Chase National Bank since 1922, except 
during the three-year period, 1940-43, 
while he was on leave of absence serving 
as Assistant Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs on the staff of Nelson 
Rockefeller at Washington. As an out- 
growth of responsibilities assumed in 
that capacity, he was instrumental in 
founding the new Council for Inter- 
American Cooperation, Inc., of which 
he is president. The council is engaged 
in mobilizing the support of business, 
cultural, labor, and educational leaders 
for hemispheric cooperation. 

Mr. RoveENsKY has served as presi- 
dent of the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade and is a director of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. He 
was a national bank examiner in Chi- 
cago and New York before joining the 
Chase. He is a life trustee of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College and is on the 
panel of arbitrators for the American 
Arbitration Association. 


Country Gentleman Lauds 
Banker 


BurceE C, Bricuam, president of the 
People’s National Bank, Kingfisher, 
Oklahoma, and his efforts to “build soil 
and men” are the subject of a full 
length article entitled ‘Good Provider” 
in the December 1945 issue of Country 
Gentleman. 


“BkiGHAM,” the article states, “isa 
banker. He doesn’t pretend to bea 
farmer; only ‘a darn good fence and 
gate builder.’ All he knows about agn- 
culture he is perfectly willing to credit 
to others. But his face, tanned the color 
of saddle leather; his hands, calloused 
and skinned; his air of physical fitness 
show he has learned a lot of it first hand, 
and recently. 

“BriGHAM has dealt with farmers 
practically all his life. But this story 
probably starts about 18 years ago 
when he began lending money, without 
security, to boys and girls who were 
members of the 4-H Club, and Future 
Farmers of America, and needed help 
on projects. It was a paying busines, 
with interest, without a loss, and it 
built citizens. Now, BRIGHAM has as 
signed himself the job of ‘providing an 
opportunity’ for at least 12 King- 
fisher County boys, when they come 
home. . . .” 

The article continues by telling the 
story of how Banker BricHam is helping 
to make ready a home for Milton 
Pedigo, 21, and the bride he will bring 
home from Georgia when he gets his 
discharge from the Army. 

His first venture in landlord-tenant 
problems was in 1940, when he pur 
chased “320 acres of sandy, rundown 
land which adjoins that being prepared 
for Milton (Pedigo). The Pedigos al 
ready had lived there for six years, 028 
place typical of the area—with improve 
ments just barely good enough to 

The Country Gentleman story col 
tinues by telling how Banker BricHAM 
turned this property into a"model farm 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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$10,000 slide 


Whee-ee! An icy slide on your sidewalk is great 
fun —for the kids. Not so funny, though, if a 
passerby slips, gets a nasty fall and a serious 
injury. You may get ‘sued for plenty! 

Big damage suits often result from little 


He's won your fight...help him win his! 


The veteran injured in his country’s 
service deserves an opportunity for 
a useful life. Won't you give him a 
chance? For help on this. . . write 
for free booklets, “The Physically 
Impaired, a Guide to Their Employ- 
ment” and “Supervising the Physi- 
cally Impaired.” 


There’s a double warning 
here: Drive extra carefully... 
and be sure you're fully in- 


things that look harmless. That’s why so many 
families have turned for protection to Hartford’s 
Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 


For as little as $10 a year, it covers you up 
to $10,000. 


Is this on you? 


Temptation plus opportunity—and another 
trusted employee goes wrong! Hartford 
Fidelity Bonds protect against embezzle- 
ment losses. In fact, this insurance actually 
discourages dishonesty among employees. 


The strong man in your town... know him? 


He lifts heavy loads. . . off your mind! He pro- 
tects your home, income, savings, automobile 

. . even your business! He’s backed by the 
combined assets of the Hartford Companies. 
He’s your Hartford agent or broker... a 
friend indeed! 


sured! Hartford’s modern 

policies protect you against ¢ Ir Or nsu rd n ce 

law suits, fire, theft, and dam- 

age to your car...and pay Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


medical expenses for your- Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
self and your passengers. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal lifeinsurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


and thus not only brought comfort and 
happiness to the Pedigo family but also 
gave an example to the community 
of what can be done to restore depleted 
lands. And it tells of his plans to assist 
11 other returning veterans to establish 
themselves in the community. 


Townsend Bank Liaison 


VERNON L. CLARK, national director, 
Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury 
Department, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Morris M. TowNsEND 
of New York City as director of the 


Tor families 


] “When you move back to 
@ your home town, Mr. Nich- 
ols, you may find lots of changes. 
Why don’t you and your wife 
carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques until you establish your 
banking connection?” 


3 A week later. “Mr. Nichols 
e@ of Lake Drive gave you a 
check? But we don’t know him. 
Oh...an American Express Trav- 
elers Cheque! Of course, we'll ac- 
cept it. That’s as good as cash.” 


Banking and Investment Section to 
succeed Stanley W. Prenosil, who has 
resigned to return to private business. 

Mr. TowNnsEND, who has an extensive 
financial background, served the Treas- 
ury in three of the seven War Loans and 
the Victory Loan. He was executive 
secretary for War Finance in New York 
City and Long Island before he volun- 
teered for the Army in December 1943, 
where he was attached to the Army 
Courier Service in Washington. By spe- 
cial request of the Treasury Department 
he was loaned by the Army to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia War Finance Com- 
mittee and assigned as liaison between 


on the move... 


2 “$600 worth? I believe, for 
@ your purpose, you should 
take six $50 cheques as a reserve 
and ten $20’s and ten $10’s for 
your current expenses. Then your 
funds will be ready to spend, and 


“There are some mighty 

@ fine new people in this 

town. Everywhere we went today, 

they were pleasant. And those 

Travelers Cheques certainly 
smoothed the way!” 


It’s this kind of service that makes an ever-widening circle 
of friends for your bank. For further information about 
American Express Travelers Cheques or for advertising mate- 
rial, write W. H. Stetser, Vice President, American Express 
Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


fimerican 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Mr. Townsend Mr. Prenosil 


the Committee and financial instity. 
tions in the capital. During the Victory 
Loan he served as special consultant 
for the Investment Bankers Association 
of America and as assistant diréctor of 
the Banking and Investment Section, 
War Finance Division. 

The new director was formerly with 
the Wall Street firm of W. E. Hutton 
Co., and is well known in banking and 
investment circles. He is holder of a 
citation for distinguished service ren. 
dered in the Seventh War Loan in the 
District of Columbia. 


Prenosil te Securities Field 


Mr. Prenosit has accepted a vice- 
presidency in J. B. Roll & Co., Inc, 
government securities dealers. He joined 
the Treasury in May 1942 at the invita- 
tion of Secretary Morgenthau to assist 
in the formation of the Victory Fund 
Committee which, with the War Say- 
ing Staff, conducted the first two war 
loans. Later when the Victory Fund 
Committee and the War Savings Staff 
were merged into the War Finance 
Division at the beginning of the third 
War Loan, he continued as a member of 
the new organization and was assigned 
as liaison between the Treasury and the 
American Bankers Association. 

Prior to the opening of the Seventh 
War Loan, Tep R. GAMBLE, national 
director of the War Finance Division, 
created the Banking and Investment 
Section to direct War Bond sales by the 
commercial and savings banks, security 
dealers and brokers and the savings and 
loan associations, and appointed Mr. 
PRENOSIL as director in charge of this 
operation. 

Meanwhile, the American Bankers 
Association had appointed a special 
Committee on War Bond Drives to 
work with the Treasury in the wal 
financing effort, and Mr. PRENOSIL 
worked directly with this committee in 
supervising the bond selling operation 
of the nation’s banks. 

Before entering government service, 
Mr. PRENostL spent 12 -years in the 
investment banking business. Previ- 
ously, he was for eight years 
editor of the Associated Press in charge 
of its Wall Street bureau, serving 
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that capacity during the boom days of Thomas K. Glenn, 
the 1920's. chairman of the 


board, Trust Com- 
25-Year Service Awards 


pany of Georgia, 

presenting N. L. 

Five men and two women who have Hightower with a 

been connected with the Trust Com- eld watch com- 

pany of Georgia for 25 years or more sie aaa fn ber 
were presented with gold watches dur- A 


ganization as other 
| ing the annual Christmas Party of the employees look on. 


a hard-headed business man who, hav- 


Trusco Club. L. to r.. Mr. High- 
itu- The watches, engraved withthe name ‘ower, Hester May 
ory and number of years of service, were are Poon 
ant presented on behalf of the company by w. L. Daughtry 
ion T. K. GLENN, chairman of the board. and G. P. Sasser 
+ of Those receiving the 25-year service 
on, awards were: ters, should make a success as city Philadelphia saw the logic of this, for 
W. L. Daveurry, trust officer, who treasurer. And evidently the voters of (CoNTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
ton .L. HIGHTOWER, assistant chief clerk, = 5 
nd banking department, for 33 years;Mrs. 3 2 
fa Nina H. Houser, manager of thesafety = = 
en- deposit department, 25 years; G. P. 5 
the SassER, loan and discount teller, 41 3 = 
years; ROBERT STRICKLAND, 26 years; = z 
M.C. TURMAN, assistant vice-president, = 
ld 25 years, and Hester May WALKER, 
chief clerk of the trust department, 27. = 
Years. 
ned Bank officials announced that the = 2 
ts. presentation of watches would be made = = 
sist each year as members of the organiza- = 2 
ind tion become eligible for membership in = = 
the Quarter Century Club. 
we Navy Commends Dime 2 = 
Savings UNDERWRITERS 
Asa mark of appreciation, The Dime 
rd Savings Bank of Brooklyn was recently = anda E 
id awarded a commendation by the United = = 
wed States Navy for outstanding voluntary = = 
services contributing to the “Welfare of = = 
” Naval Personnel in the Third Naval = DISTRIBUTORS E 
ath District.” The commendation, in the = 2 
sal form of a certificate, was presented by = of = 
on, oA Admiral Richard A. Laning, chief = E 
medical officer of the Third Naval Dis- = - 
“ trict at a victory dinner. = CORPORATE = 
ity A personal letter was read from Head- 2 = 
the the = E TI 2 
aval District, signed by Captain = R 
D. C. Patterson, Director of Welfare, = S C ES 3 
expressing thanks for the efforts and = 4 
valued assistance contributed by the 
sind officers, trustees and staff of The Dime ~ = 
to Savings Bank of Brooklyn in helping = Z 
vat ‘he Navy to victory. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
4 Banker Elected : Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities : 
aa gem Treasurer 5 Brokers in Securities and Commodities = 
ALPH W. PITMAN, president of the = 
ice, Plan Bank of Philadelphia, has = 70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
elected to the post of city treas- 
oy urer of Philadelphia by a solid majority. = Se E 
ial In his first venture into politics, Mr. & = 
ge PirMaN ran on the Republican ticket as a = 


ing proven his ability in financial mat- 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND [RUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition,. December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 1,821,033,424.67 
Other Bonds and Securities 52,615,154.15 
Loans and Discounts 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 1,209, 747.35 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 7,269, 446.67 
Banking House 10,800,000.00 


$2,826,963,072.24 


Deposits $2,646,721,523.86 
Acceptances 1,251,371.35 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 13,207,331.03 
Reserve for Contingencies 18,105,515.74 
Income Collected but Not Earned 205,913.09 
Capital Stock 60,000,000.00 
Surplus 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 27,471,417.17 


$2,826,963,072.24 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$725,513,549.99’are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


their votes swept him into office in the 

t Republican victory in Philadel- 
phia in the past 12 years. His four-year 
term began January 7. 

Asecond highlight in Mr. PrrMan’s 
busy life was the opening of the Phila- 
delphia Morris Plan Bank’s new Middle 
City Office, culminating several years of 
planning on the part of all officers of the 
bank. 


Back From the War 


Commander Frank W. Pog, after 
five years service in the Navy Supply 
Corps, is back with the First National 
Bank of Midland, Pennsylvania. He 
holds four battle stars for participation 
in assault landings in French Morocco, 
Guadalcanal, the southern Solomons 
and Bougainville. Later he was in the 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Washington. Commander Por attended 
The Graduate School of Banking’s resi- 
dent sessions in 1939 and 1940. 


Epwarp ADAMS and Joun N. Mc- 
Lucas have been elected vice-presidents 
of the National Bank of Detroit. Major 
McLucas, son of Walter S. McLucas, 
chairman of the bank’s board, served 42 
months with the AAF North Atlantic 
Division Air Transport Command. Be- 
fore his military service he was vice- 
president of the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. Lieutenant 
Colonel ADAMS was Michigan liaison 
oficer for the fiscal director, Army 
Service Forces. He also served in Chi- 
cago and Washington. He is a former 
vice-president of the Grace National 
Bank, New York. 


Col. Adams Major McLucas 


Major Joun M. Goopwin, formerly 
a public relations officer with the 8th 
Air Force, has been elected an assistant 
cashier of the Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia. 


Aucustus H. has returned 
to his position as assistant secretary of 
the Trust Company of Georgia after 
three years in the Marine Corps. Enter- 
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ing the Corps as a private, he left it a 
first lieutenant. 


FREDERICK A. Ritcure, formerly a 
lieutenant colonel and executive officer 
of the Boston Ordnance District, is now 
a vice-president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston. 


Lieutenant Commander E. A. 
BERNDT, JR., USNR, has returned to 
the American National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, as assistant trust 
officer. 


James E. MArsHALL, formerly an 
Army sergeant in the Pacific Theater, 
has resumed his duties as assistant trust 
officer of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Lieutenant Colonel CHARLES G. 
GAMBRELL has returned to the staff of 


Chartered 


Col. Gambrell Mr. Bevan 


the Irving Trust Company, New York, 
after three and a half years in the Army. 
He will be located in the Middle West. 


Davi C. Bevan has been named 
assistant vice-president of the Provident 
Trust Company, Philadelphia. For- 
merly in the bank’s trust department, 
he spent three years in the lend lease 
service in Australia and more recently 
was assistant to the Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs in England. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
as of December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Obligations 


Other Public Securities . 
Other Securities. 

Loans and Discounts . 

Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses Owned. . 
Other Real Estate Owned . 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Other Assets 


- $ 305,697,448.68 
604,254,742.25 
10,880,999.34 
26,903,207.77 
388,178,058.90 
4,671,812.68 
12,283,825.40 
34,767.87 
2,584,707.27 
3,584,868.60 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (2,000,000 shares) . 
Undivided Profits . 


Certified and Official Checks . 


Acceptances Outstanding 


Other Liabilities, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . 


$20,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
10,526,173.53 $ 60,526,173.53 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1946 . 


600,000.00 
77,602,302.43 

2,731,991.50 
4,902,059.39 


$1,359,074,438.76 


Of the above assets $299,119,334.07 are pledged to secure 
public deposits and for other purposes; and certain of the 
above deposits are preferred as provided by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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STATEMENT 


OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $149,091,868.16 
United States Gov't Securities . 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 371,396,225.25 
State, Municipal and Other 
Public Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Discounts . : 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ; 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and Pastees 
Interest Earned Not Received . 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances 


TOTAL 


49,993,918.07 
8,606,438.82 $579,088,450.30 
122,957,792.36 
495,000.00 
1,763,248.89 
1,284,992.47 


1,661,776.35 
. $707,251,260.37 


LIABILITIES 


$10,000,000.00 
6,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 4,290,839.03 
Reserves for Contingencies . . 3,781,966.80 $24,572,805.83 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 1,810,468.24 
Discount Collected Not Earned 196,557.65 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 1,661,776.35 
Deposits 679,009,652.30 


TOTAL - $707,251,260.37 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus . 


38 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington 


Member Federal Reserve 


System 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


The Grace National Bank of New 
York announces the election of K. ¢ 
LAUTER as vice-president. A graduate 
of Cornell University, Mr. Lavrgp 
was formerly connected with the Irving 
Trust Company, and was recently re- 
leased from the Army, serving in the 
New York Ordnance District and with 
the Office of Strategic Services in Africa. 


WALTER M. Ross, who as a lieuten- 
ant colonel in the Army’s Office of 
Stategic Services served in Africa, Italy 
and Rumania, has joined the staff of the 
First National Bank of Louisville in the 
new business department. He was for- 
merly with General Motors Acceptarice 
Corporation. 


Colonel James W. Aston, former 
Army Air Forces chief of staff for the Air 
Transport Command, has been made a 
vice-president of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas. He is a former city 
manager of Dallas 


Col. Aston Capt. Wakefield 

Appointment of Captain WaLLace 
MILTON WAKEFIELD, USNR, as a vice- 
president of The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, Philadelphia, has been 
announced by the bank. Captain WAKE- 
FIELD was in charge of the Finance 
Group, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, and of the Central Navy Dis- 
bursing Office, Washington. 


Lieutenant (jg) T. GorDoN 
has been made an assistant cashier of 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond. 


Returned staff members of the Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Norwich, New York, ‘include: HAROLD 
F. assistant cashier, Sher- 
burne branch; Eart Munpy; EUGENE 
M. Coxe, Miron R. Parks and 
Haro.p B. MINER. 


Orvit_e H. home from mili- 
tary service, is now an assistant trust 
officer of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. Grorce R. CLARK, a new 
sistant vice-president, returns to the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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IRVING TRUST 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CHARTER MEMBER NEW YORK CLFARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 4, 1853 


ostatement of (ondition, December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . ........ . .  $271,510,230.83 
U. S. Government Securities . . . a 841,113,588.43 
Other Securities . . 8,175,893.45 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 3,088,100.00 
Loans and Discounts. 279,238,814.88 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 4,640,791.13 


Headquarters Building . ° 4 15,269,600.00 
Customers’ Liability for ‘Acceptances Outstanding . ° 1,178,997.01 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . . 


Less Amount in Portfolio . ..... 4,024,739.20 1,692,547.81. 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses . . ...... 4,768,420.59 
i 6,463,371.28 


Capital Stock $50,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . . 60,411,340.06 110,411,340.06 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. Of these, $333,496,813.10 
are pledged to secure deposits of public monies and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
HARRY E. WARD WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 
Chairman of the Board President 


oO. LEXANDER JOHN F. DEGENER, Jr. DAVID L. LUKE, Jr. JACOB L. REISS 
PAL C. A. Auffmordt & Co. : President, West Virginia Pulp and sident, International 
Pocahontas Fuel Company Paper Tailoring Company 
Incorporated WILLIAM K DICK 

Chairman 


HIRAM A MATHEWS 

National see Refining FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 
HENRY P. BRISTOL President 

President Company 


National Lead 
Bristol Coupany MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY Company 
ER The American News Company 
le 
W. GIBSON CAREY, Jr. pean SKINNER 


ons GEORGE GENTES William Skinner & Son 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Vice Presiden Nese York & Pennsy 


RR HAROLD A. HATCH J. RSON FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
ice Presi Executive V: Presiden 


Columbian Carbon Company Deering Mi iiliken & tne. United States Company Francis H. Leggett & Company 
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bank after a leave in government serv- 
ice. He had been an assistant cashier. 


Harry C. LAne has returned to The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Tulsa after four and a half 
years in the Army. He holds the Purple 
Heart and Bronze Star for gallantry in 
action during the Italian Campaign. 
He is attached to the First’s corre- 
spondent bank division. 


RicHarD C. Lanc is back with the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, as investment counsel. He 
served in the European Theater in the 
Counter-Intelligence Corps for 32 
months and holds the Bronze Star, 


Bronze Arrowhead, five campaign stars, 
and French and Belgian decorations for 
service to those countries. 


Lieutenant Gary M. UNDERHILL, 
USNR, has been elected director of 
the Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
Washington, D. C. He has been on duty 
at the Navy Department. Carvin C. 
VANE, who saw service as a staff sergeant 
in the Army, has been made treasurer 


‘of the association. He was formerly 


assistant treasurer. 


Lieutenant Colonel Josepu S. Moss, 
Jr., has returned to the staff of Irving 
Trust Company of New York as a 
vice-president, in general charge of the 
bank’s business in the southern states. 
During his 20 months of duty abroad 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1945 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 


Chairman of the Board 
Guarant 


HERBERT D. IVEY 
President 
MILO W. BEKINS 
W. J. BOYLE, Jr. 
WALTER H. BUTLER 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Obligations, Direct or Fully 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co. — 
Head Office Building 


RESOURCES 
$ 74,295,423.77 


250,880,330.65 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 


49,226,609.83 
265,500.00 


348,500.00 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, and 


RALPH J. CHANDLER 
EUGENE P. CLARK 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
T. B. COSGROVE 
A. M. DUNN 
ERNEST E. DUQUE 
GEORGE W. HALL 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 
WILLIAM A. INNES 
L. O. IVEY 
ROBERT W. KENNY 


Undivided Profits 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, Dividends, 


Discount Collected — Unearned 


WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 


Safe Deposit Vaults (Including Branches ) 
Other Real Estate Owned, Carried at. 1.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 

Earned Interest Receivable. 


747,463.70 


583,798.83 
780,978.73 
__222,287.34 
$377,665,879.54 


1,866,485.62 $ 11,866,485.62 


1,774,757.04 
89,552.47 


Letters of Credit and Liability as Acceptor or 


DONALD W. THORNBURGH 
GEORGE H. TREIDE 
E. C. WILSON 


Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills...... 
Other Liabilities 


583,798.83 
179,624.18 


363,171,661.40 
$377,665,879.54 


Established 1890 


NATIONAL 


RUST & SAVINGS 


OF LO 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street 


Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 


Conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ® MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Lt. Underhill Col. Moss 


Colonel Moss was attached to the 
staffs of Field Marshal Montgomery in 
England and France, General Eisen- 
hower in France, and General Bradley 
in Germany. 


R. T. Tupper, for three years a 
colonel in the ETO with the General 
Staff Corps, has been appointed joint 
manager of the Paris office of Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Colonel 
TUPPER received the Bronze Star and 
the French Croix de Guerre with gold 
star. He got the former decoration when, 
as chief of the financial branch, G-5 sec- 
tion, he personally supervised the pack- 
ing, shipment and redeposit of recovered 
enemy gold bullion valued at several 
hundred million dollars. 


Have You Heard ? 


The Valley National Bank of Phoenix, 
Arizona, announces that Major Rapa 
BRUNEAU, who served in World War I 
as a Marine Corps captain, and with the 
Engineers during World War II, has 
been elected a vice-president; W. R. 
MontTGOMERY has been elected a vice- 
president and cashier; and R. L. DAVEN- 
PORT was elected a vice-president. 
Assistant vice-presidents were named, 
as follows: Jo Assott, who recently 
returned from the South Pacific, where 
he served as a lieutenant colonel in the 
Air Corps; L. A. BkumBAUGH and EARL 
R. Parsons. Gus JOHANNES was named 
auditor; GLEN HAUSEMAN and MAR- 
SHALL LonG were named assistant 
comptrollers; Don D. HEALEY, assist- 
ant auditor. MARION HoLMEs, ROBERT 
ZoLc, W. MACFARLANE BARKER, 
GrorcE MarsHALL, Bee Busu, MAY 
RussELL, MARGARET NOLSTEAD, JAMES 
Witiams and W. K. assistant 
cashiers; Eva SHaw, assistant trust 
officer; Witt1aM C. Jack, K. O. BERRY, 
J. A. GitBert Brap.ey and 
Ben McKinney, assistant branch 
agers. 


Percy H. Jounston, after more than 
26 years as head of the Chemical Bank 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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240,066.69 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 5,000,000.00 
98 


Combined Statements 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP of BANKS 


December 31, 
1945 


$ 52,435,315.25 
4.979,761.85 
373,642.95 
33,463.53 
6,456.99 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 

Banking House & Furniture 

Other Real Estate Owned 

Prepaid Expenses 

Other Resources 

Customer's Liability a/c 
Letters of Credit 


Accrued Interest and 
Income Receivable $ 1,225,663.73 

U.S. Government Securities 166,685,559.23 

Florida County and 
Municipal Bonds 

Other Securities 

Cash on Hand and Due from 


41,968.21 


21,566,384.39 
1,728,213.54 


135,423,503.02  326,629,323.91 


$384,499,932.69 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits ........ 
RESCTVES 
Reserve for Income Tax..... 
Dividends Declared, 

not yet payable .................... 
Bills Payable ............ 
Other Liabilities 
Interest and Income Col- 

lected, not earned....... 
Letters of Credit ........... 
Deposits: 

U. S. Government 

All Other Deposits 


$ 6,925.000.00 
9,270,000.00 
1,104,594.64 
1,223,689.69 
1,974,678.93 


12,187.50 
450,000.00 
225.00 


114,775.16 
44,968.21 


.. 94,654,389.70 
. 328,725,423.86  363,379,813.56 


$384,499,932.69 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
of Jacksonville 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


at Miami 


FLORIDA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
at Daytona Beach 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


of Pensacola 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Chipley 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Ocala 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Lakeland 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Belle Glade 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Starke 


FLORIDA NATIONAL 
GROUP of BANKS 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Key West 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Fort Pierce 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


at Bartow 


December 30, 
1944 


$ 44,042,600.77 
9,221 ,669.61 
283,224.89 
20,931.94 
3,842.14 


94,603.60 


$ 768,308.14 
128,999,934.65 


19,571,841.35 
1 908,719.18 


401,292,213.75 252,541,017.07 


$302.207,890.02 


$ 6,825,000.00 
6,438,000.00 
683,553.88 
908,568.10 

234,348.16 


12,187.50 
279.29 


97,347.28 
97,103.60 


26,216,056.99 
259,695,445.22 285,911,502.21 


$302,207,890.02 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Coral Gables 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Port St. Joe 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at St. Petersburg 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Orlando 


FLORIDA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
at West Palm Beach 
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and Trust Company, New York, has 
retired as chairman of the board; how- 
ever, he will continue his connection 
with the bank as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

FRANK K. Houston, formerly presi- 
dent, was elected chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the Chem- 
ical Bank; N. BAxTeR JAcKsoNn, first 
vice-president, was elected president; 
and Harotp H. vice-president, 
was elected first vice-president. JosEPH 
A. Bower, chairman of the trust com- 
mittee, who recently retired as execu- 


Mr. Johnston Mr. Houston 


tive vice-president, was appointed vice- 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Other Chemical promotions include: 
GILBERT YATES, GEORGE LyYSLE and 
S. RENCHARD were appointed 
vice-presidents; GzorcE A. PEER, was 


Fast, accurate, simple—Rand M¢Nally Coupon Book Sys- 
tems win customer good will, speed up window service, 
save time, money, and manpower. They have introduced 
Christmas Clubs and All-Purpose Savings Clubs in hun- 
dreds of banks. They have been used to collect millions of 
dollars because they eliminate errors, discourage partial 
payments, and customers like them. Write today for fur- 
ther information on these complete Coupon Book Systems. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11 


Mr. Bows: 


appointed treasurer; JOSEPH A. Me. 
FADDEN, JR., JAMES B. RIcHARDSoy, 
G. RAYMOND CHRISTENSEN, 
J. Wittman and Georcz I. Kine, ja, 
were appointed assistant vice-pres. 
idents; RoGER S. AMES was appointed 
trust officer; Matcotm H. Fou, 
manager of the foreign department; 
MELVILLE P. CHAMBERLAIN, assistant 
secretary; ALFRED E. TREE, assistant 
manager, foreign department; Joszpy 
MazzoLa and RAYMOND J. FERNANDES, 
assistant managers, customers’ secur. 
ties department; and CHRISTOPH 
J. D. Dopeer, assistant manager at 
Eighth Avenue and 57th Street office, 


Mr. Helm 


The Fifth Third Union Trust Com 
pany, Cincinnati, has named Wis 
S. Rowe II and Ernst Hackney as 
assistant vice-presidents. 


Eric JoHNSTON and MARSHAL Haig, 
Jr., have been elected directors of the 
Bank of America. Mr. JOHNSTON was 
recently elected president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc. He continues as president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. HALE is president of Hale 
Brothers Stores, Inc. 


Cuartes T. FIsHER, JR., has 
turned to the presidency of the Ne 
tional Bank of Detroit after nearly four 
years in Washington as a director of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Cuurrorp P. Marti has been elected 
cashier and trust officer of the First Old 
State Bank, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Joun K. 
LEY, 77, chairman 
and former pret 
dent of the Fist 
National Bank a 
Atlanta, Georgia, 
died recently. Mr. 
Ortiey, widely 

known in 
and business circles, served two terms 
as a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. He was also a pas 
member of the Federal Advisory Cout- 
cil and of the A.B.A. Executive Counel: 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND 


NEW YORK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1945 


TRUSTEES 


Louis S. Cates 

Colby M. Chester 
John B. Clark 

Jarvis Cromwell 
Bernard M. Culver 
George W. Davison 
Johnston de Forest 
Thomas Dickson 

. Walter G. Dunnington 
William A. Eldridge 
William F. C. Ewing 
Robert L. Gerry 
William S. Gray, Jr. 
C. Jared Ingersoll 

K. T. Keller 

George M. Moffett 
John K. Olyphant, Jr. 
Benjamin O’ Shea 
Eustis Paine 

Auguste G. Pratt 
Gwilym A. Price 
Lucius F. Robinson, Jr. 
John P. Stevens, Jr. 
Henry P. Turnbull 
William Woodward 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased. 

Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses . 

Interest Accrued . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


Total 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . $21 000,000.00 


Surplus . 
Undivided Profits. 
Reserves: 


80,000,000.00 


17,259,825 .89 


Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Dividend: 

Payable January 2, 1946 
Acceptances 


Deposits . 


Total 


-$ 364,965 ,906.82 


967 ,002,629.94 
47:372,982.24 
19,095,05 1.96 

553,006,390.63 

2,476,171.12 
13,250,008.00 
3,368,972.57 
1,785,156.61 


$1,972,323,269.89 


$ 118,259,825.89 
8,325,218.54 


1 050,000.00 


1,950,747-58 


1,842,737,477-88 


$1,972,323,269.89 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$495209,939.14 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


FRANK J. MILLs, cashier of the Fort 
Wayne (Indiana) National Bank, was 
selected for the annual award of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica for “the most worth-while service 
rendered during the past year in the 
field of mortgage banking.” 


President J. H. NEWVAHNER recently 
celebrated his 50th anniversary with the 
First National Bank, Jackson, Ohio. 


ALvAN B. FEHN has been elected 
comptroller of the Bayside (New York) 
National Bank. 


Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, has appointed 
these bankers to vice-presidencies: CRAIG 
S. BARTLETT, RicHarp S. CALL, AL- 
FRED K. Fricke, G. K. HANDLEY, J. E. 
Jounson, J. A. TOENSMEIER, HARVEY 
WEEKs and Porter L. WILLETT. 


B. A. Wuitmore has been named 
vice-president in charge of the trust 
department of the Third National Bank 
of Nashville, Tennessee. 


J. A. Carrincton, for the past two 
years manager of the domestic trade 
department, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, has been made a junior 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 


* 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS . . 
OTHER BONDS, NOTES, AND DEBENTURES 


STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 


$ 56,547,570.16 
71,564,926.58 
2,560,168.14 
984,270.69 
150,000.00 
39,750,874.16 
247,573.92 


1,350,001.00 
1.00 

25,000.00 
42,300.48 
$173,222,686.13 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, AND EXPENSES 
RESERVE—TO COVER ALL BOND PREMIUMS 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS . 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDEND PAYABLE IN 


$93,127,831.81 
43,120,459.79 
24,906,221.97 
4,673,011.50 $165,827,525.07 


25,000.00 
62,357.16 
302,105.78 
432,136.53 
44.14 


6,573,517.45 
$173,222,686.13 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $34,533,248.38 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other pur poses required or permitted by law 


Mr. Carrington 


vice-president of the Citizens Nation) 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
Joun R. Hott also was named a junior 
vice-president of the bank. 


Mr. Whitmore 


The Denver National Bank announes 
the advancement of RoBert H. Supp. 
LER, former comptroller, to the cashier. 
ship and the appointment of Warrey 
K. Younc, formerly of the trust de 
partment, as auditor. 


CLARENCE C, MorGan and Pau 
RayMOND have been appointed assist- 
ant vice-presidents of the American 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, and Frank C. Cote, recently 
returned from military service as a 
lieutenant in the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment, has been appointed assistant 
cashier. Leste W. Hunt and Leon J. 
GELL also were named assistant cash- 
iers; WALTER ARMSTRONG, ERNEST W. 
STEVENS and SYBREN D. NypaM, as 
sistant comptrollers. 


Mr. Cole Mr. Faust 

RIcHARD J. Faust, JR., vice-president 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany from 1929 until he retired in 194%, 
has joined the real estate firm of Fred 
Berger and Company as manager of the 
company’s newly created bank relations 
division, which was established to deal 
with the specialized problems of out-- 
town banks whose clients have 
estate interests in the New York metre 
politan area. 


BANKING 
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BANKING HOUSE ........... .$ 1,350,000.00 a 
CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT ......... 
. Mr. Morgan Mr. Raymond ¥ 
U. S. GOVERNMENT .......... 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS ......... 
COMMON STOCK ........... 500,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. .. . .. 750,000.00 
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‘THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


OFFICERS 


ARTHUR V. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 
President 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN 
Executive Vice-President 


Vice-Presidents 
Gwynn F. PATTERSON C. MERLE BROCKWAY 
Harry R. FULLER Epw. C. W. WisCHMEIER 
Ropert B. MALLOCH WILSON MOTHERSHEAD 
CLARENCE T. BRaDy Lupwic G. Burck 


PAUL C. BUCKLER 
Vice-President and Cashier 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 


Joun W. KELLER 
Byron D. Bowers 
Henry A. PFARRER 
Russe. F, PETERSEN 


Cari C. 
Frank W. DuRGAN 
RussgL J. RYAN, Comnse/ 
James M. Givens 


Assistant Cashiers 


Joun R. FLETCHER 
Harry H. WINTRODE 
LEON J. BOERSIG 
Lester H. RAHN 


Russet M. RicHWINE 
ELMER C. KLINGE 
THomas F. 
L. HERETH 


Auditor 
J. Kurt MAurpt 


DIRECTORS 


Roy E, ADAMS 
President, J.D. Adams 
Manufacturing Co. 

Corne.ius O. ALIG 
Treasurer, 

The Union Trust Co. 
of Indianapolis 

Frep G. APPEL 
President, Gregory & 
Appel, Incorporated 

A. ATKINS 
Vice-President, 

E.C. Atkins & Company 

C, Harvey BRADLEY 
President, 


W. J. Holliday & Co. 
ArtHuR V. BRowN 
Chairman of the Board 
Votney M. Brown 
President, 
The Union Trust Co. 
of Indianapolis 
Fermor S. CANNON 
President, 
Railroadmen's Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 
G. A. EFRoyMSON 
President, Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
BropEHuRST ELsEy 
Secretary- Treasurer, 
Indianapolis Glove Co. 
Epcar H. EvANs 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board 
Acme-Evans Co. 


P. FiyNN 
Executive Vice-Pres. 


HERMAN C. KRANNERT 
President-Treasurer, 
Inland Container Corp. 


W. I. LoncswortH 
President, 
Lilly Varnish Co. 


JOHN J. MADDEN 
President, 

Jobn J. Madden 
Manufacturing Co. 
JosePH IRwin 

Vice-President, 
Irwin-Union Trust 
Company, 
Columbus, Ind. 
Witson MOTHERSHEAD 
Vice-President 
Gwynn F. PATTERSON 
Vice-President 
CHARLES S. RAUH 
President, 


Belt Railroad and 
Stock Yards Co. 


Peter C. Renty 
President, 
Republic Creosoting Co. 


Russet L. 
President 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit with Federal Reserve and 
Other Banks $ sonra $247,320,329.74 
163,951,569.57 
22,093,023.97 
360,000.00 
38,138,711.65 
Banking House 
Accrued Interest Receivable 


Other Resources 132,859.59 


$308, 862,565.12 
LIABILITIES 
Capital $ 4,000,000.00 
Surplus $ 15,893,621.98 
Undivided Profits _ 3,893,621.98 
Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses Accrued and Unpaid. . 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1946 
Deposits (Including U. S. Government 
Deposits $58,602,253.87) 
Unearned Discount 
Other Liabilities 


653,486.05 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PS 


THE VIEW FROM HERE 


show new high balance sheet figures, swollen by 


Yttow ne bank statements, with few exceptions, 
operations of the Victory Loan drive ended in 


December. Bank of America lost its rank as the world’s. 


largest commercial bank, attained September 30, 1945, 
to Chase National Bank of New York whose assets 
topped $6 billion on December 31 for the first time. Na- 
tional City Bank of New York remained No. 3, Guar- 
anty Trust Company No. 4 and Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company of Chicago No. 5. 


xk * 

A proposal by the New York Stock Exchange for per- 
missive incorporation of member firms is hotly debated. 
Some favor it because it might inject corporate con- 
tinuity of capital into Wall Street; others reject it fear- 
ing it would be an initial move to let banks become 
members eventually. This is opposed for competitive 
reasons. It is interesting to note that banks, dealers and 
other non-members get a 25 per cent commission rebate 
on the San Francisco Stock Exchange. 

x * 


A total of 13l-new banks opened in 1945, 
against 56 in 1944 and 49 in 1943. Illinois led 
with 22 last year, followed by Texas and Georgia 
with 15 each. 


x * 

The foreign exchange market which will be one of the 
problems of the newly created Bretton Woods “bank” 
and “fund” was stirred last month by devaluation of 
the French franc from 50 to 119.107 to $1. Traders were 
amused because the black market low had been about 
117 for several weeks. The French depreciation brought 
entirely out of line the Italian invasion lire rate of 100 to 
$1. 

x * 

Women want to know about financial matters, according 
to William L. Ayres, writing from Chicago in the “ Ex- 
change” magazine. He tells of a growing trend and of 
various classes and lectures for women held in that city on 
such varied subjects as money, banking, home buying, in- 
surance, investment and estates. 

xk * 

Influential quarters in New York are pleading strongly 
for abolition of the special discount rate of 1% of 1 per 
cent at which the Federal Reserve banks absorbed gov- 
ernment securities during the war. Elimination, they 
argue, would brake the rise in long terms. 

x * 

The National Association of aa Business 
Bureaus advocates a Of, cooperation 
among auto dealers and for 
informing the public fully in de- 
tail, and it advises consumers t® ash, for such 

* **% 


particulars. 

While the human side of reconversion “is going more 
smoothly than many people realize, inflation remains a 
104 


very real danger,” said John W. Snyder, Director of 
Reconversion. 
xk 

The new amendments to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1945 which became effec- 
tive early in January are expected to eliminate 
about 90 per cent of previous red tape and bene- 
fit both veterans and lenders. 

x * 

The growing goods famine in Canada is linked closely 
to existing price ceilings, according to a recent special 
study by “The Financial Post,” Toronto. This resembles 
experience on this side of the border, as evidenced by 
official proposals to raise butter, steel and other ceilings. 

x * 

Canada’s economic future would be threatened by 
any attempt to make the Dominion a self-sufficient 
nation, said Morris W. Wilson, president of the Royal 
Bank of Canada in attacking proposals that the Domin-. 
ion concentrate on producing only for its own use. 
Speaking at the bank’s 77th annual meeting in Toronto, 
Mr. Wilson asserted that Canada’s growth had been 
directly associated with her expanding export market. 

* 

The Treasury estimates ownership of liquid assets by 
some 85 million Americans as of December 31 at about 
$181 billion of which $43 billion are in savings bonds, $21 
billion in other securities, $54 billion in commercial and 
savings banks accounts and $63 billion in checking accounts 
and currency. 

x * 

Nine mutual savings banks in New York will partici- 
pate in a $4,750,000 housing project consisting of four 
buildings to accommodate 700 families at rentals of 
about $18 a room. 

x * 

Comments by bank chairmen and presidents 
at recent annual stockholders meetings drew 
attention to a substantial increase of loans 
since the war’s end and enlarged activi- 
ties in foreign departments. Greater lending 
includes term loans against which few voices 
were raised. 

x * 

Sloan Colt, president of Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, characterized low interest as an indirect tax 
on savings bank depositors and insurance policyholders 
who get lower interest on their money, either now or 
eventually. 

x * 


Special care is now needed to keep government ex- 
penditures down in order that the nation’s experience of 
rapidly rising Federal costs after the Civil War and 
after World War I shall not be duplicated, according to 
a study made by the im Insurance Companies in 
America. 


BANKING 


Why you should not drop 
your payroll savings plan 


You may be sorely tempted—now that the war is over and bond drives are 
history —to stop this systematic saving and put the money in your pocket. 


But look at it this way ... 
You’ve found an easy, automatic way to save money. 


You now own a comfortable backlog of War Bonds accumulating interest 
every day. 


You’ ve gotten along without the money—and there it is, a good substantial 
sum to use as you like when the time comes. 


Wouldn’t it be wise to keep a habit that pays off so well? 


If your employer is one of the great majority who intends to keep a payroll 
savings plan going, stick with it. The years to come will prove your wisdom, 
as have the war years just past. 


The happiness and security of a family of course depend first on a man’s 
ability to produce and earn. But almost as important is his ability to save— 
for a home, for the education of his children. 


And because death, no respecter of sound habits and good intentions, car 
at one stroke wipe out his earning power and his savings, equally important 
is his use of life insurance—the best instrument yet devised for a husband 
and father to protect his family’s standard of living, and to make sure his 
plans and desires are carried out. 


N’NL’s 61st Annual Financial Statement, issued as usual on 
January Ist, was again the first complete life insurance statement 
published in the new year. Copies will gladly be sent on request. 


NORTHWESTERN Vational LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, President MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 
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OUR 48th 


TRUST 
PROMOTION 


“Thirty wills, naming us, have been exe- 
cuted as a result of our program. In some 
instances we secured the will of both 
husband and wife.” 


Trust business directly traceable to a bank’s 


advertising is the proof that a trust pro-- 


motion program prepared by Purse is a 
profitable investment. Trust advertising 
that has proved its effectiveness is avail- 
able as the basis for a trust promotion 
program planned and prepared to meet 
your requirements. Ask for a mail-demon- 
stration, without obligation. 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Bank Meetings View 
Future Hopefully 


— of bankers, as voiced at the annual stockholders’ 
meetings last month, reflected an unmistakable note of 
optimism as well as a realistic attitude toward 1946 and its 
war-born problems. 
Many banks had the busiest year in their history during 
1945. Nearly every one showed a general increase in ear. 
ings, and large gains in demand deposits. There was a general 
expansion of activity and a broadening of foreign banking 
service. Reserves set up by the banks to meet foreign losses 
were found, in most cases, to be more than adequate. - 
One and all, the bankers hope that the United Nations 
Organization will be the basis for an enduring peace. And al- 
most unanimously, they pin their hopes for 1946 on the 
sound. settlement of labor-management disputes. They are 
well aware that war loan deposits will decrease, but are confi- 
dent of the quantity and quality of commercial deposits, 


Asset Quality High 


Wovtnror W. ALprIcu, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Chase National Bank (once again the world’s largest 
bank), told the stockholders: ‘‘ Because of the immense rise 
in deposit liabilities during the wartime period, the banks of 
this country have followed a conservative course by retain- 
ing a substantial proportion of earnings to build up their 
capital funds in order to provide fuller protection to deposi- 
tors and to continue the best possible banking service to the 
nation as a whole. 

“The quality of bank assets now is high and bankers will 
do their utmost to maintain that condition. But commercial 
banking involves taking some risks on loans if banks are 
to continue to meet their responsibilities to our American 
system of private enterprise. No one can foresee what eco- 
nomic changes may occur in the postwar period, nor can 
banks avoid incurring some losses on loans if business condi- 
tions become widely depressed. 

“Viewing the banking system as a whole, the conservative 
policies followed by the banks with reference to investments, 
earnings, dividends, and augmentation of capital accounts 
are wise from the standpoint of the owners of the banks, their 
depositors, and the public interest in maintaining a sound 
banking structure. . . . 

“Competition among banks for business is keen, a fact 
which is reflected in the low interest rates on prime loans. 

“. . . It is apparent that the bulk of the credits sought 
by many large industrial companies will be utilized in the 
form of term loans, covering a period of several years and 
repayable in serial instalments. This development confirms 
and accentuates a trend which started about 10 years ago. It 
represents a major change in commercial banking practice.” 


Years of Adjustment 


Tae greatest armed conflict in the history of the world | 

has been over but a few short months,”’ Lawrence F. Stem, 

president of the American National Bank and Trust Com- 

pany of Chicago, said at his bank’s annual meeting. ‘ 

“Tt is too much to expect that the resulting upheavals in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Chairman, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc. 

EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 

ALVIN G. BRUSH 


CHARLES A. DANA 
President, Spicer 

HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
ident, United 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, 
La France Industries, Ine. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett 


CHARLES L. JONES 
The Charles L. Jones Company 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. 
Maguire & Co., Ine. 


Cc, R, PALMER 
President, Cluets 
Peabody & Co., Ine. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N.* WILLIAMS 
Chairman, Western Union 
Telegraph Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . .$ 609,972,505.24 
U. S. Government Securities . . . 1,507,987,636.12 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages . . 4,329,535.93 
State and Municipal Bonds 33,047,708.67 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . 2,475,000.00 
Other Securities . . 23,302,510.15 
Loans, Bills Purchased 

Acceptances. . 480,489,935.84 
Other Real Estate Equities. . . . 377,726.73 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 5,130,495.28 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 6,137,691.09 


$2,693,184,469.17 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . $41,250,000.00 
Surplus. . . 41,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . 30,637,360.54 $ 113,137,360.54 


Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 9,391,073.68 
Reserves for Taxes. 

Unearned Discount, Interest, ete. . 7,129,420.85 
Dividend Payable January 2,1946. . 1,237,498.20 
Outstanding Acceptances . . 5,676,568.46 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

Deposits: . . . . « « « 2,555,885,57292 


$2,693,184,469.17 


United States Government securities carried at $508,292,492.05 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $477,891,759.21 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law, 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


69 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORE 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE DETROIT BANK 


4 FAL and SAVY INGS BANKING 


MAIN OFFICE 
E, GRISWO 

LD 
DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 
31 Bra a 
ne ices T 
eh Offices Throughout the City 


Condensed Statement of Condition, Dec. 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


U. S. Treasury Bills and Certificates * 100,999,762.44 
(All due within one year) 


Other U. S. Government Qbligntions °° 285,400,779.17 
(Due within 5 years $94,471,681.47) 


(Due within 5 years $2,172,351.58) 


Corporate and Other Securities (Including Detroit Savings Safe 
(Due within 5 years $6,241,357.67) 


Real Estate Mortgages 10,572,998.13 
(Main Office and Thirty-One Branch Offices) 
Accrued Interest and Prepaid Expense * * 1,950,158.55 
Customers Liability on Acceptances end Gres - - * 150,470.29 


LIABILITIES 


10,022,674.08 


Commercial Deposits: 
Individuals, Corporations and Others - - $201,343,657.48 
U. S. Government - - 42,319,794.55 
Other Public 18,167,389.54 $261,830,841.57 
Unearned Interest. - * 190,161.85 
Accrued Dividends, Expenses and Other 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. - + ° 150,470.29 
Preferred Stock. - * * 3,370,000.00 
Preferred Stock Retirement Provision. - - 1,577,738.00 
Reserve for Contingencies 2,832,367.40 16,610,249.16 
$527,414,605.50 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of 
$47,565,000.00 are pledged to secure public and other deposits where required by 
law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $2,857,597.41. 


Member of F 
Federal D 
eposit Insur 
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Bank Meetings. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


national and world economies can be 
immediately adjusted and international 
relations placed on a full basis of mutual 
understanding and cooperation.” 

Mr. Stern continued: “We have ahead 
of us difficult times that will call for pa- 
tience and tolerance and vision. The 

1946 will be far from a normal, 
peacetime year. We must move forward 
with caution but also with confidence 
that in our nation we have the founda- 
tion on which may be built a sustained 
period of prosperity and individual 
well-being.” 


Labor-Management 


Faeperick E. HASLER, chairman and 
president of the Continental Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, com- 
menting on the damage. to recovery 
caused by the wave of labor-manage- 
ment disputes, said the dissension “had 
focussed attention on Congress whose 
duty it is to protect the public, workers 
and business alike. 

“Congress must determine whether 
we shall have two sets of laws—one 
governing the obligations of the union 
and the other governing the obligations 
of individuals and of business—or a 
single standard of laws with equal re- 
sponsibilities for all. Much will depend 
on the decision of Congress, and it is the 
hope of every person who has the wel- 
fare of our country at heart that there 


Vernon L. Clark heads the Government's 
peacetime bond selling program. He succeeds 
Ted R. Gamble as national director of the 
new U. S. Savings Bond Division of the 


Treasury 


will be no double standard of law or 
of enforcement. This is a responsibility 
which Congress cannot evade. 

“Once assured of a labor-manage- 
ment peace in which the basic interests 
and rights of both are conserved, the 
United States should be in a position to 
forge ahead to new peacetime levels of 
employment, production and national 
income.” 

Mr. Hasler was optimistic as to the 
outlook for expansion of our foreign 
trade, provided we take a long-range 
view and do not treat our advantage as 
a “temporary windfall.” He saw no 
important competition for American 
manufacturers in foreign markets for 
the next three years, except that of 
Great Britain. 


“While we should make every effort 
to cater to the emergency postwar de- 
mands of these markets, we should not 
attempt to capitalize this advantage to 
the exclusion of other nations whose 
economy is almost wholly dependent 
upon foreign trade,” he said. “In the 
interests of world peace and prosperity, 
no nation—regardless of her industrial 
strength—should attempt to monopo- 
lize foreign trade.” 


Governments 


J . LeRoy Dart, president of the Florida 
National Bank of Jacksonville, in paint- 
ing the 1946 picture of banking said: 
“With no immediate prospects in sight 
for a reduction of our national debt and 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock... . 


$ 77,897,443.09 
412,061 864.00 
96,783 .139.71 
450,000.00 
1,400,000.00 


Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances 


Other Resources 


151,610.00 
142,135,663.34 


$731,713,929.64 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1946 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding. . 


Other Liabilities 


700,425,061 .98 
$731,713,929.64 


United States Government securities carried in the above statement at 
$171,651,442.58 are pledged to secure public and other monies, as required 
by law; and United States Government and other securities carried at 
$518,596.76 are deposited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act, 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


U. S. Government Securities.................... 
Other Bonds and Securities. .................... 
Cash and Due from Banks: .. 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, 10,713,550.67 
ies 135,000.00 
be 834,209.50 
Demand. $417,519,487.86 
U. S. 165,102,887.26 
| 
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ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks = $102,062,338.58 
United States Treasury Bills 18,212,450.52 
Other U.S. Government Secur- 
ities, Direct and Guaranteed 316,427,016.66 
State and Municipal Securities —_10,453,355-94 
Other Bonds and Securities . _1,746,394.94 $448,901,556.64 
Loans and Discounts ° . 60,308,842.83 
Income Earned, Not Collected 1,544,155-21 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ‘ 649,500.00 
Bank Premises, Head Office and Branches . 3,825, 580.26 
Other Real Estate Owned . ‘ 1.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances «© © «© «© 
Other Assets 


3:726,393-36 

506,901.10 
TOTAL $519,462,930.40 
Deposits: LIABILITIES 


United States Government $76,156,915.38 

Other Public Deposits 23,668,135.62 

Demand Deposits . 257,022,653.91 

Time Deposits - 124,705,981.76 $481,553,686.67 
Dividends Payable on Common Stock . 250,000.00 
Income Collected, Not Earned 238,399.89 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 3,780,629.11 
Other Liabilities . . . 1,154,217.98 
Reserve for Future Loan Losses tive 000.00 
Capital Stock: 


Preferred* 


« $ 6,000,000.00 
Common . 


10;000,000.00  1§,000,000.00 
5§,650,000.00 
 4,389,167.21 


Surplus . 

Undivided Profits 

Reserves for Dividends on of 
Preferred Stock and for Contingencies . . 5,846,829.54 


TOTAL $519,462,930.40 


*1,500,000 shares, par value $4.00 per share, retirable at issue price of $10.00 per 
share. Current dividend rate 4% on subscription price. 

Securities carried at $115,386,297.30 are pledged to secure Trust Deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits as required by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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if 


with business and industry convert 

their government securities into cash 
for the improvement and enlargement 
of their services and physical properties, 


_it would appear that the banks of the 


nation will have to expand their govern. 
ment bond holdings.” 

Chester R. Dewey, president of the 
Grace National Bank of New York, 
predicted “the most intense period of 
business activity we have seen.” He 
qualified this statement with the re. 
mark, “when this strike business js 
over.” 

“We received our share of the sub- 
stantial increase in bank deposits due to 
war financing,” Mr. Dewey said, “but 
our greatest increase in deposits per- 
centagewise came from Latin America, 
where our neighbors have been building 
up huge accumulations of gold and dol- 
lar exchange against the day when we 
can ship them the machinery and mer- 
chandise they want.” 

Most banks took the opportunity to 
welcome back the members of their 
staffs who served in the armed forces, 
and showed a universal sincerity in their 
desire to be of all possible assistance in 
accomplishing the readjustment of the 
returning servicemen; and to see that 
these veterans lose as little by their 
heroic service in so far as their business 
careers are concerned, as the banks 
themselves can make possible. 

The banking industry as a whole ap- 
pears to be in a strong position. It 
realizes its good fortune in facing no 
drastic reconversion problem as is the 
case with many other industries. But 
bankers are well aware that the recon- 
version problem of these other indus- 
tries may have a drastic effect on bank- 
ing itself, according to the annual 
reports. 


If you are a hero to your son, never 
volunteer to help him with his mathe 
matics. 


There is something wrong in interns 
tional relations when a diplomat is called 
courageous if he speaks the truth. 


International finance is complicated. 
You borrow money to pay back money you 
borrowed to pay back money you ont 
borrowed. 


We never could understand why nations 


hold so many conferences to decide to lie 
in peace and go back to work. 


When everyone buys a new car, perhaps 
we'll be able to get a seat on a train again. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1945 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 


(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ PERN 

Real Estate Loans and Securities . . ; 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


Bank Premises . 


Items in Transit with Branches. ............ 


$1,102,106,681 


2,773,488,249 
34,671,455 
145,808,546 
79,784,670 
1,233,843,937 
5,879,312 
5,450,115 
6,600,000 


7,000,000 
30,031,968 
7,422,875 
2,284,792 


$5 434,372,600 


$5,143,422,244 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $1,133,752,278) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$13,391,236 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


5,658,171 7,733,065 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
1,972,546 
27,300,507 
4,650,000 


Interest, Other Accrued etc. 
Capital . $77,500,000 
Surplus. . . 142,500,000 
Undivided Profits. 29,294,238 249,294,238 
$5,434,372,600 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 22, 1945, except 
those of Branches in the Far East possession of which we have not recovered. 
For these latter the figures are prior to enemy occupation but less reserves. 


$1,328,365,691 of United States Government Obligations and $7,973,361 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,242,344,155 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Nationa! Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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Home-Building Priorities 


project. The veterans’ preference ex- 
tends until 30 days after completion of 
construction. 

As long as this program remains in 
effect, the same preference must also 
be given to veterans in any subsequent 
sale or rental of properties built with 
priorities assistance. The established 
price and rental ceilings must also be 
observed except that in subsequent 
sales of one- and two-family dwellings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


brokerage fees may be added to the 
price in sales after the first one. 

Rental ceilings approved by FHA 
on new construction will be accepted by 
the OPA as rental ceilings. 

Priorities assistance may also be ob- 
tained to complete construction already 
under way providing the rental and 
price limitations incorporated in the 
regulations are complied with. Remod- 
eling and reconversion of existing struc- 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


TRUST COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


$ 55,955,044.39 
122,984,022.49 


Including those pledged $69,783,115.17) 


Other Bonds and ities 


10,357,712.62 
300,000.00 
64,937,520.00 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 


180,310.21 
424,291.26 
503,148.02 
31,755.60 
59,564.72 


$255,733,369.31 


LIABILITIES 


5,591,926.81 
120,000.00 


Accrued Interest, Expenses and Taxes 
Payable (Net) and Other Reserves... 1,688,338.77 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 180,310.21 


Other Liabilities 


De 
. S. Government 
and Other Public 
Funds 


114,849.01 


$ 56,203,619.20 


185,834,325.31 242,037,944.51 


$255,733,369.31 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 
Member Federal Deposit TRUST 91 Years of 


Insurance Corporation 


Banking Experience 


tures which will provide additiong) 
dwelling units is also eligible for pj. 
orities assistance but the proposed ren} 
must receive OPA approval. 

If the number of applications fo, 
priority assistance under this program 
requires supplies of materials greatly in 
excess of what is available, it will yp. 
doubtedly become necessary to institute 
some kind of quota or allocation control, 
Also, if a reasonable number of applica- 
tions are not made below the maximum 
$10,000 price ceiling, it may be neces. 
sary in order to achieve the objective of 
providing moderate cost housing, to 
refuse to grant priority assistance to 
applications in the highest allowable 
price or rent brackets. 


Bonome without priorities assistance 
and at price levels in excess of those al- 
lowed under these regulations is per- 
missible. Lending institutions requested 
to extend credit for non-priority as- 
sisted construction will presumably as- 


‘sure themselves of the availability of 


necessary materials before making com- 
mitments. 

While this regulation is in effect, a 
builder who has used the HH rating to 
get materials for a dwelling and every 
other person who has acquired title to 
a dwelling (whether completed or nol) in 
which materials obtained with an HH 
rating have been incorporated must in- 
clude a statement in substantially the 
following form in any deed, conveyance 
or other instrument by which the dwell- 
ing is sold, transferred or mortgaged to 
any other person: 


The building on the premises hereby con- 
veyed was built (converted) under the Re- 
conversion Housing Program of the Civilian 
Production Administration under Priorities 
Regulation 33 (Builder’s Serial No. —) and 
an HH rating was used to get materials for 
the construction. Under that regulation 6 
limit is placed on either the sales price or th 
rent for the premises or both and preferences art 
given. to veterans of World War II in selling 
renting. As long as that regulation remainsin 
effect, any violation of these restrictions by 
the grantee or by any subsequent purchaser 
will subject him to the penalties provided by 
law. The above is inserted only to give notice 
of the provisions of Priorities Regulation 33 
and neither the insertion of the above nor the 
regulation is intended to affect the validity 0 
the interest hereby conveyed. 


These regulations will automatically 
expire on June 30, 1946, with the & 
piration of the second War Powers Att, 
unless Congress officially extends this 
date. 


BANKING 
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tional lawmakers are expected by the 
President and these officials to vote the 


It will be no easy assignment for 
Administration leaders in Congress to 
obtain acceptance of the loan to Brit- 
ain. Secretary of the Treasury Vinson 
has said that it is “a lot of money.” 
There is agreement on that. He also 
said that it is more of an “investment” 
than a loan. There is sharp disagree- 
ment on that. Forces opposing the loan 
hinge their arguments on the fact that 
Britain did not repay a previous loan. 
Also involved is the huge national debt 
which taxpayers in this country have 
shouldered. 


RFC, SWPC On the home front, the 
and Banks Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation takes over 
the operations of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation under presidential 


order. The SWPC’s program is merged - 


into the RFC’s participation program. 
Banks are assured by the RFC that 
they can utilize its facilities in extending 
credit with a blanket guarantee of re- 
payment. As every banker knows, this 
is not a new program. The RFC has 
mostly eliminated many governmental 
details so that banks can, if they wish, 
take greater risks during the reconver- 
sion period. Banks, however, have their 
own credit pools for large loans, and are 
anxious to make all possible loans with- 
out sharing either the profits or the 
losses with any other institution. 


The participation program of the. 


RFC and the SWPC has been moder- 
ately popular with banks. It is too early 
to judge bank cooperation in this recon- 
version period. Most of the loans re- 
ported have had to do with war con- 
tracts where government might be 
expected to share in the risks. 


Banks and The over-all outlook 
Government for banks working with 
the Government is cur- 

rently brighter than at any time in the 
last decade. Banks have distinguished 
themselves in selling War Bonds, in 
handling ration currency and other de- 
tails, and in helping the Treasury to 
catch j income tax defrauders. Perhaps, 
for a good turn, the Treasury officially 
its intention not to insist that 

Federal Reserve member banks obtain 
4 Treasury license in order to operate. 


February 1946 


WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


The rule now applies to new banks. All 
banks now operating are supplied with 
these licenses. 

The law requiring a license from the 
Treasury to operate a bank goes back to 
the dark days of the “ banking holiday.” 
The Emergency Banking Act of 1933, 
which has never been repealed, required 
such a license. The Comptroller of the 
Currency might grant a national charter 
after full investigation, and the Federal 


Reserve Board might act favorably on a 
state chartered bank’s application for 
membership in the System, but there 
was still need for the individually signed 
license. 

Important is the fact that while the 
Treasury no longer requires the indi- 
vidual license, the emergency law is still 
on the statute books. A portion of that 
law is, at the present time, not to be en- 
forced. - 


Federal Reserve Stock 
Banking Premises Occupied 


Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


General Reserve 

Reserve for Dividends Payable. 
Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Interest, etc 
Liability Under Acceptances 


DEPOSITS: 


U. S. Government... 
Other Liabilities 


ment, which 


C. H. M. ArKins 
F. Barrett 
STERLING B. CraMER 
POWEL CRrosLey, Jr. 
Epwarp W. Epwarps 
S. GRAYDON 
H. Goyert, Director Emeritus 


us L. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Statement as of December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 


Total Capital Funds 


*In addition to the loans and discounts as pee we have unused loan commitments 
outstanding in the amount of $8,056,238.00. 


**This includes $3,356,680.14 of trust moneys on deposit in the Banking Depart- 
under the provisions of the omer 
of Obio is a preferred claim against the assets of the bank. 


DIRECTORS 


E. Wepster HARRISON OHN 
IOHN B. HOLLISTER 
KAUFMAN 
RicHarp E. LEBLOND 
H. Mooney 
Georce A. RENTSCHLER 


FOURTH & WALNUT STS. 


$ 60,994,912.70 
133,533,580.43 
17,822,118.73 
63,661,689.56 
360,000.00 
3,846,074.52 
24,235.83 
691,984.55 
$280,934,596.32 


$ 14,028,572.41 
2,823,123.48 
90,000.00 
1,193,161.82 
138,805.31 
24,235.83 


209,818,296.88 
52,638,806.44 
179,594.15 
$280,934,596.32 


ing law, Section 710-165 of the State 


. Rowe 

L J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Haro_p T. SIMPSON 
LEONARD S. SMITH, Jr. 
ETHAN B. STANLEY 
A, StarK 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 


19 Convenient Offices In Cincinnati 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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North of the Border 


least for the time being, her most 

serious labor disputes than she 
began to feel the effects of strikes in the 
United States. Thus the reopening of 
the Ford automotive plant at Windsor, 
Ontario, was soon followed by the clos- 
ing of the General Motors major es- 
tablishment owing to lack of various 
parts obtainable only from the Ameri- 
can parent company. This suspension of 
operations affects about the same inde- 
pendent supply plants—those from 
which the motor companies obtain 
many accessories—as did the three- 
months’ strike of Ford workers. So a 
number of secondary automobile indus- 
tries at many points are on short time. 
Strikes in American glass factories, the 
major sources for Canada since 1940, 
have further handicapped the building 
program and aggravated an acute hous- 
ing shortage. 

As a result of labor troubles already 
encountered manufacturers in large cen- 
ters are looking to escape from dan- 
gerous areas. Decentralization of Ca- 
nadian industry has been under way 
for some time, induced first by scarcity 
of space in the major areas, but ac- 
celerated by increasing knowledge that 
better labor conditions prevail in the 
smaller places. City traffic congestion 
lowers workers’ efficiency. High urban 
living costs require. high wage rates. 
Labor discontent is more general under 
such conditions than in towns and vil- 
lages. The outbreak in Windsor gave 
further impetus to plans for decentral- 
ization and therefore has the saving 
grace of speeding up an industrial move- 
ment that promises better employer- 
employee relations. 


N’ SOONER had Canada settled, at 


Tax Canadian industrial system, 
which now accounts for about half of 
the total national production, is there- 
fore spreading out, with future advan- 
tages to many rural areas which have 
been altogether too dependent on a 
single form of activity, such as agri- 
culture. This development will of course 
mean a wide distribution of the large 
projected capital expenditure men- 
tioned in the last issue of BANKING. 
Moreover this decentralization of in- 
dustry will result in a better balanced 
economy for Canada as a whole, as well, 
of course, as more even purchasing 
power. 

Preparations are under way for a 
quite complete overhauling of Canada’s 
foreign trade system, which hitherto 
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has had the greatest emphasis upon ex- 
ports. Exhaustive studies have been 
undertaken by officials in Ottawa and 
Canadian Trade Commissioners abroad 
not only to see what hew export trade 
can be developed, but also to promote 
imports from other countries. The Do- 
minion Trade and Tariff Committee 
has asked business and industry to sub- 
mit proposals not with the main objec- 
tive of raising tariff rates, but to suggest 
trade concessions which Canada should 
seek from other countries, the removal 
of non-tariff restrictions abroad and 
lower duties on foreign products which 
might be advantageous to Canada in 
multilateral trade. Looming up are the 
most important matters of all, namely, 
commercial agreements with Britain 
and the United States. 


Orrawa is also giving close attention 
to further taxation relief necessary to 
provide a new stimulus to business, but 
cannot reach any definite conclusions on 
this important matter until it comes to 
complete agreement with the Provincial 
Governments on fiscal arrangements. 
During the war the provinces surren- 
dered to the Dominion authorities their 
income tax privileges, mainly in order 
to facilitate the latter’s vast financial 
program. In return, the provinces were 
compensated to the extent of over 
$100 million per year. At a Dominion- 
provineial conference last November 
Federal authorities advocated that they 
retain the sole privilege of income taxa- 
tion, while undertaking to continue to 
compensate the provinces but on a new 


basis, namely, $12 per capita and yp. 
dertaking, also, to assume various social 
services, such as unemployment relief 
which the provinces and municipalities 
were unable to handle adequately from 
their own resources during the depres. 
sion of the 1930’s. 


Unoertyinc these proposals were ef. 
forts of the Dominion Government to 
obtain sufficient revenue to finance the 
large social welfare program which it 
has committed itself for, as well as to 
accomplish a more uniform distribution 
of the national income throughout the 
various provincial areas. While no 
strong objection was taken to these 
motives, certain provinces submitted 
counter proposals,.the most forthright 
and comprehensive of which have been 
made by the premier of Ontario. He 
makes cooperation with the Dominion 
the central theme of his proposals, but 
insists that the provinces must retain 
their fiscal autonomy. 

The Ontario premier goes so far as 
to say that “The power to tax is the 
power to govern,” and while admitting, 
inferentially at least, that this province, 
the richest of all, should share some of 
its wealth with less fortunate areas, 
holds the view that any weakening of 
its present strong position would result 
only in some degree of national weak- 
ness. These proposals, which have had 
a quite favorable press reception across 
Canada, even in some newspapers which 
usually support the Liberal Govern- 
ment, are now being examined closely in 
Ottawa. 


Canada’s premier, W. L. Mackenzie King, has announced that this peak in Banff Na- 
tional Park has been named Mount Eisenhower, after’ the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied forces 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


MORRIS W. WILSON 
President 


SYDNEY G. DOBSON 
Executive Vice-President 
W. F. ANGUS 


BURNHAM L. MITCHELL 
Vice-President 


Vice-President 
JAMES MUIR 
General Manager 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on November 30, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, in Banks and in Bank of Canada $ 418,190,213.09 

Government, Provincial and Municipal Securities not exceeding 
market value 1,001,072,550.27 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks not exceeding market value 32,767,405.11 
Call Loans 106,446,918.06 
382,010,057.74 


Bank Premises 10,848,254.92 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit and other Assets 56,211,579.67 


$2,007,546,978.86 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits $ 60,819,179.30 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation 7,007 ,429.94 


Deposits 1,888,757,074.14 
Letters of Credit and Other Liabilities 50,963,295.48 


$2,007 ,546,978.86 


Over 580 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland—61 Branches Abroad, including: 
LONDON, NEW YORK, HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAO PAULO, MONTEVIDEO, LIMA, 
BOGOTA, CARACAS, BELIZE, NASSAU, also in PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, HAITI, BARBADOS, 
DOMINICA, JAMAICA, ST. KITTS, TRINIDAD, MONTSERRAT, ANTIGUA, GRENADA, BRITISH GUIANA. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT NEW YORK AGENCY 
2 

31 South La Salle Street 68 William Street 


NORMAN G. HART 


EDWARD C. HOLAHAN 
Agents 


NORMAN C. ALLINGHAM 
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Safeguarding Savings 


CONFERENCE for safeguarding war- 
time savings, held in New York 
City among representatives of banking, 
business, government and educational 
groups, made plans for protecting from 
swindlers the estimated $170 billion 
which Americans saved during wartime. 
Richard R. Deupree, president of the 
Procter & Gamble Company, who pre- 
sided, read a letter from President 
Truman supporting the aims of the 
conference. 
“Tt is a laudable effort,” wrote the 
Chief Executive, “to prevent a repeti- 


tion of the disasters which fell upon the 
public after World War I, when un- 
scrupulous individuals induced their 
many victims to exchange their war- 
time savings for worthless stocks, bonds 
and other property of questionable or 
no value. 

“Tt is well that you are approaching 
the problem by the most effective demo- 


cratic process of enlisting the active aid. 


and cooperation of all groups. . . . The 
continued well-being of the country and 
its citizens will be greatly enhanced by 
the success of this program and the 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON 


140 Broadway 


PARIS 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1945 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased See 
Public Securities. . . . . .$ 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


Bank Buildings. . .... 
Other Real Estate . . ... 


Total Resources 


$ 657,605,517.44 
2,059,320,457.25 
960,041,680.13 
83,754,451.20 
7,800,000.00 
19,056,995. 

2,702,679.85 


11,960,826.86 


1,592,633.50 


126,867,586.75 
9,526,331.19 
86 


« « $3,813,507,041.62 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits . .. . 


Total Capital Funds . . 
General Contingency Reserve 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 

Total Deposits . . . . 
Acceptances .. . -$ 
Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment . . 


Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills . . 
Dividend Payable January 2, 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference 
in Balances between Offices 
Due to Different Statement 
Date of Foreign Branches . 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete.. 


Total Liabilities 


. $3,261,539,251.63 
47.913,255.52 


90,000,000.00 


- 170,000,000.00 
52,676,254.64 


$ 312,676,254.64 
35,718,020.62 


3,309,452,507.15 
120,000,000.00 


1,774,473.01 


5,071,793.16 


2,702,679.85 
170,859.00 
2,700,000.00 


2,115,243.88 


27,971,476.48 


35,660,259.21 
. « « $3,813,507,041.62 


Securities carried at $1,094,870,040.30 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify 
for fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, to secure Bills Pay- 


able, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English, French, and 


Belgian Branches as of December 26, 1945. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Government is indeed happy 
to join with the other groups as , 
partner in this enterprise.” 

Banking’s representatives at the cop. 
ference included W. Randolph Burgess 
vice-chairman of the National City 
Bank of New York, and Philip A 
Benson, president of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Burgess termed the conference 
“a timely move to safeguard this coun. 
try from a serious danger” at a time 
when spending power was unprece. 
dented and the volume of goods small, 

“These elements,” he asserted, “cop. 
stitute the old-fashioned elements which 
repeatedly in the history of the world 
have led to inflation of one sort or an- 
other and the distortions in economic 
life which eventually mean distress and 
depression. 


I: is into this dangerous situation 
that millions of men are now being 
released by the armed services. Many 
veterans are eager to enter upon enter- 
prises for which they have tremendous 
enthusiasm but little experience and 
limited ability. They are willing to 
gamble their accumulated savings and 
risk the money they may obtain through 
a veteran’s loan in an attempt to make 
a peacetime reality of a fox-hole dream.” 

The banker, said Mr. Burgess, is ina 
position to know about unsound spect- 
lative ventures. 

“He has seen them fail time and time 
again. He is in a position to save the 
veteran untold grief as well as pre 
cious dollars. In many cases the best 
service a banker can perform for the 
veteran is to dissuade him from buying 
an abandoned farm, or from buying 4 
house before he has a job that will en- 


- able him to maintain it, or from buying 


a business until he knows how to oper- 
ate it. This will not be a popular role. 
It will seem at first a thankless task as 
the advice often may have to be 
negative.” 


Mz. BENSON, who presided at a finat- 
cial group seminar to make plans for 
the nationwide campaign, said: 

“Tt is the duty of all who have the 
welfare of the country at_heart, and 
who appreciate the importance of pre 
serving the integrity of the savings of 
our citizens, to do’ everything possible 
to prevent dissipation of this great fund 
or any part of it by crooks and swindlers 
purveying worthless paper which they 
misname security.” 
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Bank-Managed Farming 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


rotate their crops and raise enough feed 
for the stock they carried, as well as 
gain to fatten them. The acreage of 
sats and other small grains was also 


“We have found that even some level 
felds could be profitably devoted to 
.’ Mr. Calvert said. “On one 
farm we have a 30-acre field, level and 
well drained and suited to corn produc- 


tion, and we had been urged many. 


times to plow it up for corn. This land, 
for several years, has returned an in- 
come in cattle of about $30 an acre, 
which is comparable to the income 
from cash crops. We feel that over the 
long term the farmer is more successful 
who can feed at least a part of his crops 
to cattle, hogs, or sheep. In 1945 the 
benefits from a well-balanced produc- 
tion program were emphasized. Our 
farmers had a good oat crop even 
though the Spring was wet, and they 
had enough cattle on their farms to feed 
their soft corn and convert it into cash.” 

During the years, the Iowa-Missouri 
Company has extended its operations 
to assist banks in other towns in their 
agricultural lending activities. It now 
has three agriculturally-trained field 
men spending full time in the tri-state 
area encouraging farmers to follow a 
balanced program. 

An important sideline for some of the 
farmers was developed during the war 
when the company assisted them in 
opening coal mines on their property. 


A Loan to Russia 


One concession which it now seems 
likely the Administration will be called 
upon to make, if the British loan en- 
abling bill passes, is the promise that 
to more such loans will be negotiated. 
This is an oblique reference to a talked 
of—but never officially admitted—loan 
to Soviet Russia. 

That Russia put out feelers for such a 
lan is true. Russia failed to obtain 
avorable reactions and no formal appli- 
ation was made. Hence when the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements were signed 
Russia was not among those present, 
despite the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had accepted the Bretton Woods 
outline in principle. There is a hope at 
the State Department that Russia will 

a member and so obtain such 
benefits in credit as are possible in oper- 
ations of the Fund and the Bank. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ECURITY-FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


DECEMBER 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government 
Securities . $1,110,872,789.60 


State and Municipal 
Securities 

Other Bonds and 
Securities 11,834,521.46  1,163,678,658.84 

Loans and Discounts . 233,467,128.91 

Earned Interest Receivable . 4,339,382.65 


Customers’ Liability under 
Acceptances and L/C 


Bank Premises . 


$ 327,581,708.55 


40,971,347.78 


462,690.35 
‘ 5,280,485.68 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 1,257,466.47 


LIABILITIES 

. $ 24,000,000.00 

Surplus . 26,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 12,000,000.00 : $ 62,000,000.00 


Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, 
Taxes, Dividends . 


Interest Collected — Unearned 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Liability . 
Other Liabilities . 
Deposits-Time 551,623,759.03 
—Demand 1,102,832,166.88 1,654,455,925.91 


United States Government and other securities carried at $267,249,815.08 are 
pledged te secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $223,864,342.35 and 
other public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or 
permitted by law. 


Capital . 


18,501,172.64 
549,812.17 


463,940.96 
172,365.62 


Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Community Success Story 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


sold it the following year at a satisfac- 
tory profit. The automobile business 
beckoned to him again, and he went 
over to Cumming and took over an 
agency for several types of cars in For- 
syth and Dawson counties. He attracted 
attention by selling the first fleet of 60 
automobiles in 1937 to the State High- 
way Patrol. 

This was only a start, however. In 
1927 he became the owner and editor 
of the Forsyth County News, a weekly 
newspaper with a good job printing de- 
partment. A home town booster, he did 
more than talk about building up his 
community. In the last 12 years he built 
more new homes, store buildings and 
offices than all the other citizens of that 
village put together. As mayor of Cum- 
ming, it was a source of much satisfac- 
tion to him to see the village double its 
population in 12 years’ time. He also 
claims that the county has made the 
greatest gains of any county in the 
southern states in the matter of becom- 
ing electrified. He and other leading 
citizens collaborated to get the Forsyth 
County Electric Membership Corpora- 


tion established. Lacking electricity, 
poultrymen would face almost insur- 
mountable barriers in their big scale 
operations, as broilers drink a prodigious 
amount of water each day. Electric 
water pumps make this task an almost 
negligible chore. More than a thousand 
rural families in Forsyth County have 
electricity on their farms today. 

“Why not build a modern dressing 
plant for one of the big packing con- 
cerns right here in Cumming?” he 
asked himself—and others. 

He answered that question himself 
by talking to officials of Wilson & Com- 
pany of Chicago. It required convincing 
salesmanship to induce that firm to 
locate in Cumming, since the village 
lacked railroad facilities. Otwell, how- 
ever, pointed out to company officials 
that Cumming is the place where hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of broiler pro- 
ducers market their chickens. 

Early in 1944, therefore, a modern 
$60,000 poultry dressing and eviscerat- 
ing plant was opened at Cumming. 
Mr. Otwell’s faith in his community 
was justified for the Chicago firm oper- 


ated it at high speed almost from the 
start. The plant dresses, eviscerates anj 
packs 15,000 chickens daily. It -Tepre 
sents to Wilson & Company an inyeg. 
ment of approximately $250,000 ang 
furnishes Cumming with a payroll from 
several hundreds of workers. 

It is typical of Mr. Otwell that he 
doesn’t consider his promotional actiyi. 
ties ended for Cumming and Forsyth 
counties. As a native son, he wants to 
see the village and county become 


_ Georgia’s most prosperous section, 


Last year Mr. Otwell organized and 
built a 516-drawer freezer locker plant, 
the most modern of its kind in Georgia, 
He also constructed the new 
Power Company building. The Bank of 
Cumming ‘has grown rapidly and is 
promoting livestock in addition to poul- 
try. Its total resources have soared 
during the past few years, growing from 
$110,000 to $1,050,073. 

Country bankers rarely—if ever— 
receive public testimonials for their 
efforts toward making poor agricultural 
counties become prosperous. Neverthe. 
less, they do have monuments in the 
form of good farm homes, substantial 
buildings and rural prosperity. Roy P. 
Otwell is one of the rural bankers with 
that type of monument. 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882— Incorporated 1907 * 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 


December 31, 1945 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


Reserves for Contingencies, Taxes, Interest, Etc. 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 


Resources 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
U. S. Treasury Bills andCertificates .° 
U. S. Government Bonds and Notes 


$153,504,384.44 
78,620,378.39 
134,090,271.66 
31,652,403.77 
48,229,774.15 
134,662,096.41 
600,000.00 
999,624.10 
2,259,654.71 


$584,618,587.63 


$ 22,373,976.69 
11,238,650.70 
999,624.10 
550,006,336.14 
$584,618,587.63 


$516,661,417.03 
33,344,919.11 


$142,910,800 of Government obligations $300,000 State and Mu- 


nicipal Securities are p 


ed to secure 


22,640,437.98 of United States Government 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Directors 


JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman, Allstate Insurance Company 
MASE A. BROWN 

Vice-President 


HOMAS DREVER 
President American Steel Foundries 


FRANK R, ELLIOTT 
President 


HOWARD W. FENTON 
Chairman of the Board 


President, A 
Santa Fe Railway ‘Company 


ARTHUR B. HALL 
Hall & Ellis 
ALBERT W. HARRIS 
Chicago 


FRED G. GURL SY 
tchison, T & 


TANLEY G. HARRIS 
Vice-President and Chairman of Executive 
Committee 
SYDNEY G. McALLISTER 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
International Harvester Co. 


JOHN McKINLAY 
Chicago 


FRANK McNAIR 
Vice-President 


H. MELLINGER 
President, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


CHARLES H. MORSE 
Director, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


S. RUSSELL 
Vice-President 
WILLIAM mt EY 
Sidley, Austin, Harper 


HAROLD “SWIFT 
Vice-Chairman of Board, Swift & Co. 


Deposits and plete 21 of Trust and to qualify for fiduciary powers. STUART 


WILLITS 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Chun.of One Adams & Westlake Co. 
FRANK H. WOODS 


Buy Savings Bonds of Board, 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 


BANKING 
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Full Employment Four Centuries Ago 


ur centuries ago, in 1560, the Es- 

tates General of France made appli- 
cation: “ May it please the king to de- 
cree and forbid that there be any idle 
people and vagabonds, including the 
Egyptians (gypsies), sturdy beggars and 
other useless people of the cities and 
other parts of the kingdom, and let them 
be employed in public works, and cause 
each one to busy himself with some 
trade or craft to earn his living and avoid 
idleness, mother of all vices.” 

Fifteen years before it had been de- 
dared that the giving of alms and 
nourishment should be restricted to the 
infirm and needy and the “sturdy 
beggars” of Paris be employed on public 
works and forced to toil for long hours, 
apparently, to some extent, to expiate 
for the sin of idleness. 

All the women were ordered whipped 
and driven from Paris and the men sen- 
tenced to the galleys. However, along 
with these punitive provisions went a 
harsh effort at charity. In every instance 
jobs were assured those able to work. 

The resolution of the Estates General 
of France in 1560 was supplemented by 
the demands of the nobles that the idle 
be set at work on public construction. 
To identify the offenders against these 
statutes the royal officers were ordered 
to clip the hair of men and women and 
to shave the men. Fifteen years later 
the clergy insisted that “all vagrants 
be constrained to leave or be employed 
in public works and no idle person be 
allowed or tolerated.” 

During the reign of Henry IV of 
France, Barthelemi de Laffemas, a 
somewhat puritanical Huguenot who 
had risen from the common people, 
became Controller. General of Com- 
merce. The cause of poverty, he in- 
sisted, was in the sale of foreign manu- 
factures and the obvious remedy for 
the condition was increased production. 
“It is certain that God gave man vari- 
ous sorts of work to prevent idleness and 
toform a natural means of paying duties 
and taxes of kings, lords and others.” 
To abolish this idleness Laffemas pro- 
posed the maintenance of factories close 
toevery city in the country where em- 
ployment would be available and for the 
“sturdy beggars’? of the kingdom would 
be made compulsory. 


lr IS an undoubted maxim,” said the 
author of The National Merchant in 
1136, “that the wealth of the nation 
consists in the number of its people well 
employed.”? 


February 1946 


“People and their industry are the 
truest and most solid riches of a coun- 
try, in so much that in respect to them 
all other things are imaginary,” wrote 
John Law in 1701. 

In 1750 Bishop Berkeley wrote some 
interesting queries that show this belief 
commonly accepted at that time. “What 
makes a wealthy people? Whether mines 
of gold or silver are capable of doing 
this? And whether the Negroes amidst 
the gold sand of Africa are not poor and 


STATEMENT OF 


destitute? Whether there be any virtue 
in gold or silver, other than as they set 
people at work or create industry?” 

“The people are the riches and 
strength of the country,” wrote Nicho- 
las Barbon in 1690 in his Discourse on 
Trade. 

From this premise the conclusion was 
unavoidable that from the idleness of 
the unemployed came a corresponding 
loss to the potential wealth of the nation. 

ALBERT WoopRUFF GRAY 


CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


$ 37,709,923.97 
115,392,586.98 


State, County and Municipal 


Securities 


Bank Vault, Furniture and Fixtures. 


Other Real Estate 


Customers Liability Account — 


Letters of Credit Issued 


36,470,611.86 
$204,320,878.13 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock — 


Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits 


$ 13,129,444.26 


Reserve for Taxes, Employees Pen- 


sion Account and Other Expenses 


724,537.94 


Liability Account — Letters of Credit 


79,097.49 
190,387 ,798.44 


$204,320,878.13 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Broad Educational Program 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


effective supervision by the VA of on-the-job training 
programs. 

Here are the points raised by banks: 

(A) The widespread lack of formal apprentice training 
programs in financial institutions. 

(B) The apparent inadequacy of examination by state 
departments of education and by regional Veterans Ad- 
mimistration offices to determine the existence or adequacy 
of training programs in organizations that apply for ap- 
proval as qualified training institutions. 

(C) The faulty periodic check on trainee progress by 
regional offices of the Veterans Administration. 


Tite II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 specifically delegates to the “appropriate agency of 
each state” the authority to approve training institu- 
tions and the act clearly states that no Federal depart- 
ment, agency, or officer shall exercise an} supervision or 
control whatsoever over any state educational or ap- 
prenticeship agency, or any educational or training 
institution. 

In view of this explicit expression of the intentions of 
Congress, the Veterans Administrator cannot rectify 
the conditions mentioned in points A, B and C. He can- 
not insist upon adequate training programs in bank 
training institutions. He cannot direct state agencies to 
require existence of a formal training program as pre- 
requisite to approval being given an institution. And he 
cannot be thorough in checking a trainee’s progress 
without being subject to criticism for indirectly at- 
tempting to exercise supervision or control over a state 
agency or a training institution. 

(D) The difficulties involved in obtaining approval of the 
Wage-Hour Administrator for apprentice training pro- 
grams in situations where the trainee ts paid less than the 
legal minimum rate (now 40 cents an hour and possibly 65 
cents an hour in the near future) by the employer. 

The VA has no official interest in minimum wage re- 
quirements, but expressed a willingness to have its field- 
men—in their contacts with employers of trainees— 
mention that under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, “No employer shall employ any apprentice at a 
wage rate less than the minimum wage rate applicable 
under Section 6 of the FLSA until he has obtained 
approval of the apprenticeship agreement and has 
received notice of such approval.” 


Ax “apprenticeship agreement” as described by the 
Wage-Hour Administrator must (1) be in writing, (2) 
provide for not less than 4,000 hours of reasonably con- 
tinuous employment for the apprentice, (3) set up a 
schedule of work processes to be learned on the job, (4) 
provide for at least 144 hours a year to be spent in sup- 
plemental instruction at classes in subjects related to 
the job, if such classes are available, (5) provide for a 
progressively increasing scale of wages over the period of 
apprenticeship, (6) be signed by both the employer and 
the apprentice, and (7) be approved by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship or by a state appren- 
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ticeship council recognized by the Federal committee, 

(E) Probable public criticism of employers who, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, obtain financial benefits that belong 
to the veteran. 

The VA officials are deeply concerned over the possi- 
bility of subsistence allowances benefiting the employer 
at the expense of the apprentice. But they point out that 
until such time as more effective controls can be estab- 
lished, the employer must carry almost the entire re- 
sponsibility of being certain that his apprentice training 
program is soundly constructed. 

A carelessly planned program might subject the em- 
ployer to criticism for apparently attempting to obtain 
manpower at considerably less than the going rate. If, 
for instance, the training period for a particular job were 
set up in a program to run for two years, but actually a 
person could be fully trained for the job in a period of 
six months, a basis for real criticism is established. In 
such a situation—with the trainee really on full produc- 
tion at the end of six months, but continuing on the pay 
rate of an apprentice for an additional 18 months—the 
employer could be justly accused of obtaining indirectly 
the benefit of the veteran’s subsistence allowances. He 
could be charged with forcing the “apprentice” to use 
up unnecessarily, subsistence rights which the veteran 
may have real need for later in the nine-year period 
following the war. 

(F) Equity (or lack of it) in “training” experienced 
bank men and women as “apprentice” executive officers. 

In the GI act and regulations there are no restrictions 
limiting the “grade” of position for which a veteran 
might enter training as an apprentice. He might con- 
ceivably begin training as an apprentice vice-president, 
but such an arrangement would place an extra heavy 
burden upon the employer to set up a bona fide, con- 
tinuous, progressive training plan that he could success- 
fully defend against criticism by government officials, 
veterans, or public. 

(G) Possibility of all bank veterans who are returning to 
their old positions being desirous of collecting subsistence 


from the VA during the first year after their return, on the 


grounds that they are going through a “refresher” period. 

Subsistence payments of up to $65 a month to vet- 
erans without dependents and up to $90 a month to 
veterans with dependents may be made by the VA under 
the circumstances described in point G. But, in order to 
be eligible for such payments, it would be necessary for 
the veteran to prove that during the refresher period he 
is not receiving the full going rate for his job. 

(H) Moral obligation of the employer actually to place 
the trainee in an advanced position when his training has 
been completed. 

The Veterans Administration does not require a train- 
ing institution to offer permanent employment to 4 
veteran who has capably finished his apprenticeship. 
Nor does the employer have a legal obligation to make a 
permanent place for the qualified trainee. However, 
there may well be a moral obligation which will arise, 
especially in situations where the training period is long 
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and the apprentice has been built into 
the organization. The desirability of 
fully meeting this obligation should be 
considered by the employer when he is 
laying out the training program, par- 
ticularly when he is contemplating the 
cassification of one or more veterans 
as apprentices for the “higher grade” 
positions. 


Conclusions 


Because of the strong element of 
“state rights” jn this situation and be- 
cause of the need for territorial consid- 
eration of several phases of the program, 
it was decided that a memorandum be 
sent to the secretaries of the state 
bankers associations, urging each to ask 
the state bankers’ veterans committee 
to: 

(1) Inform all the banks in their state 
on the facts involved in points A 
through H. 

(2) Confer with their State Depart- 
ment of Public Education on the desir- 
ability of establishing standards for 
approval of bank training institutions. 

(3) Cooperate with their State De- 
partment of Public Education in set- 
ting up essentials of a bank apprentice 
training program. 

(4) Confer with the district council- 
man or associate councilman of the 
American Institute of Banking and with 
officers of A.I.B. chapters within the 
state on the use of formal banking 
courses—in chapter classes, ‘in study 
groups, or by correspondence—as ac- 
tivities that should supplement bank 
apprentice training programs. 

(5) Clear with their regional office of 
the Wage-Hour Administrator the pro- 
cedures necessary to obtain approval of 


HARRIS & EWING 
Three new executives of the Air Transport 
Association: left to right, General Milton W. 
: Vice-president in charge of opera- 
tons; Vice-Admiral Emory S. Land, presi- 
dent; Robert Ramspeck, former Representa- 


tive, executive vice-president 
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programs covering apprentices who re- 
ceive less than the minimum wage rate 
set by law. 

(6) Discuss apprentice training pro- 
grams for veterans at city, county, and 
other group meetings of the member 
banks. 

The on-the-job training provisions of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act can 
prove of tremendous value in assisting 
veterans to reestablish themselves in 
civilian lifé. But the elimination of op- 
erating weaknesses and possible abuses 
and attainment of the plan’s worthy 
objectives depend primarily on the ac- 
tions of sincere, informed employers. 


Bretton Woods Nominees 


President Truman had nominated 
Treasury Secretary Vinson to be 
American governor of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for a five-year 
term. Henry D. White, Assistant 
Secretary, was named U. S. execu- 
tive director of the Fund for a two- 
year term, and Emilio G. Collado, 
of the State Department, was 
nominated U. S. executive director 
of the Bank for a similar term. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


TWENTY-ONE FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA 
HOME OFFICE: PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 
Bank Buildings. 

Furniture and Fixtures. 
Other Real Estate Owned 
Interest Earned, Not Due 
Other Resources 


$ 53,915,701.50 
103,019,285.00 
1,704,133.74 
48,585,429.21 
456,256.00 
59,765.19 

11.00 
684,407.24 
205,411.41 


posits 
Interest Collected, Not Earned 
Preferred Stock 


680,357.22 
1,476,956.13 


$208,630,400.29 


DEPOSIT GROWTH 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION & FEDERAL RESERVE syvsTaw 


| 
Cash and Due from Banks................ 
U. S. Government 
Other Bonds and Securities... 
= 
Total 
LIABILITIES 
4 Common Stock 2,000,000.00 
¢ 
sy 
r 
December 31, 1932...................$ 6,724,532.74 
December 31, 1935..................... 25,230,637.90 
fe * December 31, 
December 31, 1941....................  52,603,036.98 
December 30, 1944.................... 146,328,632.29 
December 31, 1945... 200,936,822.34 
= 
a 
r, 
e, 
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Banks 
and Gls 


The 


page are from the 
savings banks’ sound . 
film, ‘‘For Services fires Savings banks of Group V, Say- 

Rendered” ings Banks Association of Ney 


York, have produced and released 
through the group’s public relations 
bureau an audience sound film on the 
= GI Bill of Rights. 

Sponsored by the savings banks of 
Brooklyn, Queens, Long Island and 
Staten Island, the film is shown to mem- 
bers and guests of clubs, churches, civic 
groups and other organizations, Pr. 
marily an entertainment film the pic. 
ture, titled “For Services Rendered,” 
offers the savings banks an opportunity 
to emphasize their institutional part in 
community life. 

It stars the banks in their most effec- 
R bl + N e l B k | tive role as guide, counsellor and service 
epu 1¢ ationa an | centers dedicated to the public welfare 


and pledged particularly to the aid and 


D ll | interest of the returned veteran. 
of Dallas | 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts . . . . . . $139,621,057.77 
Banking House .... .« 1,915,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures . . ‘ 237,416.81 
Real Estate for Bank 397,632.85 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 600,000.00 
U. S. Government Securities . . . 91,798,510.83 
Other Bonds and Securities . 250,734.72 
Cash and Due from Banks . . 92,851,565.02 


LIABILITIES The film, fortified with a cast of pro- 
: fessional actors and actresses, and writ- 
Capital- . - «+ . $ 10,000,000.00 | ten in narrative sequence, revolves 
Surplus... . .» 10,000,000.00 $ 20,000,000.00 around a young reporter, recently re- 
Undivided Profits . ......- 1,348,304.63 turned from the wars, who gets the 


i tt ite a feat tory on 
Reserve for Taxes, Etc.  1151,89217 under the GI bil In the come 


DEPOSITS: of his efforts he comes to the —, 

_ bank, from which point the bank 

Banks ee 99,739,3 19.12 “For Services Rendered” presents 
U. S. Government 68,605,261.78 305,171,721.20 the veteran, his friends and family with 
an authentic outline of the rights and 
stresses the role of the savings bank in 
handling his mortgage and moderniza- 

= MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION = tion loans. 
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= 
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Britain's Inflation Controls 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


Mr. MAKIN is a British economist who writes occa- 
sionally for BANKING. 


NE rather striking feature that has emerged from 
the welter of war finance is the fact that in the 
control of inflation the part played by purely 

financial measures has been secondary to that effected 
by other means. Full appreciation of this fact does not 
appear to be general even in Britain where the evidence 
is crystal clear. Nevertheless, it is important that the 
true position be understood not only by Englishmen, but 
by the citizens of the United States. Unless there is this 
understanding, neither the average American or Eng- 
lishman will be in a position to judge the situation in the 
other fellow’s country. 

In Britain as the war progressed, it became obvious 
that the power of control exercisable by financial meas- 
ures lessened considerably. In the first place the policy 
of the Government was not influenced by financial con- 
siderations, but by the demand of the supply or spend- 
ing departments. If a particular item was necessary for 
the prosecution of the war it was obtained, quite irre- 
spective of the financial cost, provided it was physically 
procurable. In brief, money costs were not permitted to 
interfere-with any decision on policy. 

It was very clear that Treasury control during time of 
total war was exceedingly narrow and limited. In actual 
practice the Treasury could exercise little, if any, control 
over expenditure because the amount and rate of ex- 
penditure were decided by the supply departments 
whose demands were a reflection of the military situa- 
tion and the policy of the War Cabinet. If, then, the 
Treasury’s main role is reduced to that of obtaining 
funds without being enabled to exercise control over the 
disposal of the funds, it is quite apparent that its power 
to prevent inflation by financial action alone is ex- 
tremely limited. 


Tae main financial methods adopted to prevent in- 
flation were taxation increases, price control, cost of 
‘living subsidies, and the savings campaigns. Whilst 
these measures have been most effective, there is no 
doubt that their efficiency has been greatly increased by 
the use of physical control measures. 

The controls have been many and varied, including 
rationing, quotas, priorities, restriction and limitation 
of supplies and even the definite prohibition of many 
manufacturers. Two main objects were in view: (1) to 
ensure that all available material and labor were used 
for war purposes, and (2) to block private spending 
outlets by denuding the civilian market of almost every- 
thing save absolute essentials. 

The fulfilment of the first aim automatically guaran- 
teed the success of the second. It was realized that the 
chief preventive of inflation lay in denying to consumers 
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the use of the excess purchasing power which is the main 
cause of rising prices. All the heavy expenditure on food 
subsidies would have been of no avail had there not been 
a rationing plan to ensure equitable distribution of the 
scarcities. Physical controls therefore made it impossible 
for people to spend their excess incomes. Part of the 
present high volume of British bank deposits is the 
result of forced saving on the part of individuals whose 
spending outlets have been blocked by physical controls. 

Whether by accident or design the institution of 
physical controls has certainly had the effect of keeping 
inflation in check. Notwithstanding the huge bank 
deposits and the inflated holdings of investments by 
individuals, there are many in Britain who would sweep 
away all controls under the guise of restoring free enter- 
prise. Without attempting to pass comment on the 
vexed question of private enterprise and state inter- 
ference, the writer feels impelled to say that there is no 
sound financier or economist fully aware of Britain’s 
position who is prepared to advocate the removal of 
control over raw materials. 


Barraw’s position is very different from that of the 
United States. In Britain there is available a greater 
reservoir of liquid financial capital than ever before, but 
never has there been such a scarcity of real capital— 
that is, physical capital. Raw material of every kind is 
urgently wanted, but the truth is that much of the 
material simply isn’t there. The major part of the essen- 
tial material for industry and the bulk of the nation’s 
food must be imported and consequently paid for in one 
form or another. If, as is the case in the United States, 
essential materials and food could be obtained within 
the confines of Britain, then controls could be relaxed 
fairly quickly and dispensed with entirely at an early 
date. To remove controls at the present stage when 
there is a-greater demand than ever before for goods of 
all kinds, and a demand that can be backed up by liquid 
financial capital, is a step that would be disastrous. 

Far too many people on both sides of the Atlantic fail 
to appreciate the fundamental fact that financial capital 
of itself is valueless unless there exist physical resources 
on which it can be expended. A further important point 
that is not generally grasped is that an investment can- 
not be encashed unless some other person is prepared to 
take up the investment with his uninvested or “free” 
savings. In other words, all the holders of war savings, 
no matter how held, cannot convert those savings into 
cash unless others are prepared to continue saving to 
allow for the conversion. 

The demand for physical capital in Britain is great 
and likely to remain so for some considerable time. The 
demand for consumption goods is also of a high order. 
Thus we get a state of affairs which will be a major 
embarrassment, namely, an increased demand for capi- 
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MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM &« FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. . . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of California Trust Company 
Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 
Income Earned, Not Collected 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Other Resources 


$ 97,575,036.19 

336,510,810.14* 

$2,713,472.33 

2,841,077.77 

697,926.78 6,252,476.88* 
300,000.00 

1,475,324.66T 
57,260,575.24 
670,154.73 
1,116,882.10 
867,659.90 
204,994.52 


$502,233,914.36 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: Demand $266,484,181.69 

Time 144,229,085.89 

United States War Loan Deposit. 74,870,519.78 

Other Public Funds 1,041,221.72 $486,625,009.08 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses 1,059,604.45 
Income Collected, Not Earned 261,942.90 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 965,481.68 
Capital Stock (Common) 


2,941,876.25 13,321,876.25 


$502,233,914.36 


*$82,398,751.04 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
tCalifornia Trust Company— owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $500,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $233,408.34. 


OFFICERS 


ARCH W.ANDERSON, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK L. KING, President 


Senior Vice-President Vice-President and Counsel 
ALLAN HANCOCK CHAS. E. DONNELLY 
Vice-Presidents 
ARTHUR T. BRETT C.C.D&EPLEDGE W.WAYNE GLOVER 
F.S. HANSON’ T.E.IVEY,JR. F.M.MAGEE H.J. MENDON 
F. HOWARD RUSS, JR. J. A. SHINE CLIFFORD TWETER 
W.F.BRANDT H.E.HUDSON J.G.MAULHARDT B.B.ODELL 


tal coupled with a reluctance to save, 
In view of the raw material position jt 
is quite obvious that individuals jp 
Britain cannot both enjoy a plentifyl 
supply of consumption goods and at the 
same time build up capital equipment 
which is so urgently needed. They are 
therefore faced with the same choice as 
Goering put to the Germans before the 
war: guns or butter. In this case, how- 
ever, it is capital or consumption. Capi- 
tal can only come from saving, and 
saving means cutting out some con- 
sumption. There is no other alternative, 

The importance of physical controls 
should now be clear. During wartime 
they held in check inflation; during the 
transitional period they will do the same. 
In addition, they will facilitate the or. 
derly reconversion of British industry, 
They will still be necessary if economic 
assistance is received from the United 
States, to ensure that such assistance is 
properly applied. Most people in Britain 
are anxious to get back to more normal 
trading conditions, but their desire for 
freedom from restraint does not blind 
them to the dangers arising from a pre- 
mature freeing of the controls that are 
still essential. Control. for the sake of 
control will not be tolerated, but control 
designed to permit of the limited re- 
sources being used to the best advantage 
will be accepted. 


There are now three types of automo- 
biles on the road: second-hand; near- 
junk, and junk. 


It is said some nations do not know 
what we stand for. Just about everything, 
is probably the answer. 


By making the rich poor and the poor 
rich the politician never runs out of rich 
to make poor. 


Fashion experts say waistlines will be 
lower. A little later they announce they 
will be higher. Remarkable how nature 
changes. 


When you see how easily muskrat be- 
comes seal, you have to conclude that 
Darwin had an idea. 


Russia may not be a capitalist country, 
but we'll bet even Stalin doesn’t like to 
operate in the red. 


Literacy tests have been suggested as @ 
way of improving our voters. How about 
giving the same tests to candidates? 


In many ways the rest of a man’s days 
depend upon the rest of his nights. 


When one fisherman calls another fish 
erman a liar, he approaches what the 
philosophers call truth. 
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- The Future of the FHA 


one of the reasons considered to justify 
4 moratorium, the uncertainty of a 
secondary purchaser concerning the 
status of a mortgage on which a mora- 
torium had been granted, and the dis- 
inclination of lenders to relinquish their 
rights to foreclose when they are con- 
yinced that foreclosure is the only 
reasonable procedure. 

Concerning the builder’s warranty 
provision, Mr. Foley feels strongly that 
few if any responsible builders would be 
willing to accept such a condition while 
other financing methods were available; 
and he called attention also to the fact 
that this provision would make ineligi- 
ble for FHA insured mortgages the 
many homes built by owners without 
the employment of a general contractor. 
To divert financing from FHA channels 
by the enactment of this amendment 
would nullify to a large extent, he said, 
the efforts that the FHA has made to 
bring about improvement in housing 
standards and conditions as provided in 
the original act. 


Tine IV of the General Housing Bill 
contains provisions with which Mr. 
Foley is not in agreement, and he spoke 
with particular emphasis of two of the 
proposed amendments which he be- 
lieves would change the whole theory of 
FHA operations if they were enacted 
into law. 

The first, and the one to which Mr. 
Foley makes particular objection, is the 
proposed combination in mortgages of 


Philip Murray, president of the United Steel 

workers, seated, announces that the steel 

strike is “100 per cent effective.” Left, D. J. 

McDonald, union secretary; center, Vincent 
D. Sweeney, public relations director 


INTERNATIONAL 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


$5,000 or less of 32-year maturities and 
95 per cent loans. The second would 
limit the loss to lenders in case of fore- 
closure of such loans to an amount 
equivalent to one-half of 1 per cent of 
the amount of unpaid principal on the 
date of default. 

In discussing both of these amend- 
ments, Mr. Foley dwelt on the fact that 
the present crisis in housing is caused by 
shortages of labor and materials, and 
not by lack of credit on favorable terms 
or of buyers able to finance homes. The 


proposed amendments attempt to en- 
courage the production of new housing 
by relaxing the terms of financing, and 
are therefore definitely inflationary. 
They will not produce more houses, he 
said, but only force prices higher and 
thus defeat their own purpose. He feels 
strongly that these provisions would re- 
move all incentive on the part of both 
borrowers and lenders to maintain the 
loans in good standing. In testifying 
before the Senate committee he went so 
far as to question whether, if they were 


MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK 
MARSHALL 


FLINT 


PorRT HURON 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities . 


Loans and Discounts 

Bank and Office Buildings 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Accrued Income 

Other Assets 


Total Resources 


$ 28,556,099.05 
112,677,265.28 


141 ,233,364.33 


43,107,544.06 
1,652,874,28 
165,000.00 
475,106.05 
407,011.25 


LIABILITIES 


Commercial Deposits 
Savings Deposits 


Other Liabilities 


Common Stock 


Undivided Profits 
Total Liabilities 


$122,475,130.67 
57,077,225.13 


179,552,355.80 
810,939.23 


1,177,604.94 


6,677 ,604.94 


Federal Reserve Bank 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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enacted, the requirement of economic 
soundness for FHA operations should 
not be removed from the National 
Housing Act. 

In his prepared statement before the 


Senate Committee, Mr. Foley confined 
his remarks to the sections of the Gen- 
eral Housing Bill that would directly 
affect FHA insuring processes. On being 
asked, however, by a member of the 


J. B. ROLL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Dealers in 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


are pleased to announce that 


Mr. Stanley W. Prenosil 


formerly Director of 
Banking and Investment Section, 
War Finance Division, United States Treasury 


has been elected Vice President 


of this organization 


One Wall Street 


New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-8833 


February 1, 1946 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 


128 years’ experience of all phases 
of development in Australasia en- 
able this Bank to offer the most 
comprehensive service to traders, 
investors and travellers 


Head Office: Sydney 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


General Manager: 
THOMAS BAKER HEFFER 


London Offices: 

29, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 3. 
47, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 
Agency arrangements with Banks 

throughout the World 4, wad 


Cnerpenets in New South Wales with 
Limited Liability.) 


L-I-N-O-Z-1-T 


TRADE MARK 


the Ultimate in 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Ideal working light, where you 
want it and virtually without 
shadow, is now easily attain- 
able with Frink L-I-N-O-L-I-T-E 
fixtures. This engineered fluores- 
cent equipment for banks, stores, 
offices and schools scientifically 
diffuses the light for better, more 
efficient work and for eye 
comfort never before attained. 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 

Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Subsidiaries: STERLING BRONZE COMPANY, Inc. 
BARKON-FRINK TUBE LIGHTING CORP. 


LIGHTING SINCE 1857 


committee for an expression of opinion 
on the permanent consolidation of hoys. 
ing agencies under the National Hoys. 
ing Administrator, as proposed in Title] 
of the bill, he said frankly that it did not 
seem to him to be in the best interests 
of the agencies concerned to group them 
together as provided in the bill. He o} 
jected to the tying together of agencies such 
as the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad. 
ministration, which are concerned with 
home financing through private enter prise, 
with an organization so divergent in pur- 
pose and viewpoint as the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. Such an association, 
he believes, would tend to confuse rather 
than to clarify the housing functions of 
the Government in the public mind. 

He said further that the framers of 
the General Housing Bill ostensibly had 
in mind that approximately 90 per cent 
of housing needs would be met through 
private enterprise; he repeated that co- 
operation with the FHA by private en- 
terprise was entirely voluntary, and said 
that he apprehended, even though he 
might deplore, the existence of a deep- 
rooted opposition on the part of private 
enterprise to function through an agency 
that was linked so closely with the pub- 
lic housing activities of the Government. 

He found a further objection to the 
proposed consolidation in the fact that 
the powers of the supervisory authority 
are stated in the bill in very general 
terms, so that the interpretation of 
these powers would be left to the indi- 
vidual Administrator, who might exer- 
cise greater or less supervision over the 
constituent agencies, and whose per- 
sonal views of the government housing 
function might lean either toward en- 
couragement of public or private f- 
nancing. 

In closing the interview, Mr. Foley 
reiterated his confidence in the ability 
of the FHA, soundly conceived and 
operated, to act as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in the financing of homes in an era 
of threatened inflation, and as a stimu- 
lus to the production of new homes. 


General Eisenhower tells the Army’s needs 
to a Senate subcommittee 
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CSAP ES 


An All-Service Center for Veterans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


p.A.V. The American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars operate 
through the county service officer. 

A representative of the Red Cross is 
always on hand to perform the functions 
of that valuable organization. The Vet- 
erans Administration maintains a con- 
tact man to advise on all phases of the 
GI Bill of Rights. 

An attorney from the Office of Price 
Administration and a clerk from the 
same office will join the staff of the 
center. The attorney, available for all 
types of legal advice, pays particular 
attention to cases where a veteran has 
been the victim of a violation of price 
ceilings. These most frequently occur in 
the sale of used cars and in rentals. 

An insurance desk where advice is 
given on conversion of GI policies is 
manned daily by a representative of 
the Houston Association of Life -Under- 
writers. 


Ox its own payroll the center has 
three counselors. These are the director 
and assistant director, who are quali- 
fied to advise on a wide variety of 
problems, and an educational and voca- 
tional guidance authority. The latter 
not only helps scores of boys chart their 
educational courses but arranges for 
many others apprenticeships under 
which they will receive from the Gov- 
emment the same $65 or $90 subsist- 
ence available to the college or high 
school student. 

The busiest spot in the center prob- 
ably is the housing desk where efforts 
are made with a modicum of success to 
find homes for GI’s in a city where 
housing facilities, because of wartime 
restrictions, have been unable to keep 
pace with a population increase of more 
than 50 per cent since 1940. 

The center has received wholehearted 
cooperation from existing agencies in 
Houston. Among those affiliated with 
itare: American Legion, American Red 
Cross, Clearing House Association, Har- 
tis County War Chest, Industrial Per- 
sonnel Association, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Harris County 
Selective Service Boards, State Board 
a Vocational Education, Texas Em- 

nt Compensation Commission, 
s Administration, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Veterans State Service 
Office of Texas, Harris County Red 
and United States Employment 


At first plans were made to finance 
the center through contributions of 
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Houston business and industry. How- 
ever after a few months, the center be- 
came an agency of the war chest and 
financing was made retroactive. The 
1946 budget as approved by the chest 
is $40,000. 

Besides the immediate assistance and 
counsel provided, the center also has 
been able to take a leading role in many 
activities which are of value and im- 
portance to the veteran. These include: 

(1) Participation with the OPA in a 
campaign against the illegitimate few 
in the used car business who are mulct- 
ing the veteran. 

(2) Assisting the Better Business 
Bureau in publicizing its campaign 
against the loan sharks who have been 
preying on the veteran. 

(3) Arranging office space for vet- 
erans through cooperation with the 
building managers association. 

(4) Cooperation with the USES in a 
campaign to obtain more job listings 
for veterans. 

(5) Bringing to the public attention 
the acute need for veterans’ housing. 

(6) Assisting existing agencies to ob- 
tain Federal surplus commodities for 
the individual purchase of the veteran. 

(7) Organization of a committee of 
lawyers, World War II veterans, who 
are available to discharged GI’s seek- 
ing legal advice. 

More than 6,000 veterans are being 
processed at the center each month. 
One of the most unusual cases con- 


cerned a 16-year-old veteran of five 
major Pacific naval battles. 

“My enlistment in the Navy has 
been voided because I signed up when 
I was only 13,” he told a counselor. 
“T can’t get a job. They tell me that I 
have lost all my rights under the GI 
bill and I was counting on that for a 
college education.” 

The center got this boy a job. It 
put in motion machinery which is ex- 
pected to set aside the annulment of 
his enlistment and gain him an honor- 
able discharge. And it has promises from 
Houston citizenry that funds will be 
provided for the youth’s college educa- 
tion if his GI rights are not restored. 


A MORE typical case is a veteran of 
several years’ service who needs an 
immediate job. Possibly he was a beard- 
less boy before enlistment and dis- 
pensed sodas at $90 per month. He has 
since acquired a wife and child, and 
needs a job with a larger income and 
future. The center finds it. 

Perhaps a war widow with infant 
child has a claim for pension and insur- 
ance. The center files the claim and 
pursues it until it is granted. 

Comment from representatives of the 
armed services has been most gratifying 
to officials of the center. Representatives 
of the Air Force Personnel Distribution 
Command, the Marine Corps Rehabili- 
tation Office, the State Selective Service 
board, and nearby separation centers 
have praised Houston’s Veterans’ Serv- 
ice Center because it offers to the re- 
turning veteran the widest variety of 
service and the most efficient treatment. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
At the Close of Business, December 31, 1945 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
House, Im 
Other Real Estate 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Dividend Declared Payable February 28, 1946 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, ete. 


Other Liabilities 

Demand ts 

Time ts 

U. S. Government Deposits 


mts, Furniture and Fixtures 


LIABILITIES 
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The Value of Banking Counsel to Business 


Mr. Minton is president of the United 
Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis. 


cH of whatever financial stability 

is enjoyed by wholesalers of wine 
and spirits depends upon cooperation 
and close counsel between such business 
men and their bankers. These whole- 
salers have emerged from the war period 
in their soundest financial condition 
since repeal—December 5, 1933—and 
while theirs is still a young industry, 


JOHN W. MINTON 


they, and we, their bankers, must realize 
that they now have reached their early 
business maturity. 

At the same time, they must realize 
that, while surviving the “growing 
pains” through which all new businesses 
must go, they face new and greater 
problems now that the war has ended. 
Fortunately, they are at peak financial 


North American Banking Service 


Linked with over 500 branches of this Bank across Canada 
are the Bank’s agencies and subsidiaries at: 


New York 
Portland, Ore. 


Seattle 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


This large organization, combined with many correspondent 
banks in the United States, offers a truly North American 
banking service. Its direct and comprehensive services are 
yours, for either American or Canadian transactions. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE: 


S. H. Legan, Chairman of the Board 


TORONTO, CANADA 
A. E. Arscott, C.B.E., President 


S. M. Wedd, Vice President and General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 
Agents: C. J. Stephenson — W. T. Alexander 


—Banking in 


ndiana: 


Prompt and expert handling of transit items all over 


Indiana is one of our highly specialized services — recog- 


nized and appreciated by correspondents from coast to 


coast. 


Our thorough knowledge of present day business condi- 


tions all over the State enables us to offer many other 


advantages to banks that have business in this area. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 
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strength now, ready to face these new 
problems resolutely and with courage 
born of financial stability. 

For four years, with the exception of 
brief “‘ vacations” from demands of the 
Government, the distilleries of the coun. 
try gave over their facilities 100 per cent 
to the manufacture of alcohol for war 
needs. Now those distilleries will be 
turning out their brands in increasing 
quantities and that means that a pro. 
gressively greater volume of supplies 
will be available for their wholesalers 
—and with it, a progressive increase in 
sales pressure. 

The principal threat to the mainte. 
nance of the wholesalers’ financial strength 
lies in the temptation to allow floor 
stocks to exceed the bounds of good 
business practice in face of increased 
pressure from suppliers. The meriting of 
extended terms from suppliers of branded 
merchandise is a valuable asset to any 
wholesale distributor so long as the 
acceptance of such terms is held within 
the bounds of sound business—so long 
as inventory control and trade accounts 
are realistically geared to sales turnover 
and working capital. 

It is over this that the wholesalers of 
distilled spirits and wines and their 
bankers should get their heads together. 
The bankers should invite and welcome 
interviews with such customers who, to 
protect the financial stability they now 
have, should seek and welcome the 
knowledge and counsel of their bankers. 

Wine and Spirits Wholesalers of 
America, a trade association, quotes 
figures compiled by Dun and Brad- 
street, to show that the business now 
has one of the highest percentages of 
annual turnover of iriventory.. Latest 
available statistics showed it 12.7 times 
annually as compared with 8.2 times 
for auto parts, 8.3 times for men’s 
furnishings and furniture, 7.6 times for 
drugs and 5.5 for hardware. 

That turnover rating will drop and 
drop rapidly if wholesalers tie up too 
much working capital in inventory o 
allow the acceptance of liberal credit to 
pile high their floor stocks. 

There is no assurance that sales can 
be increased enough to offset too much 
buying by the middleman in the di 
spirits and wine business; nor are the 
trade relations sound in situations wher 
too great an effort is made to increas 
public consumption. Supplies that aren't 
moved at a normal rate do not 
anyone--the distiller, the wholesaler or 
the retailer. Such a condition certainly 
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would cause the financial status of the 
wholesaler to degenerate rapidly. “ 

At present, again quoting Dun and 
Bradstreet figures, the wine and spirits 
wholesalers keep a much greater per- 
centage of their capital tied up in inven- 
tory than do most businesses. Most re- 
cent figures showed these wholesalers’ 
ratio of current debts to tangible net 
worth to be 82.6 per cent. This compares 
with 52.6 per cent for women’s wear, 
35.4 for auto parts, 28.8 for dry goods, 
244 for lumber and 12.6 for men’s 
furnishings. 

A successful business must maintain 
a reserve of free working capital, not 
have all of it paid out for ihventory or 
pledged to the future. This is necessary 
toenable it to meet situations which are 
known to be coming and others which 
will develop from unpredictable even- 
tualities. 


Cavtious buying by liquor wholesalers 
is necessary so that enough money will 
be held in reserve for salaries of addi- 
tional salesmen, new trucks and sales- 
men’s cars absolutely essential to the 
business, and for general capital im- 
provements. Such developments create 
greater responsibilities for the whole- 
salers and at the same time increase in 
proportion the responsibility of bankers 
to such customers. 

Recently a customer from this field 
visited my office as one of a group of 
members of the Wine and Spirits Whole- 
salers of America for the purpose of dis- 
cussing present and future problems. 
This customer expressed doubt that 
there existed close enough contact be- 
tween firms in his business and their 
bankers. He told a story to illustrate his 
point that more such conferences are 
needed. 

It appears that a prominent man in 
the East entered the wine and spirits 
wholesale business at the time of repeal 
and acted as American importer of some 
well known Scotch whiskies. He de- 
termined at the start to devote every 


The Winston Churchills arrive in New York, 
bound for a Florida vacation 


INTERNATIONAL 


dollar of profit from the sale of his 
Scotches during the first five years to 
advertising and promoting such brands. 

In his enthusiasm, this man, in seek- 
ing an elaborate build-up for the future, 
devoted more than every dollar of profit 


to this purpose and as a result received. 


a call from his banker for a visit. Arriv- 
ing at the bank this wholesaler was told 
very pointedly that his working capital 
was showing a dangerous shrinkage and 
that the bank wanted to know why. 
The customer gave what he thought 
was a sound reason but it wasn’t good 
enough for the banker who insisted 
that the wholesaler maintain a firm 


capital structure under any and all cir- 
cumstances. 

This wholesaler, now prosperous and 
the proprietor of firmly established 
brands, has this to say of that confer- 
ence: “That banker saved my business 
life. No man other than my banker 
could have given me a direct answer to 
my problem and no man’s advice, other 
than my banker’s, would have been 
accepted by me.” 

Liquor wholesalers can be among the 
best customers of banks,at present. It is 
a certainty that the wholesalers and the 
banks are equally anxious that they 
remain so. 
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r AN address delivered before Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc. at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Kenton R. Cravens, 
member of the Credit Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and vice-president of the Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Missouri, estimated an amount 
in excess of $500,000,000 as the capital 
required to meet the needs of the truck- 
ing industry. 

He said that the comparatively young 
trucking industry, faced with the neces- 
sity of replacing vast amounts of ex- 
isting equipment, the majority of which 
is four years old or older, would find the 
attitude of the banks most cooperative 
in providing adequate equipment term 
financing tailored to the requirements 
and characteristics of their business, in 
granting longer maturities and smaller 
down payments both at lower interest 
rates. This friendly attitude, according 
to Mr. Cravens, would spring from a 
constructive program initiated by the 
trucking association itself, of indoctri- 
nating the nation’s bankers in the in- 
dustry and its needs. He assured them 
of the banks’ willingness to support this 
program, inasfar as bankers all over the 
country “want to finance as much of 
the legitimate needs of all private indus- 
try, large and small, as can be done with 
due regard to their obligations to their 
depositors.” 

“To accomplish this ... the A.B.A. 


RESERVATION 
AT THE HOTEL 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


Select International Bronze 
signs and tablets for your 
bank. Wide choice of stand- 
ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
sketches cheerfully submit- 
ted. Superb workmanship, 
modest prices, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalogue B. 


SHOWS HONOR ROLLS, AWARDS 
and other bank needs. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


New York 10, N 


Bank Credit for- Motor Carriers 


has initiated a program of education 
with respect to the many new lending 
techniques which permit a vastly more 


-liberal and flexible lending policy than 


existed in the past. Moreover your in- 
dustry has reached sufficient maturity 
and stability to attract an abundance 
of bank credit,’”’ Mr. Cravens declared. 


Porter Heads Debate 
Committee of A.I.B. 


Stephen O. Porter of The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed chairman of the Na- 
tional Debate and Public Speaking Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Banking. He succeeds Lewis G. Cord- 
ner of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, who resigned as chairman because 
of serious illness in his family. 

Mr. Porter won the National Public 
Speaking Contest for the A. P. Gian- 
nini Educational Endowment Prizes at 
the annual meeting of the A.I.B. Execu- 
tive Council in Cleveland last June. 


HARRIS EWing 
President Truman meets John Oeser of West 
Side, Iowa, and Mrs. Oeser — the country’s 
“typical midwestern farmer and his wife” 
for 1945. Farmer Oeser won his award in a 
five-state competition 


H. B. Smith Chairman of 
Housing Emergency Group 


Howard B. Smith, director Depart- 
ment of Real Estate Finance, American 
Bankers Association, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee on public 
information on the housing emergency 
by Housing Administrator I. Blandford, 


The strife in China and the Dutch East 
Indies will not be recognized as war until 
the United States is approached by those 
involved for a lend-lease arrangement. 


Almost any day now we expect a tired 
business man to tell his wife he was late 
for dinner because his plane was delayed 
a half hour at London. 


Unless nations work together, the war 
to end all wars may be fought with atom 
bombs. 


A middle-aged man’s waistline is his 
line of least resistance. 


Photographer’s sign: “Come in and be 
enlarged, tinted and framed for only 
$4.49.” 


The only time the brotherhood of man 
idea has to make progress is in the short 
intervals between wars. 


Winter is the difficult period when the 
hair on your dog is thick and on your 
wife’s fur coat is thin. 


If Britain and Russia get large loans 


from us, they will probably have that calm 


and collected look. 


D© Q©OO© 


Nations will never stack their arms 
until diplomats quit stacking the cards. 


With the high building costs, it looks 
like every new house will be a house that 
jack built. 


China is apparently becoming a re- 
public; she has two parties trying to saw 
her. 


Remember the old days when they gave 
girls such names as Patience and Pru- 
dence? 


A friend is a person who can’ wnder- 
stand how you got there, but still doesn't 
knock you. 


A political prune is a dehydrated 
political plum. 


A fellow who whistles at his work may 
never swear. But there are those who work 
next to him. 


It sounds like a paradox, but the only 


way to climb high is to stay on the level. 


With the increasing tourist traffic, "0 
smart farmer will count his chickens until 
they have crossed the road. 
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Mid-Winter Trust 


Conference 


Round the Clock 
Transit 


age developments that may af- Serv ace... 
fect 


the economy of the United 

States for years to come were discussion THe Commerce is known as “The 24-hour Transit Bank.” 
topics on the program of the mid-Win- There are 159 Commerce transit employees working in three 
ter conference of the Trust Division, shifts of 8 hours each, every day in the week. 
American Bankers Association, in New With a night Transit Operation located right in the Kansas 
York, February 4-6. City Union Station — and mail received at and delivered to the 

Scheduled conference features includ- Post Office every 30 minutes day and night — the Commerce 
ed addresses on “What Atomic En- ; Paci transit service of unsurpassed swiftness and efficiency. 
ergy May Mean to You,” by Dr. Reu- 24-hour transit service awaits you .. . 
ben G. Gustavson, vice-president and 


ian of faculties University of Chicago; (mmerce jrust (Ompany” 
“Forecasting Economic Weather,” Dr. 

Marcus — KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

New York University; ‘ ing’s 

jectives in 1946,” Frank C. Rathje, Established 1865 
president, American Bankers Associa- 

tion; “ The Conditions of Labor Peace,” 


Leo Wolman, professor of economics, Co- 5 
mbia University; addresses by Willis A New Plant or Branch Location: 


Smith of Raleigh, North Carolina, presi- | MAEMPHIS Merits Every Consideration 


dent of the American Bar Association, 
i Moving South or expanding South, before you 


LL.D., Ottawa, former counselor to Brit- investigate Memphis. Here are a few of the 
ish Ministry of Information, London. many advantages Memphis offers industry: 

The program also included an address 
by the Division president, James W. 
Allison, vice-president, Equitable Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware, and 
a tribute to the late Frederick A. Car- 
toll, former Division president, who was 
killed in an automobile accident in 
France a few months ago while serving 


e Advantageous location 
e Plentiful (TVA) Power 
e@ Low taxes and utility rates 


e Unexcelled transportation facilities (rail, 
air, highway and waterway) 


e Proximity of raw materials 
e Water Supply (industrially suitable) 


the American Red Cross as its com- 
missioner for Great Britain and western 
Europe. 


A Comprehensive Industrial Survey of Memphis 
is yours for the asking. Inquiries from Banks and 
Businesses are cordially invi 


wide of | UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 


March BANKING will contain a re- | Capitol, Surplus ond Un- BANK & TRUST CO. 
port, including pictures, on the con- | Twelve MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 
Tennessee, Memphis 
1946 North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 
Feb. 4-6 Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria 9 Delaware, Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington 
Hotel, New York Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
Mar. 7-8 Eastern Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel New Jersey, Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City 
Statler, Boston Mississippi 
Apr. 14-16 Executive Council Spring Meeting, French Lick Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
June 11-14 American Institute of Banking Convention, Cin- Alabama,* Montgomery 
cinnati New Mexico, LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 
June 17-29 Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
New Brunswick, N. J. Texas, vez Hotel, Galveston 
May 22-24 California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado 
May 27-28 Maryland, Marlborough-Blenbeim, Atlantic C 
iati May 27-28 aryland, Marlborough- eim, ntic City 
tate tons May 28-29 Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot yor 4 
Florida,* Hollywood Beach June 12-14. Pennsylvania, Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia 
Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. June 12-16 District of Columbia, Homestead, Hot Springs 
Georgia, Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Augusta June 13-14 Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis *(Tentative) 
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Banking Theory 


A History OF BANKING THEORY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
States. By Lloyd W. Mints. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. 319 pp. 
$3.50. 


Ma. Mints is associate professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago. 
This study is primarily for monetary 
economists. The greater part of the 
book reviews banking theories of early 
English and American writers. The last 
section is given over to banking theories 
after 1860. The views of most academic 
English language writers on banking 
theory over the past 300 years are 
sketched as satisfactorily as it is possible 
to cover them in a few paragraphs each. 
However, such a résumé is not a sub- 
stitute for reading them in the original. 

The two-century-old doctrine of “real 
bills’”—that the volume of money and 
credit should bear some relation to the 
requirements of agriculture, commerce, 
and industry—is attacked, although no 
satisfactory substitute is offered. 

The final 100 pages present a useful 
and interesting record of published ma- 
terial that dealt with our changing 
financial and banking system within 
the memory of many senior bankers. A 
very satisfactory bibliography com- 
pletes the survey. 

R. W. BACHELOR 


A Banker’s Life 


THE CAREER OF A BANKER. By A. 
R. Horr. American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 215 pp. $2. Available to bankers 
and A.I.B. members only. 


Atruovcx this work is an integral 
part of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing’s refresher program for returning 
veterans, it also will serve as a useful 
reference book for new and old bank 
employees. It is not intended as a 
course, as such, but rather is a review 
of all of the courses included in the In- 
stitute’s regular curriculum. 

Written in easy, first-person fiction 
style, this book traces the story of a 
young man who enters a village bank at 
19 and rises to the presidency of a bil- 
lion dollar city bank at 44. As he en- 
counters various problems and ideas, 
the book reviews banking principles 
and practices and touches on the high- 
lights of commercial law, negotiable in- 
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Your Reading 


struments, credits, investments, and 
trusts, as well as many other phases of 
banking and related subjects. 


Monopoly and Cartels 


PRIVATE Monopoty. By David Las- 
ser. Harper and Brothers. 306 pp. £3. 


Evwence of the powerful position of 
monopolistic business and cartels in the 
national and international scene during 
the interwar period, and the consistent 
alignment of monopoly forces with pro- 
fascist and anti-democratic groups, is 
presented by Mr. Lasser, a government 
economist. In Axis countries monopoly 
threw its support to fascist and military 
elements rather than tolerate increasing 
democratization of economic life. And 
in Britain, France and the United 
States monopoly interests supported a 
policy of international appeasement 
abroad and undermining of democratic 
peoples’ movements—the Labor Party, 
the Popular Front, and the New Deal— 
at home. For the monopolists’ part in 
the causation of World War II, Mr. 
Lasser indicts them, not for intentional 
war-making, but for shortsightedness. 

“Two contradictory ways of life— 
exemplified by monopoly and democ- 
racy—are now open to us, and deter- 
mined and courageous decisions will be 
necessary if we are to have an oppor- 
tunity to choose and not leave the fu- 
ture to communism,” states Mr. Lasser. 

In the United States ‘big business,” 
finance, the press and radio must be 
freed from monopoly control, he says, 
and suggests a number of ways to at- 
tack the problem. For instance, he asks 
that all corporations be required to ob- 


“That’s exactly my purpose. I want this 
beastly cold to develop into pneumonia. 
The doctors know what to do about that!” 


tain Federal charters. He would requir 
that elections of corporation directors 
be made more democratic by abolishing 
the proxy privilege and ensuring that 
stockholders meetings be made acegs. 
sible to all, and require every nonfinap. 
cial corporation with assets of more than 
$1 million to have 30 per cent of its dj. 
rectors chosen to represent its workers, 
consumers and government. 

In finance, his proposals include de. 
mocratization of control over the peo- 
ple’s savings held by mutual savings 
banks and life insurance companies and 
now channeled almost exclusively int 
huge riskless enterprises, and provision 
of credit and investment funds throug 
government aid where the com 
banks fail to supply them. if 

If strong, prosperous democracies 
are achieved in western countries, lead- 
ing to international peace, the author 
predicts that the Soviet Union will 
move increasingly towards our deme 
cratic freedoms. However, if m 
interests repeat the old policies, they 
will create the chaos, depression, and 
hatred into which communist dictator 
ship or new fascist demagogues will 
move, resulting in what Mr. Lasser 
terms the “servile state.” 


A CarTEt Poticy FoR THE UNITED 
Nations. Corwin D. Edwards, Editor, 
Columbia University Press. 124 pp 
$1.25. 


Here are five lectures delivered at 
Columbia University on various — 
of American policy toward internation 
cartels after the war. They summarize 
the bearing of cartels on economic proe 
perity and political security; describe 
the attitudes of other countries towait 
the cartel problem; and indicate the 
possible effects of the defeat of Germany 
on postwar economic policies of the 
United Nations. 


Letters 


EFFECTIVE PERSONAL LETTERS. By 
William H. Butterfield. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1945. 305 pp. $4. 


Tue primary purpose of this book,” 
says the author, ‘‘is to provide a variety 
of specimen letters for ready reference 
in simplifying the preparation of pet 
sonal letters in business.” Mr. Butter- 
field is the author of a number of suc- 
cessful volumes on business correspond- 
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ence. He has had several articles in 
BANKING. 

The present volume deals with letters 
of the following kinds: Appreciation, 
condolence and sympathy, congratula- 
tin and good wishes, seasonal good 
wishes, welcome, introduction, recom- 
mendation, invitation, miscellaneous 
courtesy letters, and soliciting contri- 
butions to charity organizations. Pre- 
ceding each group of letters is a lucid 
explanation of the fundamental princi- 
ples of writing the different types of 
letters, with pointers on how to make 
the most favorable impression on the 
recipient. . 


THE QUALITY OF BEING 


IS ONE OF THE PRIVILEGES OF 


HOTEL BOOK -CADILLAC 


TAKE FOR 
EXAMPLE 


\ 
‘FOR MEN ONLY’’ 


where you'll enjoy superb Book- 
Cadillac fare in a quiet, distin- 
guished room where feminine 
fripperies cannot intrude. 


>A YER MOMENTS 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze bank 
signs, desk plates, tellers signs, etc. 
Send sow for illustrated catalogue to 
Dept. BP. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N.Y. 
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War Contract Claims 


Tue Law GOovERNING WaR Con- 
TRACT CLaims. By Theodore W. Graske. 
Baker, Voorhis and Company, Inc. 
1945. 822 pp. $15. 


Mg. GRaSKE is author of an earlier 
volume, “The Law of Government De- 
fense Contracts.” Here he substantially 
revises and expands the prior work to 
reflect existing law. The first three 
chapters discuss the many statutes, 
court decisions, and other rulings relat- 
ing to settlement of war contract claims 
following World War I, which are im- 
portant because Congress has, in many 
instances, grounded or based its recent 
legislation upon the provisions formerly 
in effect. 

Other chapters are devoted to these 
subjects: Cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts, renegotiation and repricing of 
war contracts, tax amortization of 
emergency facilities, notice of cancella- 
tion, interim financing, prime contrac- 
tor’s claims, subcontractor’s claims, 
settlement agreements, principles of 
government contracts, civil and crim- 
inal penalties, appeal boards, arbitra- 
tion, and actions and suits. 


World Trade 


Tomorrow’s TRADE. By Stuart Chase. 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 1945. 
156 pp. $1. 


Tas volume is the fifth in a series of 
reports written for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund by Mr. Chase to give the 
layman an understanding of the great 
issues of postwar America. In the pres- 
ent study he seeks to clarify the foreign 
trade and investment perplexities con- 
fronting the United States. 

In considering the future course of 
trade, Mr. Chase relates it to other 
broad world problems. During the tran- 
sition period the distribution of pur- 
chasing power among nations will have 
little relation to the needs for relief, re- 
construction or commerce. 

On the home front he finds two seri- 
ous threats to trade: (1) The paradoxes 
which often beset American policy, such 
as lip service to free trade, but enact- 
ment of high tariffs and export subsi- 
dies, opposition to dumping of surpluses 
abroad but doing it; and (2) failure to 
achieve domestic full employment and 
prosperity so that foreign trade be- 
comes a means of creating employment 
by forced exports rather than an ex- 
change of materials with which to raise 
living standards. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS | By WILLIAM R. KUEN 


THE OUTLOOK. Two characteristics of American 
business today are worthy of particular note. 

One is that business is making bigger plans than ever 
before and the other is that it fears and expects a certain 
amount of inflation because of the strike situation. These 
two things are related, of course, in a way that is not 
exactly reassuring. 


Strike Lesses 


One thing the strikes of this period should prove once 
more is that nobody wins. Regardless of the outcome the 
result is a loss for all concerned. The completely unsatis- 
factory nature of strikes as a means of settling labor dis- 
putes is the best ground for hoping they will eventually 
be replaced by some kind of judicial procedure. 

“ Ability to pay” and “fact-finding” are not exactly 
new devices in wage disputes. Most strikes have always 
been settled in the end by some kind of negotiation and 
the capacity of an industry to meet wage demands has 
always, been an inevitable part of the picture. The reason 
some industries pay better wages than others is obvi- 
ously because they have the money. Profit sharing and 
the purchase of stock by employees are both venerable 
ideas which sometimes encounter trouble because they 
involve also a degree of loss-sharing. 

It has been said that the present use of the fact- 
finding and ability-to-pay doctrine is new because it at- 
tempts to plan and anticipate future operations, which 
is a function of management. Of course any agreement on 
wages is an attempt to guess and measure what lies 
ahead. This is a difficult enough task for those who are 
well soaked in the business and is next to impossible for 
some appointive group new to the problems of an 
industry. 

One answer would seem to be to make wage increases 
contingent on increases in earnings rather than in antici- 
pation of higher earnings. It might help. 


Great Expectations 


Even small businesses are feeling their oats, enjoying 
great expectations and planning to grow. It is the cus- 
‘tom to think in larger terms, faster deliveries, wider 
territories, greater sales and more capital, than before 
the war, but not necessarily greater profits. Also, wher- 
ever people get together these days to discuss merchan- 
dising and advertising programs, products, methods and 
materials there is an absence of doubts about the volume 
of possible business this year and the next. 

Whatever anxiety there is seems to center on the 
threat of inflation and the wage and price uncertainties 
that go with it. 

A disturbing thing is that the fear of inflation in the 
average mind is so mixed up with the love of it that it 
is impossible to tell where one stops and the other 
begins. 
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Not Bad Stuff 


The gravest threat of inflation is the persistent lack’ 
of any powerful public sentiment against continued’ 
deficit spending by the Treasury. The bigger the debt” 
becomes without apparently hurting us, the harder it ig 
to persuade the normal individual that the stuff is poi 
son. Some leaders in and out of the Government are 
talking once more about a balanced budget but 
national audience is bored, and tunes in the Hit Parad 
or Truth or Consequences. 

As long as our money continues to be diluted by 
rising public debt no amount of mechanical controls can 
prevent wages and prices from going up. 


Controls 


One of the most difficult problems facing business and: 
government is whether to retain or relax price controls 
There is no answer or formula because every industi 
presents a different set of factors. In some cases the cor 
trols defeat their purpose by crippling production 
increasing the pressure of unfilled demand. 

In other cases controls have been removed only to’ 
have a well-organized industry give the consumer a not- 
too-gentle squeeze. Such an instance is then seized upon 
as proof that controls are needed, whereas the only thing 
proved is that controls should not be removed unless” 


* there is a high degree of independent competition. 


Controls aimed to prevent the boosting of prices by 
collective action are not a wartime invention. They” 
have existed a long time and will continue. The objective 
of controls should be maximum production and maxi-’ 
mum competition. 


Expensive Experience 


The futility of the central switchboard principle in7 
running the economic life of a non-slave nation in peace-" 
time should have become apparent before the war. To 
the end of their days many thousands of business people’ 
will remember the Washington of the depression and 
war years, and try to forget. The endless corrido 
countless places to cool one’s heels, hold one’s hat and 
wait, acres of desks, individuals momentarily cata-) 
pulted into positions of dictating to entire industries, 
then suddenly replaced by new individuals—all these are 
part of the recollection. 

Anyone who believes that the political management! 
of business can produce more and better goods surely 
never had to search through some official haystack fe 
an ordinary yes or no on some run-of-the-mill matter. 

The prevailing confusion at the switchboard had its 
spiritual beginning in the days of the NRA. Many have) 
forgotten the exact meaning of those letters except th 
they had something to do with a Russian-looking versia 
of the American eagle, with cracking down on business 
and with chaos of a very high order. 
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